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ART. L—THE MACON COTTON PLANTERS’ CONVENTION. 


As we said before, we are willing and anxious to have the important matters 
of this Convention discussed, by intelligent gentlemen, in our pages.—{ Ep. 


Tue Convention of Cotton Planters, recently held in Macon, Geo., 
as a substitute for the report of its Committee of twenty-one, adopted 
a printed pamphlet, purporting to be a report made to a meeting 
previously held in Tallahassee, Florida, and containing what has been 
denominated “The Florida Scheme.”* 

More than two hundred names were registered, as members of the 
Macon Convention ; but the question of adopting the substitute was 
forced upon the meeting, when there were not forty members present. 
The substitute, therefore, is not a fair expression of the views of the 
Convention; and deeming it calculated to do injury, I ask permission 
to state some of my objections; and I do it in the hope that some 

ractical plan will be presented by the next Convention of Cotton 
lanters. 

In reviewing the pamphlet, I will suppose its figures to be correct ; 
although on this head I have no certain informaticu. 

The first thing which presents itself, is the Irish Bull, “ That the 
consumption of cotton has exceeded its production :” but let this pass. 
The next of its bold assertions is, that “ the extent of consumption 
up to this time, has been controlled by the extent of production.” 
And this is asserted in the face of the admitted fact, that at the close 
of every year, a large surplus of cotton has remained in the hands of 
the sellers, which was not wanted by the manufacturers—a surplus 
amounting, at one time, to 1,221,000 bales ; and at last dates amount- 
ing to 646,000 bales. No one will say that the Manchester or Amer- 
ican manufacturers have at any time stopped their spindles, “ worked 
short time,” or “ spun fine,” because of short supplies of the raw ma- 
terial. When those measures were resorted to, it was because of 





* Already published in the Review, vide Nov, No., p. 497. 
9 VOL, Il. 

















122 THE MACON COTTON PLANTERS’ CONVENTION. 
limited demand for their goods; or, as the means of depressing the 
price of cotton. Where, then, are the evidences that “ the consump- 
tion of cotton up to this time, has been limited by its production ?” 
The quotation from a paper, read in 1850 before the British Associa- 
tion at Edinburgh, is entitled to the same credit, and no more, that 
would be given to the opinion of any gentleman not concerned in the 
manufacture of cotton. The paper gives no facts in support of its 
assertions; and in the pamphlet under review, we have sufficient 
evidence, that after laborious investigations of the same subject, a 
gentleman of considerable talent may fall into great mistakes. It is 
to be remarked, too, that the writer whose opinion is quoted, was 
urging upon the Association the favored policy of the British Govern- 
ment and British manufacturers, of stimulating the production of 
cotton elsewhere, so as to render that country independent of this 
for its supplies of this all-important article. None but one infatuated 
with some favorite theory, and heedJess of facts, can say, that, “‘ up to 
this time, the manufacture and consumption of cotton has been 
limited by its scanty production.” It may come to pass et some fu- 
ture day, that we cannot produce as much cotton as the manufacturers 
may want; but it will be well to await the event, or its near approach, 
before undertaking to provide for it. Meanwhile, our danger is from 
the opposite quarter ; and the object for which the Convention was 
called, was to devise correctives for the low prices apprehended from 
an expected large crop. f 

In each of his speeches, the author of the pamphlet told the Con- 
vention, that after supplying the wants of Great Britain, France and 
the United States, our largest crop would not furnish the rest of the 
world with half a pound of cotton each, for the clothing of its 900 
millions of inhabitants. Alas! for the poor wretches, who, under this 
privation, must be shivering with cold, or blistering under tropical 
suns! How can human beings live under such privation? The 
speaker, however, had forgotten, that other nations, than ourselves, 
are producers of cotton. People aré clothed with it in China, Hin- 
doostan, Japan, Persia, Africa, and other parts of the world ; and long 
before the first bale of cotton was grown in the United States, our 
slaves were clothed with coarse cotton cloth, imported from the East 
Indies. We know, too, that cottons are annually imported into 
Europe from other countries than the United States; and may reason- 
ably infer, that their exports consist of the surplus of their crops, 
above the wants of their own people. 

It is unnecessary to waste words upon the array of figures employed 
in page 4 of the pamphlet, to show the effects of irregular produc- 
tion on prices and consumption. The figures employed are asswmed 
to prove a theory; but are in no way furnished by the history of 
cotton, either in its production or its manufacture. Any other 
figures might as well have been assumed. And until some evidence 
be adduced to prove, that there has at any time been less cotton 
produced than the manufacturers wanted, all such pretended demon- 
strations of cause and effect, are, of course, vor et praterea nihil. 

In page 5, we find the only valuable paragraph contained in the 
pamphlet. It is the admission, that the evil of over-production may 
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be remedied, by the planters withholding a portion of their crops from 
market. But this simple and common sense remedy is unceremoni- 
ously repudiated as impracticable, because “ i¢ cannot be carried into 
effect by individual action ; there being nv means of procuring the 
necessary concert,” &c. 

The next two paragraphs contain the grand scheme of the author, 
the panacea for all our evils. I will quote, and comment upon it, 
when I shall have noticed two of the subsequent paragraphs. The 
author says, (page 6,) “‘ Another inducement for such an organization, 
(meaning his mammoth company,) may be found in its capacity for 
increasing the consumption, provided the raw material is furnished.”* 
This increased consumption is to be effected by packing the crop in cot- 
ton bagging and cotton rope ; but it does not very clearly appear how 
much increased consumption is dependent upon the organization of 
such a company, unless the company is to become the manufacturer 
of the rope and bagging, as well as the salesman of the crop. If the 
planters will agree to use cotton rope and cotton bagging, manufac- 
tories of those articles will be erected by individuals. 

On same page we are told that, “ the difference between the price 
in our seaports, and the price in Liverpool, is the measure of charges 
and expenses paid upon the cotton crop when sold | ! |” 

This is a novel discovery, and, if true, the British manufacturer 
may, with equal justice, say that the difference between the price of 
his goods at his manufactory, and that for which they are sold to the 
planters of the South, “ is the measure of the charges and expenses paid, 
by deductions from the price of his manufactured articles when sold,”! ! | 
And, according to the doctrine of the pamphlet, the manufacturers 
ought to form a great joint stock company, with warehouses for sto- 
rage of their goods, until those who want them will come and pur- 
chase at the usual consuming prices, less the necessary expense of 
freight, insurance, &c, 

But if, as asserted, the present mode of forwarding our cotton to 
Liverpool involves a cost of seventeen dollars per bale, why not 
ship it direct to that market, and, at a cost of only seven dollars per 
bale, obtain the Liverpool prices ? 

I will now proceed to the examination of the grand scheme of the 
pamphlet: that which is to work wonders in curing the evil of ir- 
regular and unremunerating prices for cotton, We have the scheme 
detailed in page 5, in the following words ; 


“Tf we woultl do any thing certainly and effectively, we must organize a 
Cotton Planters’ Association. This should be chartered by the states of 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana and Florida, with a capital of 
at least twenty millions of dollars, to be increased in amount as the wauts of 
the business might require. The association should erect, or purchase, ex- 
tensive warehouses in Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, ow Ortcanis Apala- 
chicola and St. Marks, and establish at each of those points a regular com- 
mission business, with a view to the storage and sale of the entire crop of 
the United States. 

“ For the purpose of securing to themselves the whole cotton commission 
business, they should establish a minimum price, which for the purposes of 





*Does any one doubt of a sufficiency of the raw material ? 
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this argument, we will fix at 10 to 12} cents, according to quality and loca- 
tion, and averaging say 11 cents per pound. This should be guaranteed to 
all their regular customers, and to all parties holding cotton purchased of 
them, so long as the said cotton remained in their warehouses. The world 
should have notice that, whenever the cotton offering was not wanted by 
others, at or above the minimum fixed, it would be wanted by the Associa- 
tion—that, when once purchased, it would never be re-sold, until‘taken at 
eost, adding storage, insurance, interest on the investment, with a commission 
for purchasing, and another for selling. This accumulation of charges would 
induce the manufacturers to take their supplies, before the company would 
be required to take any; nor is it, indeed, likel , that they would ever be 
purchasers to any large extent. Under such a system, the planter would 
not crowd the market with cotton, as is now the case, and speculators at the 
minimum price would purchase freely, and hold with confidence.” 


Let me examine this scheme, and inquire : 

Ist. Whether such an Association can be organized ? and, 

2d. Whether, if organized, it would, or could, remedy the evils of 
short prices ? 

1st. The company is to be chartered by the several cotton produc- 
ing states. And the object in obtaining a charter, was avowed b 
the author of the scheme to be, “the exemption of the stockholders 
from losses as individuals, if, peradventure, the company should be- 
come insolvent.” 

Nor can any man of sense suppose, that under the present state 
of public feeling, in regard to corporations, any legislature will grant 
such a charter to a great trading company, which proposes to mono- 
polize all the cotton trade of the United States ; and which, according 
to the showing of its friends, is to divide enormous profits. Credat 
Judeus Appellas, non ego ! 

If, then, a charter be necessary to the organization of the company, 
the first question may be answered in the negative. But waiving 
this legislative obstacle, we will suppose a charter obtained ; what 
next? How will the capital of twenty millions of dollars be obtain- 
ed? Will it be subscribed for, and paid in money? Supposing 
a willingness to adventure their fortunes in such a scheme, it will not 
be asserted that its friends have such a sum of money waiting the 
opportunity of investment ; the money must, therefore, be raised by 
sale of cotton. 

It is the general belief that the crop of 1851, which is now being 
harvested, will prove a large one. It was this belief which induced 
the meeting of the Macon Convention. The crop is variously esti- 
mated at from 2,600,000 to 3,000,000 bales, of 400 lbs. each; and 
the pamphlet acknowledges a surplus of 646,000 bales of preceding 
crops. If, then, the crop shall prove equal to the lowest of the esti- 
mates, the supply of cotton will be 3,200,000, while the demand is 
not estimated to exceed 2,300,000 bales; and under such a state of 
things, will the price of the article range above 64 cents per pound, 
or twenty-five dollars per bale? At that price it will require a sale 
of 800,000 bales to raise the proposed capital of twenty millions of ~ 
dollars. Aud be it remembered, that these 800,000 bales will go 
into the hands of the manufacturers, and will supply one-third of their 
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wants for the year. The operation, therefore, will have no tendency 
to raise prices ; on the contrary, it must depress the value of the resi- 
due of the crop. Can it be believed that nearly one-third of the 
cotton crop of the year will be thus disposed of for the purpose of 
subscribing to the stock of the company ? The man who so believes, 
must have faith in the existence of folly amounting to infatua- 
tion. « 

We will, however, for argument sake, suppose the association to 
be organized ; and proceed to the 

Second inquiry,— Whether it would, or could, remedy the evils of 
short prices ? 

I will suppose the capital of twenty millions of dollars to have 
been paid in by stockholders, who hadthe money ready for invest- 
ment, when opportunity offered: and will make no deduction from 
its amount for purchasing, a building, warehouses, salaries of officers, 
&e., &e, 

The company gives “notice to the world, that whenever cotton 
offering is not wanted by others, at or above 11 cents per pound, it 
will be wanted by it.” Would not cotton be rushed upon it until 
its capital was invested? At eleven cents per pound, tie value of 
a bale of cotton would be forty-four dollars ; and the twenty millions 
of dollars would purchase 454,000 bales: after which the company 
would remain dormant, and incapable of action, or life, until some 
future short crop of cotton shvuld so raise the price, as to enable it to 
sell what it had purchased. Meanwhile, would this withdrawal from 
market of 454,000 bales materially raise the price of the 2,700,000 
bales left to supply a demand for 2,300,000? I think it would 
not. 

If the capital of twenty millions of dollars was raised by sale of 
the 800,000 bales before mentioned, the chance for a rise in the price 
of cotton would be still less; for that sale would have supplied the 
manufacturers with more than one-third of their wants, and at a min- 
imum price; and they would afterwards dictate the price for the 
remainder, In this case, too, the capital raised by supplying the 
manufacturers with 800,000 bales, when invested in cotton at 1] 
cents, would only withdraw 454,000 bales from market, and leave 
1,940,000 bales to supply a remaining demand for 1,500,000 bales. 

But the author of the scheme has another way of obtaining his 
capital of twenty millions of dollars: “ The planters will deposit their 
cotton with the company, and take its stock in payment.” Will this 
plan produce better effects ? 

The company will not expect subscriptions to its stock, payable in 
cotton at prices lower than 11 cents; at which rate this plan will 
place in the company’s warehouses nearly the same number of 
454,000 bales; after which, as before stated, all capacity for further 
action ceases; and still no rise in the price of the remainder of the 
crop will result. 

0 enable it to raise the price of cotton, the capital of the company 
should be forty, instead of twenty, millions of dollars. Such a sum 
nvested, at 11 cents per pound, would place in its warehouses 
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900,000 bales of cotton ; and leave in the market barely a sufficiency 
to supply the demand. Under such circumstances, prices would 
certainly advance. But what would be the inducement to such a 
subscription of stock? Cui bono? The advance in prices would 
benefit only those who were not stockholders ; while their 900,000 
bales must remain in the warehouses of the company until short 
#ops or increased consumption should cause the demand to exceed 
the supply. Where will the author of the scheme find such public- 
spirited and self-sacrificing stockholders? 

This review of the scheme was, however,unnecessary, inasmuch as 
failure and bankruptcy has been the result of every such attempt at 
monopoly ; and “ vanity Of vanities” would be the sentence pro- 


nounced upon it by every ercial man. 

If, as is proposed, another Gatton Planters’ Convention be held in 
April next, at Montgomery, Alabama, it is to be hoped that better 
judgment will prevail, and some plain and practicable scheme be 


adopted. 


A Memeper or tHe Convention. 


ART. I1—DIRECT FOREIGN TRADE OF THE SOUTH* 


COMMERCIAL CONVENTIONS, 


Some twelve or fifteen years ago there was a move at the South 
in favor of direct trade. Conventions were held at various places, 
and resolutions were passed binding the merchants of the South, like 
the oath which old Neptune administers to sailors when crossing the 
Line,—“* Never to kiss the maid when they can kiss the mistress, 
unless they like the maid the best :”"—“ never to eat hard bread when 
they can get soft, unless they prefer the hard.” So our Conventions re- 
solved, that southern merchants should never buy in the North, when 
they could purchase at the South, unless they could buy cheaper at the 
North. 

We thought then, that much might be done to recover back to the 
South its lost trade. But we were of opinion that it could not be 
done merely by taking sailors’ oaths, or by passing Neptunian reso- 
jutions. It could not, we thought, be done, unless merchants would 
put their hands in their pockets: but this they were not prepared to 
do. And so the impulse then given to southern commerce ended, 
we believe, with a cargo or two of sugar that was imported from the 
West Indies into Norfolk direct, instead of being carried right by the 
Capes of Virginia to New-York, and then sent from there back to 
Norfolk. 





* This able paper is from the pen of that distinguished advocate of southern industrial 
progress, Lieutenant M. F. Maury, of Washington, D. C.; and yielding to numerou 
solicitations, we re-publish it from ‘ae Southern Literary Messenger, believing such t 
be a most acceptable service to all of our readers. 
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We mind the time well when these Conventions took place; our 
heart was in the move, and our spirit went along with the delegates 
every time. It was in 1837-8, along there—when the British go- 
vernment was about writing Q, E. D. to the practical demonstration 
which the “ Sirius,” the “ Liverpool,” and the “ Great Western,” were 
just then giving to the great problem of Ocean Steam Navigation. 

France, the French, and the King of the French, were burning with 
the desire not to be outdone by England. They had the money 
ready, and were looking for a port on this side to which they might 
start an opposition line of'steamers. It was then proposed that the 
South should offer tostake part of the. stock, provided the French 
_ would select Norfolk as the terminus Oe cn thus get the 
~ line into the hands of Americans ; for we “felt it in our bones,” that, 
even at that day, we could beat ‘ohm Bull. 

We did succeed in impressing one gentleman, at least, with our 
notions. Him we knew well: he was an enterprising go-ahead fellow. 
Requiescat! Captivated with the idea of subsidizing the French in 
the noble enterprise, he petitioned the Virginia legislature to grant 
him the charter for an Atlantic Steam Navigation Company, He 
wanted no privileges, no favors, but simply the charter; for he was 
sure that with the charter and his energies, he could gain the French 
over as allies, and induce them to select Norfolk for the American 
terminus of their line. 

The legislature refused the charter. The French, meeting with 
no sympathy on this side, receiving no overtures from the South to 
send their boats to Norfolk, proceeded to build their vessels. They 
selected New-York for their American station, and sent over their 
steamers filled with officers and servants so bedizened with “ tog- 
gery,” that passengers could not tell one from the other. Finally, 
after a trip or two, one of these st~amers, loaded down with passen- 
gers and freight, put to sea from New-York; and after getting fairly 
out into blue water, discovered that the sugar had been forgotten. 
The captain made a speech at the breakfast table the next morning, 
and offered to put back for sugar if the passengers would say so: but 
it was too late. The passengers had already become sour. This sugar 
business broke up the line. Johnny Crapo retired from the contest, 
and left the field to John Bull, to be by him enjoyed without a com- 
petitor for some ten or twelve years. 

No human sagacity could penetrate clearly enough into the future 
then, to see all that has since actually turned up in the way of Ocean 
Steam Navigation and steamship enterprises ; but there is little or 
no doubt that, had the suggestions of this journal, at the time they 
were made, been adopted by the advocates of direct trade in the 
South—that, had the legislature of Virginia granted that Ocean 
Steam Navigation Charter, Norfolk would at this day have been the 
centre of steamship enterprise for the United States. 

The French steamers would have been built there; they would 
have been commanded and controlled by Americans who would never 

forget their sugar, nor make their passengers sour. 


This would have established foundries, machine shops, and ship 
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yards at Norfolk, and have placed her ten or fifteen years ahead of 
New-York in the steamship business. Norfolk would then have been 
enabled to get the contracts from the Government for establishing 
those lines of splendid steamers that are now giving such a tremen- 
dous impetus to the business, the trade, travel and traffic of New- 
York. The lines to the Isthmus would have belonged to Norfolk. 
Hers would probably have been the Havre and Bremen lines. And 
bo Old Dominion might have claimed also what is now the “ Collins’ 
ine.” 

Geographically speaking, Norfolk is in.a position to have com- 
manded the business of the Atlantic seaboard. It is midway the coast. 
It has a back country of surprising fertility—of great capacity and 
resources; and as far as the approaches from the sea are concerned, 
its facility of ingress and egress, at all times and in al] weathers, there 
is from Maine to Georgia, from the St. Johns to the Rio Grande, 
nothing like Norfolk. 

The waters which flow past Norfolk into the sea, divide the pro- 
ducing from the consuming states of the Atlantic slope—the agricul- 
tural from the manufacturing—the ice ponds of the North from the 
cotton fields at the South—the potato patch from the rice plantation— 
the miner from the planter. And these same waters unite at this one 
place the natural chann-ls that lesd from the most famous regions 
in the country for corn, wheat and tobacco, to the great commercial 
marts, 

In order to satisfy any one of the vast natural advantages which 
Norfolk has over any other Atlantic seaport, let us compare the back 
country which naturally belongs to this ancient borough and modern 
city, with that which naturally belongs to New-York. We hope the 
reader will refer to a map of the United States, and with his pencil 
trace a line on it to include all the country which is drained into the 
Hudson River :—for that is the back country which naturally belongs 
to the city of New-York. 

Now let him, in iike manner, draw another line to include within 
it all the country that is drained into the Chesapeake Bay ; for this is 
the back country which naturally belongs to Norfolk. To do this, he 
will begin and run along upon the ridge—the “ Divide,” the western 
people call it—between the Delaware and the Chesapeake. 

Running thence northwardly, his pencil-mark will include all of 
Pennsylvania that isin the valley of the Susquehannah—all of Mary- 
land this side of the mountains—the valley of the Potomac, the Rap- 
pahannock, the York and the James rivers, with the valley of the 
Roanoke and a great part of the State of North Carolina, whose only 
outlet to the sea is via Norfolk. 

Such is the back country that nature has given to Norfolk for her 
. commercial foundation—and such to New-York for the corner-stone 
of her commercial edifice. 

Virginia saw these advantages, and slept upon them. She knew 
that Nature had placed them there and made them hers. She never 
dreamed that man could take them away. But man has. The en. 
terprise of man has extended the back country of New-York from the 
sea to the lakes ; from the waters of Long Island Sound to the waters 
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of the Gulf of Mexico. It has turned the commerce of the St. Law- 
rence down the Hudson, and placed the mouth of the Mississippi as 
much at Sandy Hook as it is at the Balize. 

Thus did New-York while Virginia was sleeping. Just as she was 
beginning to wake up, chance and the course of events threw in her 
way the steamship enterprise of the French. Her merchants, how- 
ever, could not get their hands in their pockets, or rather they stood 
with their hands in their pockets for ten years, and quietly looked on 
while New-York was projecting her plans, displaying her enterprise 
and monopolizin ; al] those steam advantages; and now that New- 
York has got fairly under way, they in the South are again rousing 
up the people and calling their conventions in favor of steamships 
and direct trade. Better late than never. We welcome the move 
with all our heart, and mean to support it with all our strength 
—save and except the Neptunian resolutions. We do not go for them. 

We do not wish to discourage the move for a line of steamers from 
Norfolk to Europe, as great as the odds against Norfolk now are. 
We know that there are business men in the South, who, if once they 
put their hands in their pockets and their shoulders to the wheel, have 
energy, enterprise and capacity enough for anything that energy, en- 
terprise and capacity can effect. 

While we do not wish to discourage that move, therefore, we have 
& proposition to make, which, by timely adoption, will, we think, do 
much towards recovering for the South her lost advantages, and that 
with interest. This proposition is another steamship enterprise. It 
may meet the fate of the former one, but if so, the end of the next 15 
years will show its rejection to be a piece of short-sighted policy, 
more to be deplored than all the inaction heretofore observed by 
Virginia with regard to her natural resources and commercial advan- 
tages. 

The South wants to regain her direct trade: Let us first examine 
how the South came to lose it, and the North to get it. We shall then 
know the better how to proceed, and what to do towards recovering it. 

The course of navigation from Europe to this country used to be 
down along the coast of Africa to the region of the N. E. trade winds. 
These winds are fair winds for getting to the westward. Ships took 
them, and with them ran over to the United States; falling in with 
the southern coast first, and making the land of Charleston or the 
capes of the Carolinas or of Virginia, they would then take a fresh 
departure for New-York, Boston, or their port of destination, where- 
ever it was, among the New-England States. 

This made of Charleston and Norfolk a sort of relay station, and 
placed them on the way-side of the commercial highway, leading 
from Old to New-England. 

It was rarely that vessels were found in those days to sail more 
than four or five knots under the most favorable circumstances. 
About two miles the hour was the average rate of speed for mer- 
chantmen in those days. It was not so fast as the gulf stream 
would carry a log. 

Along the reute now pursued by vessels bound from Liverpool to 
New-York, the winds are adverse, and the gulf stream has to be 
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stemmed nearly all the way. The merchantmen of the last century 
were incapable of beating up against wind and tide both; conse- 
quently the northern passage was closed to them, and the usual route 
was to follow the track of Columbus—pass through the Sargasso 
Sea, catch the N, E. trades, and getting on the parallel of some 
southern port in America, to steer due west until they made the 
land, 

If the merchantman of that day, after thus making her Jand-fall, 
ascertaining her position and keeping away for her port, met a N. W. 
gale or a snow-storm, as in winter she was very apt to do off New- 
York or Boston, her course was to run back south, and to lay in 
Charleston until the next spring, waiting for good weather, and a fair 
opportunity for going northward again. 

‘hough the existence of the gulf stream was known more than two 
centuries ago, the fact that its waters were warmer than those of the 
sea along side of it, and the idea that this difference of temperature 
could be made available for longitude at sea, was not promulgated 
to navigators until 1796-7. 

This is an epoch in navigation, and from it commences an era in 
the course of trade between the old world and the new. 

In those days, if the mariner at sea could lay his out-spread hand 
down upon his chart, and say that it certainly covered the place of 
his ship, he was called a “lucky dog,” and entitled to be considered 
a navigator. 

We beg leave to illustrate, and to instance, as we go along: In 
1779, when John Adams was returning to the United States, from 
his first mission to France, he came in a French man-of-war, and 
men-of-war were much better navigated in those days than merchant- 
men. After leaving the shores of France, they did not discover their 
longitude until they got soundings in the waters of America, 

We quote from his diary, 

“Saturday, 17th.” It was July. “Three days past we have 
sounded for the Grand Bank, but have not found it.”* 

Two weeks after that, viz. on the 31st, when they did find bottom, 
he remarks: “The weather, the wind, the discovery of our longitude, 
give us all fine spirits this morning.” 

A modern vessel would sail across the Atlantic while the “frigate 
Sensible” was seeking her longitude. 

Such was the course of navigation, such the difficulties in the way 
of trade across the Atlantic prior to 1796, that Charleston and Nor- 
folk, of necessity, became the half-way houses, the great entrepots 
of traffic, the points of communication between Europe and the 
“ colonies,” 

From 1776 dates a new era in the political affairs of this country 
—and from 1796—twenty years after—and so on at intervals of 
twenty years, dates regularly a new era in the affairs of commerce 
and navigation. 

Then—in ’96—it was made known to navigators how, by dipping 





* Life and Works of John Adams, Vol. III. pp, 226-7. 
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a thermometer into the water as they approached our shores, they 
might tell whether they were in or out of the gulf stream—whether 
they were on this or that side of it, and consequently know 
their longitude. This was a discovery. It was hailed as such by 
the whole sea-faring community. Works were written on “Thermal 
Navigation ;” and the streaks of hot and cold water in and near the 

ulf stream, were likened to blue and red ribbons, which Providence 

ad stretched upon the green bosom of the Atlantic, to warn the 
navigator of his approach to our shores, and to tell him his 
longitude. 

At that time, too, great improvements in naval architecture were 
about to take place. The keels of the fastest ships that we have in 
our navy at this day were laid then. 

These discoveries and improvements enabled ships bound from Eu- 
rope to approach the coast of the United States with the gulf stream 
for a beacon; and they, moreover, enabled merchantmen, by being 
swift of foot, to turn to windward better, and consequently to beat 
over from Europe against the gulf stream and the prevailing west- 
erly winds of the direct route. 

Thus traders began to come direct to our northern ports, instead 
of first touching at the southern for a land-fall and good weather. 

Thus Charleston ceased to be a half-way house, and was made an 
outside station. The South, quietly and in silence, looked on while 
this revolution was making its changes. 

After another period of twenty years, viz., in 1816, another era in 
commercial affairs, and the business of the sea. was commenced. 
In that year, Jeremiah Thompson, Isaac Wright, and others—in 
honor of whom the city of New-York should erect a monument— 
commenced the system of packet ships. 

They put three vessels of 300 or 400 tons each, on the line to 
Liverpool, to sail on stated days regularly once a month, or there- 
away. The croakers all thought, and many said, that these ships 
would be “no go ”—that they were entirely too large, and that often 
the day of sailing would arrive when there would be neither freight 
nor passengers to take. But the staid old Quaker who was in the 
concern knew what he was about. He sailedon the regular day, and 
gave his captains the postage upon all the letters conveyed to and fro, 
and for a quick passage he promised them a new gown for their 
wives, sometimes a new coat for themselves. 

The “ Liners,” as the packet ships of New-York came to be called, 
went on increasing in numbers and size and in favor with merchants 
and ship owners, unti! the sea became white with their sails, and New- 
York the focus from which they diverged to all ports of the world, 
and to which they all returned. 

Opposition lines were g6t up to Liverpool, and independent ones 
established to London and Havre. Besides these, lines of packet 
ships, packet brigs, and packet schooners were established between 
New-York and every sea-port town in the United States. They all 
had their regular day of sailing, and daily fleets of them were to be 
seen going out and coming into the harbor of New-York. 
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Having their regular days of sailing for New-York, they would 
bring anything at any rate of freight that would pay for putting in 
and taking out, rather than return empty. Hence they would take 
for a mere song, pine wood from Virginia, naval stores from North 
Carolina, stones from New-England, ores from Cuba, &c., which last 
were again taken without freight to England, because Cuba ores served 
for ballast. ‘ 

Thus the packet system built up New-York, and made her the 
great central market for all the surplus produce of all sorts from all 
parts of the seaboard. Whatever the country produced for sale, 
samples of it were brought by the packets to the wharves of New- 
York, and thus the warehouses of that city became an immense 
variety store, in which is to be found whatever is to be bought or sold 
in the United States. 

The packet ships carried the mails across the Atlantic. They made 
- New-York the point of communication with the Old World ; and they 
controlled the business of dispatch for the whole country. They were 
the “ Adams’ Express” of the day. The merchants of the North 
and the South all sent by them for their spring and fall fashions— 
their light goods, small parcels—all special orders were executed in 
that way. So completely had they monopolized everything for New- 
York, in the way of foreign business, travel, and correspondence, 
that in the year 1837, when they had served out their twenty years, 
there was not a single vessel that cleared from Boston for Liverpool. 
But they had run their twenty years, and another era in the business 
of commerce was about to arise. 

In 1837 commenced the era of Ocean Steam Navigation, though 
twenty years before that the South had sent out an avant courier 
from Georgia ; but the South rested content with the honor of being 
the first to stride across the Atlantic under steam. This was the 
time—’37—when the idea was thrown out that Virginia should offer 
to co-operate with the French and invite them to send their steamers 
into Norfolk. 

The steamers, contrary to all expectations, gave an impulse to the 
packet ships, the packet ships re-acted upon the steamers, and both 
greatly increased in numbers and enlarged the business of the country. 
Boston got its line of steamers, sent its ships to Liverpool, and reco- 
vered all the trade, and more, too, that it had lost when steamers first 
began to ply. 

The steamers, it was found, so far from interfering with the regular 
“ Liners,” created a business of their own. New-York looked on 
quietly for ten years, before she understood this matter, or began to 
move in it. But New-York, during the interval, was feeling the way 
with English capital, as in the mean time Norfolk might have done 
with French. Finally, New-York got the federal government com- 
mitted to the tune of many millions for her steamship enterprise. 
Thus backed up, New-York launched her ocean steamers, and now 
leads the world in that navigation. 

There is room for opposition both to Europe and the gulf, but 
New-York is a powerful competitor, and the odds are now greatly in 
her favor. 
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It is curious to look back at the important commercial and political 
events which have taken place regularly at intervals of double de- 
cades, one after the other. 

We commence with 1776: every generation continues in the majo- 
rity for about twenty years. When the people, therefore, who had 
the ascendency in "76, had passed into the minority, their successors 
-—the next generation—signalized the occasion and their accession to 
the majority, by turning the Atlantic coast, in a commercial point of 
view, upside down ; by removing Charleston from the half-way to an 
outside station on the road between the old world and the new—for 
at that period the direct trade of Charleston alone was greater than 
that of New-York and all the New-England States together. The 
philosopher, with no other instrument than the water-thermometer, did 
all this. 

When this generation had fretted out its sway of twenty years in 
the majority, had reached its sere and yellow leaf, and passed into 
the minority, its successor signalized its installation by the establish- 
ment of the packet system—a system which is »t the bottom and the 
top of New-York’s commercial ascendency, operating as a sort of 
first principle among the real causes of the great business prosperity 
of that city. 

If we were asked to trace back to the very source those influences 
which first obtained expression in the construction of the Erie canal, 
we should point to the water-thermometer and the packet system. 
It was on account of the prosperity, the commercial advantages, power 
and influence, that New-York derived from these, that she was enabled 
to undertake that work. Each new work added more and more to 
her power and wealth; but the key to it all, the very foundations 
of that wealth and power, commenced with the water-thermometer 
and were laid in the packet system. The water-thermometer 
and the packet system gave her the power to remove the commercial 
mouth of the St. Lawrence from the Straits of Belleisle to Sandy 
Hook—to turn the Mississippi valley upside down, causing the pro- 
duce thereof to flow north and enter the sea under the highlands of 
Navesink. 

These are go-ahead times, and the rising generation is crowding so 
fast upon us of the Ocean Steam Navigation era, that, though we have 
but five years of our allotted time left to run, we doubt whether our 
successor will not crowd us out before the full term of our double 
decade shall have expired. 

Before 1857, we hope to see the Isthmus pierced with commercial 
thoroughfares and great national highways—before °57, we hope to 
see the proposition which we have to make, in full blast, recovering 
and restoring back to the South in ten-fold measure, all its lost advan- 
tages—its foreign commerce, its direct trade, its importing business, 
and commercial prosperity. 

Great Britain and Europe are not the only countries in the world 
with which commercial intercourse is desirable ; nor are they the only 
ones whose trade can enrich and make prosperous. 

Let the South not forget to look to the South. Let her study the 
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immensity of the commercial resources which lie dormant in that 
direction. Let her see if she have not the ability now to hasten and 
assist the development of them; and being developed, to command, 
to reap, and enjoy them. 

Behold the valley of the Amazon, and the great river-basins of 
South America. Unexplored there, is a wilderness of treasures ; 
all the elements of the most valuable commerce are there, and they 
are of easy development. 

We hope the reader will consult the map as he follows us in what 
we are about to say. 

Of more than twice the size of the Mississippi valley, the valley 
of the Amazon is entirely inter-tropical. An everlasting summer 
reigns there. Up to the very base of the Andes, the river itself is 
navigable for vessels of the largest class. The Pennsylvania 74 
might go there. 

A natural canal through the Caciquiari connects it with the Orino- 
ko. Giving drainage and fertility to immense plains that cover two 
millions of square miles, it receives from the north and the south 
innumerable tributaries, which, it is said, afford an inland navigation 
up and down of not less than seventy or eighty thousand miles in 
extent. Stretched out in a continuous line, the navigable streams of 
that great water-shed would more than completely encircle the earth 
around at its largest girth. 

All the climates of India are there. Indeed, we may say, that 
from the mouth to the sources of the Amazon, piled up one above 
the other, and spread out, Andean-like, over steppe after steppe in 
beautiful unbroken succession, are all the climates, and all the soils, 
with the capacities of production, that are to be found between the 
regions of everlasting summer and eternal snow. 

The valley of the Amazon is the — of production for India-rub- 
ber—an article of commerce which no parallel as to the increase 
of demand for it, save and except in the history of our own great 
staple since the invention of the cotton gin. We all recollect when 
the only uses to which India-rubber was applied were to rub out pen- 
cil marks and make trap-balls for boys. But it is made into shoes 
and hats, caps and cloaks, foot-balls and purses, ribbons and cushions, 
boats, beds, tents, and bags ; into pontoons for pushing armies across 
rivers, and into camels for lifting ships over shoals. It is also ap- 
plied to a variety of other uses and purposes, the mere enumeration 
of which would make us tedious. New applications of it are con- 
tinually being made. Boundless forests of the syringa tree are found 
upon the banks of this stream, and the exportation of this gum from 
the mouth of that river is daily becoming a business of more and 
more value, extent and importance. 

In 1846-7, pontoons for the British army in India, and tents for the 
American army in Mexico, were made in New-England from the 
India-rubber of the Amazon. It is the best in the world. 

The sugar-cane is found there in its most luxuriant growth, and of 
the richest saccharine development. It requires to be planted but once 


in 20 years. 
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There, too, are produced, of excellent quality and in great profu- 
sion, coffee and tobacco, rice and indigo, cocoa and cotton, with drugs 
of virtues the most rare, dyes of hues the most brilliant, and spices 
of aroma the most exquisite. 

Soils of the richest loam and the finest alluvians are there; the 
climates of India, of the Moluccas and the Spice Islands, are all 
there ; and there, too, lying dormant, are the boundless agricultural 
and mineral capacities of the East and West, all clustered together. 
If commerce were but once to spread its wings over that valley, the 
shadow of it would be like the touch of the magician’s wand—those 
immense resources would spring right up into life and activity. 

In the fine imagery of their language, the Indians call the Amazon 
the “ King of Rivers.” It empties into the ocean under the Line. 

Now look: Nature has scooped out the land in Central America, 
and cut the continent nearly in two there, that she might plant be- 
tween the mouth of the “ King of Rivers” and of the “Father of 
Waters,” an arm of the sea capable of receiving the surplus produce 
which the two grandest river basins on the face of the earth are some 
day to pour out into the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. 
These two sheets of water form the great commercial lap of the 
South. This sea and gulf receive the drainage of all the rivers of 
note in both continents, except the La Plata on the South, the 
Columbia on the West, the St. Lawrence and those of the Atlantic 
seaboard on the East. 

Excluding the inhospitable regions of Patagonia on the South, and 
Labrador on the North, and referring only to the agricultural lati- 
tudes, the two Americas cover an area of land, in round numbers, of 
about ten millions of square miles. To not less than six of this 
ten, this sea and gulf are the natural outlet. Of these six, about two- 
thirds are inter-tropical, producing a variety of articles to which the 
other parts of the continent never can offer competition. Nature has 
so ordered it. 

With scarce the exception of a “ten mile square,” the whole of 
this immense Carribbean water-shed, which is nearly double the area 
of Europe, is composed of fine, rich arable iand. The rainless coasts 
of Peru, the sandy plains of Lower California, the great salt desert of 
the North, and the Sahara-like desert of Atacama at the South, all 
lie without it; they fall within the other four of thé ten millions. 
They are unarable ; and, therefore, as they are unfit for cultivation, 
they should be, in this classification, arranged with the inhospitable 
regions of Patagonia and Labrador. So classing these barren places, 
we discover the startling fact, that these two rivers are the natural 
outlets, and the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico are the natural 
receptacles, for the surplus produce of nearly three-fourths of the 
whole extent of arable land in the two Americas. Moreover, these 
two marine basins of the South are also the natural outlet, north 
and south, for the productions of not less than 70° of latitude. The 
Mississippi runs south, and crosses parallels of latitude ; it conse- 
quently traverses a great diversity of climates, and floats down to 
the gulf a great variety of produce,—a large assortment of staples. 
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Its tributaries flow east and west ; and each one contributes to the 
main stream itself many productions that are peculiar to its own lati- 
tude and climate. 

The Amazon flows east. It runs along a parallel of latitude, 
Save and except the changes due to elevation, its climates are the 
same, and its banks, from source to mouth, are lined with the same 
growth. Its tributaries run north and south, and the products sup- 
plied by one of these, to the main stream, are duplicates of the pro- 
ducts to be contributed by all. 

In our river valley, winter and summer, spring and autumn, mark 
the year and divide the seasons; in the other, the seasons are the wet 
and the dry, and the year is all summer. One valley is in the 
northern hemisphere, the other in the southern. When it is seed- 
time on one side, the harvest is ripe on the other. 

The Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico are twin basins. They 
are seas Mesopotamian, and wholly American. The great equatorial 
current having its genesis in the Indian Ocean, and doubling the Cape 
of Good Hope, sweeps by the mouth of the Amazon, and after 
traversing both Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico, it meets with the 
gulf stream, and places the commercial outlet of that river almost 
as much in the Florida pass as is the mouth of the Mississippi River 
itself. Two travelers may set out from the Yucatan Pass; one 
north for the sources of the Missouri, the other south for the head 
waters of the Amazon. If, when the former reaches the base of the 
Rocky Mountains, he will cut a tree down, and let it fall in the river, 
so that it will drift with the current without lodging by the way, it 
wil] meet in the Straits of Florida one cut and cast into the Amazon, 
by the other traveler, from the sides of the Andes, and floated down 
that river in like manner. The natural route of the drift-wood from 
both to the open sea, is through the Gulf of Mexico, around the pen- 
insula of Florida, and so out into the Atlantic through the gulf 
stream. 

These twin basins are destined by Nature to be the greatest com- 
mercial receptacles in the world. No age, clime, nor quarter of the 
globe, affords any parallel or any conditions of the least resemblance 
to these which we find in this sea or gulf. 

What other arm of the ocean is between two continents with op- 
posite seasons? Where is there another gulf stream uniting ‘the 
waters ofan Amazon with the waters of a Mississippi—an extra-tropi- 
cal with an intertropical river—and placing the commerical outlet of 
both before the doors of one and the same people? Where, in the 
wide ocean, or the wider world, is there another Mesopotamian 
Sea, that is the natural outlet for a system of river basins draining 

an extent of arable aad fertile lands greater than the Continent of 
Eurvupe can contain ;—that yield all the productions of the torrid and 
the temperate zones ;—and that are so situated withal, that from op- 
posite hemispheres, with their opposite seasons, they will deliver 
into the markets a crop every six months? Famine can never visit 
such a land. The double chance of a crop in double hemispheres, 
frees it from any such liability. 
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In consequence of the winds and currents of the sea, the course of 
navigation from the mouths of these two rivers, as well as from all 
parts of the Gulf and Caribbean Sea, is such, as to compel every 
vessel that trades in their markets, whether it be with the produce 
of the great Amazonian valley at the South, or the mighty valley of 
the West,—we repeat, the course of navigation is such as to compel 
every vessel so freighted for Europe, for Africa, for India—nay, for 
Rio de Janeiro and for South America itself, to pass the very offings 
of our southern ports on their way to market. 

From the Gulf of Mexico, all the great commercial markets of the 
world are down hill. A vessel bound from the gulf to Europe, 
places herself in the current of the gulf stream, and drifts along with 
it at the rate, for part of the way, of 80 or 100 miles a day. If her 
destination be Rio, or India, or California, her course is the same as 
far north as the Island of Bermuda. 

And when there shall be established a commercial thoroughfare 
across the Isthmus, the trade winds of the Pacific will place China, 
India, New Holland, and all the islands of that ocean, down hill also 
frora this sea of ours. In that case, the whole of Europe must pass 
by our very doors on the great highway to the markets both of the 
East and the West Indies. 

This beautiful Mesopotamian Sea is in a position to occupy the 
summit level of navigation, and to become the great commercial re- 
ceptacle of the world. Our rivers run into it, and float down with 
their currents the surplus articles of merchandise that are produced 
upon their banks. Arrived with them upon the bosom of this grand 
marine basin, there are the eurrents of the sea and the winds of 
heaven so arranged by nature, that they drift it and waft it down hill 
and down stream to the great market places of the world. 

To one who has never studied the course of the winds and cur- 
rents of the sea, and the influence which they exert upon the routes 
which vessels must pursue in order to accomplish their voyages to 
and fro across the ocean, it appears startling to be told that the shores 
of the southern states, of Florida and the Carolinas, are on the way- 
side of vessels bound from the mouth of the Amazon, the Orinoko 
and the Magdalena rivers to Rio de Janeiro as well as to Europe. 
The way out upon the high seas from the mouth of these rivers, and 
from that of the Mississippi, is practically one and the same, 

To a vessel under canvass, Norfolk is not half as far, in point of 
time, from the mouth of the Amazon, as is Rio in Brazil. 

On account of the winds and currents of the Atlantic, a vessel 
bound from the Amazon to Rio, has first to sail to the northward 
until she reaches the northern parallel of 25° or 30° before she can 
begin to stand south. It is the same, no matter what be her destina- 
tion, provided it be not the West Indies, nor any of the ports in the 
Caribbean Sea, or Gulf of Mexico. 

Norfolk and Charleston may be called half-way houses from the 
Amazon and the Gulf, to New-York, to England and Europe, and to 
all ports in Africa, South America, India, and around Cape Horn. 
10 VOL, IL. 
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Indeed, they are the half-way houses from Amazonia to all the mar- 
kets of the world, the way to which is across the seas, 

We wish to fix attention as to the great advantages which our 
geographical and physical position gives us of the United States, in 
contending for the commerce to which the valleys of the Amazon, 
the Orinoko and the Magdalena are destined at some day to give 
rise. 

Before we submit the proposition which we design to make to the 
merchants of the South in particular, and to the people of these 
United States in general, we wish to call attention to another physi- 
cal condition which nature has connected with the South American 
trade, and particularly with the commerce to which her river basins 
are to give rise. And that is, that not only do none of these river 
basins, but none of the continents of the southern hemisphere, afford 
the contrasts for forming seafaring communities among their inhabi- 
tants. Who ever heard of Brazilian seamen, or of the “ mariners of 
Peru?” We have heard of the Gauchos, the Llaneros, and the 
horsemen of South America, but never of its seamen. 

In order to become sailors, people must use the sea; and that 
they may use it, familiarity with it from boyhood and in early life is 
one of the pre-requisites. Preliminary to this pre-requisite is a deeply 
articulated shore line ;—a sea front richly indented with bays, bights, 
gulfs and harbors, thrusting themselves far up into the country 
on one hand, with capes, promontories and peninsulas pushing far 
out into the sea on the other,—thus increasing the length of water 
line ;—thus bringing the inhabitants and the sea into close proximity 
and into the presence of each other. 

Let any one of our readers who lives between tide-water and the 
Blue Ridge, cast about him, in his neighborhood, and tell how many 
boys and young men have left it and their country-life to become 
sailors; small, indeed, is the number. Even there the people are too 
far from the sea to take to it for a living. 

Now let him take the map and look at the stiff, rigid shore line, 
not only of South America, but of the southern continent generally, 
and then let him compare their almost isleless coasts with the finely 
articulated and beautifully contrasted shore lines of the northern 
hemisphere: the Gulf of Mexico with its gems; the peninsula of 
Florida; its string of islands; the sounds, and bays, and gulfs at the 
north; the Mediterranean reaching a thousand miles and more back 
into the heart of the continent ; the Red Sea separating it almost in 
two; the Baltic and the Black ; the gulfs and bays and bights and 
peninsulas of India and China. Let him look at these physical 
features; let him contrast the two hemispheres in this respect, and 
see how much more maritime in feature one is than the other ; let him 
study these features on a map of the world, and he will perceive how 
that nature has decreed that the seat of maritime power, strength and 
greatness, shall be in the northern, not in the southern hemis- 
phere. 

Another condition required in the constitution of sea-faring com- 
munities is a niggardly soil, or other sources of a scanty livelihood 
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to the laboring man. In these days, men forsake the land for the sea 
only, when the sea affords better means of living than the land. 

Where in the history of the world did the people of any nation 
ever become maritime in their habits, when their climates were mild, 
their soil kind, and lands cheap? There is no such instance on record, 
Who ever heard of bodies of men forsaking the cheap lands and 
beautiful climates of the Mississippi valley to become mariners, only 
that they may wring from the seas a hard-earned, coarse, sometimes 
scanty and often dangerous subsistence ? 

If the Mississippi Valley do not produce seamen enough to fetch 
and carry its own produce across the ocean, and to do its own com- 
merce, much less will that of the Amazon with its softer climates and 
more benignant soils. 

Therefore, whatever be the extent of the business which the Ama- 
zon may have to offer commerce, the fetching and the carrying of it 
must be done by sailors from our own side of the equator. Why may 
they not be Virginia and Carolina sailors? Those states have along 
the sea-shore pine barrens poor enough to drive men, women and 
children all to sea for a living. 

In the Amazonian trade, the winds for us are fair to go and fair to 
come. And we of the Atlantic sea-coast are the only people for 
whom they are favorable both ways. 

The voyage from the capes of Virginia or from Charleston to the 
Amazon, is;the most certain voyage, as to the length of time, that is 
to be found between any two ports in the Atlantic Ocean. In eighteen 
or twenty days, a sailing vessel can go and come, the year round. 
The N. E. trade winds carry her there; and they bring her back. 
They are “ soldiers’ winds.” Therefore, among the inducements 
which the South has to move her in the matter of commencing to 
establish commercial relations and business ties in that direction, is 
the future one of competing,in her own vessels and with her own 
sailors, for the carrying trade of that magnificent water-shed. 

The proposition, therefore, which we have to make, is with regard to 
a line of steamers from Norfolk, Charleston or Savannah, to the 
mouth of the Amazon. 

Para is its “ New-Orleans.” It is the city at its mouth. It has a 
population of some 15,000 or 20,000 inhabitants. There is a line 
of steamers already in operation from Rio to Para. 

From Savannah to Para, the distance is about 2,500 miles; from 
Para to Rio, 2,100. This, at the rate of the best performance of 
Collins’ steamer “ Baltic,” would give for the passage between Rio 
and the United States thirteen days for coming and thirteen for 
going. 

The time occupied now in going and coming by sailing vessels, is 
about ninety days. 

Suppose we lengthen this computed passage, and base our esti- 
mates upon the supposition that the time to Rio, by this line of 
steamers, will really require twenty instead of thirteen days, viz. : 
ten to Para and ten thence to Rio. 

The effect of such a communication would be to turn the whole 
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correspondence and travel connected with the Atlantic slope of South 
America, through Norfolk, or whatever port may be selected for the 
American terminus of the line. No European nation can success- 
fully compete with us in this line of steamers, because their distance 
from Para is more than double ours. 

Now it should be recollected that our commercial transactions with 
Brazil and the valley of the Rio de la Plata, are already worth more 
than they are with any of the countries of Europe, except Great 
Britain and France. 

At this instant, the “Levee” at Para affords foreign commerce 
enough from the valley of the Amazon to give annual freight to a 
fleet of fifty sail. But this is nothing to what it will do when 
the stimulants of civilization, agricu]ture, navigation and commerce 
shall be applied to that prodigious wilderness of wealth. 

Of more than twice the area of the Mississippi valley, that of the 
Amazon is much more bountiful. There the labor of one day in seven 
is enough to crown the board of the hushandman with plenty. 

The vegetable kingdom sits enthroned there in surpassing gran- 
deur, sublimity and power. Its energies are in ceaseless display, its 
forces in perpetual activity, vigor and health. ‘There is there no fall- 
ing of the leaf; no season of repose in the vegetable economy: and 
consequently, no period for the decay of vegetation ; no time for the 
development of noxious gases and pestilential miasmatay As soon 
as these are evolved from one plant, they are absorbed by another in 
the perpetual summer: the result is, a climate of great salubrity. 

The display there of the vegetable force is terrific. Here with us, 
as we travel along the sea-shore, we see the vegetation standing back 
and separated from the water by the battle-ground between the 
waves and the land. Strewed with debris, and covered with frag- 
ments thrown up from the bottom of the sea, or uprooted from the 
base of the hills, this field of battle with us is a sandy, barren waste. 
In it, no subject of the vegetable kingdom is permitted to take root ; 
and not a member of the whole animal family is able to gather even 
the most scanty means of subsistence from it. The scene of the 
most perfect desolation to be found on the face of our planet, is the 
field of strife on our shores between the waves and the winds and the 
dry land. 

In Amazonia, the mineral gives place to the vegetable kingdom in 
the conflict, and a new combatant enters the field. The forces of the 
vegetable kingdom there, march down for the fight to the very water’s 
edge. A storm arises; the waves come and beat back the vegeta- 
tion, bearing it down and heaping a oe it piles of sand and shells, 
and cast up from the depths below. In a few days the tremendous 
power of vegetation recovers, and it is seen marching down over the 
sand banks and piles of fragments, and planting its foot again upon 
the water, in the water and under the water, and pushing out its ad- 
vance posts in lines of green far into the sea. 

The lilies of that valley attain such gigantic vigor and proportions 
that a single leaf will float a man. 

If there be such a display of vegetable growth in the wild state, of 
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what is such a climate not susceptible when it shall be assisted by the 
arts of cultivation ? 

Peruvian bark—cascarilla and cinchona, as the Spaniards call it—is 
found in the valley of the Amazon, and nowhere else. It is cut from 
the banks of one of its navigable tributaries, packed upon the backs 
of Peruvian sheep—carried up beyond the clouds into the regions of 
perpetual snow on mountain tops, and transported beyond the Andes, 
600 miles to the Pacific Ocean; arrived there, the ceroon, which, at 
the place of production in the great Amazon basin, was worth only 
a few pence, now commands from eighty to one hundred dollars. 

Thus the world is supplied, over the mountains and around Cape 
Horn by sheep, asses and ships, with that drug. Were steam once to 
force its way up the Amazon, this drug would come down the river 
and pass by our doors on its way to market. That trade, in its pre- 
sent state, is worth upwards of half a million annually. The use of 
quinine is increasing, and the demand therefore for the bark must 
continue -to increase. 

On the steppes of the Andes where they serve as a water-shed for 
the Amazon, are to be found flocks numbering thousands of sheep 
covered with fleeces of the finest and the rarest wool; and yet it is 
scarcely worth the shearing, so great are the difficulties of getting it 
to market. Nevertheless, were it possible to place this wool on a 
raft that would keep the current, and were it to be thus launched on 
the stream where the flocks go to drink, it would drift down the Ama- 
zon ; and being delivered by it to the winds and currents of the sea, 
it might, without other guide, be found in the gulf stream off Cape 
Hatteras ; so direct is the natural route even from the remote corners 
of that valley to this country. 

Such are the physical conditions which invite the South to the 
study of the commercial resources, the advantages of trade, and the 
interests to her navigation in that quarter. 

In the valley of the Amazon are mines of silver and gold of immense 
yield. There, too, are found and wrought the great quicksilver mines 
of the world; and there, too, situated far down towards the Atlantic 
in that valley arethe mines of diamonds, of gems and precious stones, 
which have dazzled princes, lent splendor to the crowned heads of 
Europe, and added brillianey to the pageants of all people. 

There is now on the statute books of Portugal a royal ordinance 
forbidding any of the produetions of India to be cultivated in Brazil. 
This was when Brazil was Portuguese ; and when Portugal was ap- 
prehensive lest the spices of Brazil would injure her eastern com- 
merce and possessions. 

The cinnamon of Amazonia is superior to that of Ceylon ; its gums 
and ornamental woods are said to be of surpassing beauty, variety, 
excellence and value. 

Men of science who have studied the physical conditions of Ama- 
zonia and India, and who have compared the climatology of the two 
regions, are of opinion, that in this magnificent wilderness of 
America, are to be found both soil and climate suitable for the pro- 
duction of every spice, gum, resin and drug that is grown in the 
East. 
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The spirit which moved men in the days of knight-errantry, which 
drove them in the time of the crusades, and which, at a later period, 
carried them across the seas, and conducted them to the New World 
in search of adventure and geographical discovery, is still as rife in 
this country as ever it was in the world. But it has assumed a new 
character : it has doffed the tinsel array of former times, and laid 
aside the pomp and circumstance with which it was wont to influence 
the imaginations of men, to dazzle their minds, bewilder their judg- 
ments and beguile their energies. Guided now by the lights of 
knowledge and improvement, which ornament the age in which we 
live, this active, restless and misdirected spirit of former times has 
been tamed down. Eminently utilitarian in its character, it now goes 
abroad with commerce, and seeks adventures in the fields of honest 
industry—achievements in the paths of peace. 

It is this spirit, which, if once permitted upon the wings of free 
navigation to enter the grand river basins of South America, will 
cause the wilderness there to blossom, and the whole land to smile 
under the tillage and the worship ofa peaceful and happy population. 

Therefore, let the South lock to the South for trade and commerce ; 
let her, in the peaceful Christian spirit of the day, cultivate with 
Brazil the relations of friends and neighbors ; let her foster, by all 
means in her power, liberal commercial relations with a region which 
has such vast possessions, such countless treasures, such infinite re- 
sources, to make valuable its future commerce—rich and great the 
people who are to enjoy it. 

There is no colonizer, civilizer, nor Christianizer like commerce. 

Encourage commerce, therefore, with the valley of the Amazon, 
and you encourage its settlement, and its cultivation, and the deve- 
lopment of its resources. And in doing this you keep bright also 
that precious chain with golden links, which bind nations together in 
peace and friendship. 

In the whole domain of future’commerce, the greatest boon for the 
people of the United States, is in the settlement of Amazonia. We 
are bound to enjoy largely of the commerce to which such settlement 
is te give rise. 

The people who go there will, for many generations yet to come, 
be dependent upon the United States for their manufactories, for ar- 
ticles of fancy and luxury, and for all varieties of merchandise, save and 
except those articles—and they in their unelaborated state—which 
they may dig from the mine, or gather from the field or the forest. 
The climate there is unfavorable for the workshop, and the soil will 
readily yield to the husbandman the richest of harvests wherewith, 
by exchange and barter, all his wants may be satisfied. 

What would any of the maritime nations not give for a monopoly 
of the commerce of the valley of the Mississippi as it now is—and 
what is that commerce now, compared to what that of the valley of 
the Amazon must be ? 

Settlement there, will transfer the productions of India and place 
them in Amazonia at our feet ; so that the ships of all nations that 
may flock there to buy and carry them away, will have to pass by our 
gates. 
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Surely an enterprise that has for its future the possibility of such 
results : an enterprise which has for its object the lifting up of the 
Indies and the setting of them down within a week, by steam, at our 
very doors—surely an enterprise which looks to such a revolution in the 
commerce of the world—to such a carrying trade, and to such a 
monopoly of it to ourselves—cannot fail to find favor with every true- 
hearted American, whether he come from the North, or the South, 
the East or the West. 

The beginning, it may be said, is too small for the end—the means 
proposed not adequate to the result. Not so: the fall of an apple 
was the beginning of a science. Have we not seen how by dip- 
ping a thermometer in the sea, our Atlantic coast, as it regards the 
course of navigation and trade with Europe, was turned end for end ? 
And how, by Jeremiah Thompson’s packet ship of 300 tons and the 
enterprise of New-York, the Mississippi valley has been turned up- 
side down, and the commercial mouth of the St. Lawrence river lifted 
up and brought by canal and railway down to Sandy Hook? We 
do not mean to commit ourselves to the position that a line of 
steamers from Norfolk to Para would be self-sustaining now. We 
have been speaking of the future, and maintaining that the establish- 
ment of the line now would give the South many and great prospective 
advantages that the South perhaps never would enjoy to the full ex- 
tent, unless she commence now and prepare foundations suitable for 
that magnificent commercial structure which is certainly at some day 
to arise out of that valley. 

To encourage the enterprise now, there is the carrying of the Bra- 
zilian and the Buenos Ayrean mails. The correspondence between 
the United States, Para, Rio, Montevideo, and the Argentine Republic 
is extensive; and the revenue to be derived for the transportation of 
these mails would, with or without previous contract, go far towards 
supporting the line ; and the sources of all its business, freight, 
passengers and mail matter, would rapidly increase. 

So far, geographical position only is in favor of the South. The 
facts we have stated, the arguments we have used, commend the en- 
terprise as strongly to the North as to the South ; and if the South do 
not make haste soon to take it up and embark in it, we may rest as- 
sured the North will not be slow. The contract for carrying the 
mails would protect those who may be first to embark in this field, 
from competition for a few years, which, while the company is get- 
ting a foothold, is no small consideration. 

It is useless, because the attempt would be vain, to draw a picture 
of what commerce and navigation with the Amazon, or on the Ama- 
zon, or up the Amazon, or down the Amazon, would do in a few 
years; or how the silver from the mines of Potosi and Pasco, the gold 
of Peru and Bolivia, and copper and tin, would all flow down the Ama- 
zon to the Atlantic, instead of crossing the Cordilleras to the Pacific. 
We are now informed of gold diggings, placers and washings, on the 
eastern slopes of the Andes, that would vie with those of California. 
They are in the Indian country of Amazonia; but the energy and enter- 
prise to fight, dig and wash, are not to be found among the people 
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there. This, however, we regard as among the least valuable of the 
immense resources of that valley. Subdued to commerce, it would 
be a boon indeed. 

There is, moreover, another point of view in which the valley of 
the Amazon, with its magnificent and interesting future, presents it- 
self to the American mind. 

That view we will hastily sketch, presenting only the main fea- 
tures of it. 

That valley is a slave country. The European and the Indian have 
been contending with its forests for 300 years, and they have made 
no impression. “If ever the vegetation there be subdued and brought 
under; if ever the soil be reclaimed from the forest, the reptile, and 
the wild beast, and subjected to the plough and the hoe, it must be 
done by the African, with the American axe in his hand. It is the 
land of parrots and monkeys. Wherever they are found, there the 
African delights to dwell; and he alone is equal to the task which 
man has to accomplish with the axe in the valley of the Amazon. 

At the North, the spirit of emancipation has been pressing the 
black man down to the South. He is now confined almost upon the 
waters of the gulf. In the South, the same spirit has pressed him 
up to the North, and assigned to him the valley of the Amazon, as 
his last resting-place upon this continent. When that valley is sub- 
dued and peopled up, it is not for us to divine what will happen ;— 
it is too far away in the mists of the future for our ken. Sufficient 
is it for us to know, that even then God, in his own wise providence, 
will order the destiny of the black and the white race to be fulfilled, 
whatever it may be. 

Therefore, humanly speaking, and humanly perceiving, the settle- 

ment of the ¥ valley of the Amazon, its relations to this country, its 
bearings upon our future commerce and institutions, appear to be so 
close, so intimate, and withal so potential, that the destiny of the 
United States seems to be closely connected with, wrapped up in, 
and concealed by this question. 
, Storms will come at sea, and crises will arise on the land; but no 
mariner or statesman ever escaped the one or avoided the other by 
failing to prepare for them. When the ship is too much pressed— 
knowing that she may be—the prudent seaman has all,—ready pro- 
vided, and at hand,—the means of relieving her. In doing this, 
he considers the safety of the vessel, of the cargo, and of all on 
board. We propose to follow his example with regard to the ship 
of state. 

The institution of slavery, as it now exists in this country, fills the 
minds of its statesmen with anxious solicitude. What is to become 
of it? If abolished, how are so many people to be got rid of? If 
retained, how are they to be controlled? In short, when they have 
increased and multiplied according to the capacity of the states to 
hold them, what is to be done with them, whether they be bond or 
free ? 

The “ slave states,” so called, have the black lines drawn about 
them. There will soon be no more Mississippi lands to clear, no 
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more cotton fields to subdue, and unless some means be devised of 
getting rid of the negro-increase, the time must come,—and sooner 
or later it will come, ——when there will be an excess in these states, 
of black people. This excess will be brought about by the opera- 
tion of two causes :—natural increase of the blacks on one hand, 
and emigration of the whites on the other. The slaves may go from 
one slave state to another, but they cannot go out of the slave ter- 
ritory. Therefore in the slave territory must they remain obedient 
to the command, “increase and multiply.” As their numbers 
spread, and as their labor becomes less and less valuable,—as in 
process of time it seems likely to do,—owners will sell or leave 
their negroes behind, and emigrate to other parts; thus by their ab- 
sence increasing the proportion of blacks to whites. 

The New- England States and the Middle States did not emanci- 
pate their slaves ; they banished them. ‘They passed their post-natal 
and prosnective laws of emancipation, it is true; but they did not 
command the master to let the slave go free ; before the time came 
round for the slave to go free, ke had, in most cases, been taken off 
to the South and sold there ; so that the so-called emancipation at 
the North was simply a transfer to the South of the slaves of the 
North—an act of banishment; nothing more. 


Statement from the Census Tables of the free colored persons in the 
New-Enyland and in tie Southern States : 


1790. 1800. 1810. 1820. 1830. 1840. 
New-England..13, 15 6....17,317....19,488.... 20,756.... 21,331.... 22,634 
Southern States 27,983 ....51,923....91,402....115,373....156,633.... 183,766 

Per Cent. of increase. 
New-England...... a ee Tt ae OB ccscen- |) Sa 
Southern States............... as acca ES OS preey eee 


Besides their natural increase, the free blacks of New-England 
receive large accessions to their numbers from the free colored emi- 
grants and runaway slaves from the South. It is well known that 
the tide of emigration of the free men of color flows North ;—there 
never has been a reflux of it towards the South. 

Thus, what is taken from the South by emigration, is added to the 
North ; and therefore in a comparison of the free colored statistics 
between the two sections, the whole amount of emigration from the 
South appears as a double difference. It is subtractive on one side 
of the equation, and additive on the other. 

Bearing these statements in mind, it appears from the above 
quoted statistics, that comparatively but few slaves have ever been 
emancipated at the North; that as between the New-England and 
the Southern States, the Southern have been the principal scene of 
emancipation ; that notwithstanding the emigration from the South, 
the South has within the fifty years, between 1790 and 1840, doub led 
the number of her free blacks nearly six times; whereas the New- 
England States have not, in the same interval, doubled theirs once ; 
and that moreover, during the period of prospective and post-natal 
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emancipation at the North, ten slaves received their freedom at the 
South to one at the North.* 

The decrease of emancipation at the South, between the first and 
the last decade of the above table—the falling off from 85 to 18 per 
cent. in the sources both of emancipation and natural multiplication 
taken together,—is decisive as to the practical increase at the South 
of the difficulties in the way of setting the slaves free. In their own 
mute style, these figures proclaim with unutterable eloquence, the 
injury and the wrong which fanatics, styling themselves the friends 
of the black man, have inflicted upon his race. With a free colored 
population of 27 ,983 in 1790, the South in the next ten years, by 
natural increase and emancipation, swelled this class by 23,940. 
The natural increase due the basis of 1830 (156,633) is nearly six 
times that due the basis of 1790 (27,983.) It ought to be, certainly 
—yet what do we see in the above figures? Why, that with the 
large basis of 1830, the decennial increase is but 27,133—only 
3,193 more from 156,000 in 1830, than from 27,000 in 1790! Why, 
the free colored race must have fallen off wonderfully in its powers 
to “increase and multiply,” or emancipation must have become 
much less in vogue among Southern people now than formerly. 

Not only do these figures and facts, but the statute books also, 
show that the practical difficulties of emancipation have been greatly 
increased at the South. We see that from 1790, the increase of the 
free colored population at the South has fallen off, from the average 
annual rate of 8.5 to less than 2 per cent. More properly speaking, 
the ratio in which it has fallen off is as 8.5 to 1.8. 

The South could not, if she would, banish her slaves and tell the 
world that that is emancipation ; for she has no place of banishment 
ts send them to. 

In the spirit of truth and candor, we do not think we venture too 
far when we assert it as a probability, that neither New-England nor 
the Middle States would have passed when they did the emancipa- 
tion acts which sent their slaves into banishment, if they had not had 
the South or some other place to send them off to. 

Now suppose that Maryland and Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Missouri, should wish to pass post-natal free laws, or a law of 
the so-called emancipation: can it be imagined that the remaining 
slave states would permit the slaves from those states to be crowded 
down upon them—to be brought there and sold as those of the New- 
England States were, when they were emancipated ? 

We know the free states would not permit the liberated slaves to 
come over, in any considerable numbers, into their borders. The 





# In drawing this comparison, allowance should be made for the emigration of 
free blacks from New-England to Canada, and the North Western States, and also 
for the circumstances that after the free laws went into effect in the New- Eng- 
land States, there remained no more slaves to emancipate. But making allow- 
ance for all this, and arguing from the supposition that the natural increase of 
free persons of color is the same North as South, we shall still be left with the 
conclusion that the South has emancipated many more slaves than the North 
ever did, considering the matter rateably. 
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new constitution of Indiana, so far as she is concerned, is conclusive 
upon that point. 

It is not to be supposed that the states in question will ever eman- 
cipate, if the liberated slaves are to stay where they are. Emanci- 
pation and citizenship both, to the slaves of the Southern States, is 
rather too much to expect from any one of them. 

There are in the United States at this time about three millions of 
slaves owned by less than three millions of people. We shal! not 
use too large a figure if we set down the average value of each slave 
at $400, or in the aggregate at twelve hundred millions of dollars. 
Total emancipation—it makes no odds how gradual—even if com- 
menced now, would cost these three millions of American citizens—~ 
or, in a large sense, the people of the fifteen slave states, 1200 mil- 
lions of dollars. Did ever any people incur such a tax? History 
affords no example of any. The slave population increases at the 
rate of 24 per cent. per annum. Therefore, unless an outlet be found 
for the slave population—as slaves—the difficulties of emancipation 
in these United States, so far from decreasing with time, will become 
greater and greater, and that, too, they are doing at a tremendous 
rate, and with a frightful ratio, as year after year rolls round. 

The fact must be obvious to the far-reaching minds of our states- 
men, that unless some means of relief be devised, some channel af- 
forded, by which the South can, wher the time comes, get rid of the 
excess of her slave population, that she will be ultimately found, 
with regard to this institution, in the predicament of the man with 
the wolf by the ears—too dangerous to hold on any longer, and 
equally dangerous to let go. 

To our mind, the event is as certain to happen as any event is 
which depends on the contingencies of the future, viz. : that unless 
means be devised for gradually relieving the slave states from the 
undue pressure of this class upon them—unless some way be opened 
by which they may be rid of their surplus black population,—the 
time will come—it may not be in the next nor in the succeeding 
generation—but, sooner or later, eome it will, and come it must-- 
when the two races will join in the death struggle for the mastery. 

The valley of the Amazon is the way ; in this view, it is the safety- 
valve of the Union. It is slave territory and a wilderness. One 
among the many results of this line of steamers, is the entire sup- 
pression of the African slave trade with Brazil, by a substitution 
therefor of a slave emigration from the United States. At least, so 

t appears to us. 

The negroes from the Middle* and the New-England states, who, 
under the emancipation laws of those states, were forced into the mar- 
kets of Va. and other southern states, did not thereby become more of 
slaves than they were before. There was a transfer of the place of 
servitude—that was all. Nota slave the more was made. But he 
that was taken from the North to the South remained in the country. 





* Calling Middle States,—New-York, New-Jersey, and Pennsylvania, only. 
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Suppose he had been sent to South America instead of to South Car- 
olina, it would have still been the same to him ; but how different to 
the country! There would in that ease have been a transfer of the 
place of servitude, as before ; but, according to the anti-slavery tenets 
of fanaticism, a curse the less would have remained upon the country. 

This subject opens to the imagination a vista; in it the valley of 
the Amazon is seen as the safety-valve of the South, and this line of 
steamers as a strand, at least, in the cord which is to lift that valve 
whenever the pressure of this institution, be that when it may, shall 
become too powerful upon the machinery of our great Ship of State. 

As in the breaking away of the storm, a streak of clear sky is wel- 
comed by the mariner whose ship has been endangered by the ele- 
ments, so this Amazonian vista is to us. It is the first and the only 
streak of light to our mind’s eye, that the future throws upon the final 
question of slavery in this country. 

Every steamship has her safety-valve ; but every steamship is not 
obliged to use it always. It is there in case of necessity. So with 
the valley of the Amazon: we need not go there ourselves, nor send 
our slaves there immediately ; but it is well to have the ability to 
go or to send, in case it may become expedient so to do. 

This line of steamers, by the commercial ties which it will estab- 
lish, by the business relations which it will beget, by the frequent in- 
tercourse which it will bring about between the valley of the Amazon 
and the Southern States, will accomplish all these great results, and 
more, too. 

The subject is immense—its magnitude oppresses us, We com- 
mend it to the serious consideration of our merchants and statesmen ; 
and in so doing, we venture, though with diffidence, to ask the question : 
will not one or more of the states most concerned in the successful 
issue of the enterprise, give it encouragement ? 





ART. IIL. —THE STATE OF ALABAMA.* 


EARLY BRITISH AND AMERICAN HISTORY OF ALABAMA-—CREEK WARS 
OF GENERAL JACKSON——TERRITORIAL AND STATE GOVERNMENT, ETC, 


Havie treated in sufficient detail of the aboriginal and early 
French history of Alabama, we pass to that period which opens the 
second volume of Mr. Pickett, and which marks the advent of the 
British power in the state. 

At the conclusion of the long and bloody wars in Europe, and 
with the adoption of the pacification of Paris in 1763, France had 
divested herself of her whole North American interests. The western 
bank of the Mississippi, from its mouth to its source, but including 
the island of New-Orleans on the other bank, passed into the hands 
of Spain; whilst Great Britain sueceeded to Canada, all of the terri- 





* History of Alabama, and incidentally of Mississippi and Georgia, by A. J. Pickett, 2 
vols. Charleston, 1851. 
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tories east of the Mississippi as far south as the Bayou Iberville, to- 
gether with Florida. The whole of Alabama and Mississippi, and 
that portion of Louisiana north of a line drawn through the Bayou 
Iberville—the Amite, Lakes Maurepas and Ponchartrain to the sea, 
and east of the Mississippi River, became thus a British possession, 
known until 1781 as West Florida and the province of Illinois, 
Alabama was divided on the parallel of 32° 28’ between West Flo- 
rida and Illinois, in nearly equal divisions; and Montgomery and 
Wetumpka, which are but fifteen miles apart, were in different juris- 
dictions. The Florida portion only was then in European occupa- 
tion, having Pensacola as its seat of government. 

George Johnson, the first English Governor, organized the govern- 
ment, garrisoned the fort at Mobile and that of Toulouse up the 
Coosa ; but the government was purely military. Its earliest history 
was marked by great sufferings among the English inhabitants of 
Mobile, who died in great numbers from habits of intemperance, ex- 
jn. and a contagious disease introduced by one of the regiments. 
“rom these disasters the French residents were spared. They lived 
a regular and abstemious life—refrained from spirituous liquors in 
summer, confined themselves to spring water, and for a large part 
spent the sickly months upon their plantations on the Tensaw and 
Mobile rivers, which were very healthy. Many of them lived to a 
great old age, The Chevalier de Lucere had a plantation on the 
first island below the confluence of the Tombigby and the Alabama. 
Other islands on the Tensaw and Mobile were cultivated by the 
French and English, who spent their summers among the hills, and 
engaged in the product of tar. Lower down than Lucere’s plantation, 
were those of Campbell, Stewart, Andry, McGillivray, Favre, Chas- 
tang, Strother and Narbone. Five miles lower still was the site of 
an old French fort, and eleven miles lower, the plantation of Mr. 
Lezars, which had once belonged to the French Intendant of Mobile. 

The exports of Mobile in 1772 were indigo, raw hides, corn, fine 
cattle, tallow, rice, pitch, bear’s oil, tar, tobacco, squared timber, 
indigo seed, myrtle wax, cedar posts and pianks, salted wild beef, 
pecan nuts, cypress and pine boards, plank of various woods, shin- 
gles, dried salt fish, scantling, sassafras, canes, staves and heading, 
hoops, oranges, and peltry. Cotton was cultivated in small quanti- 
ties; and a machine in use for separating it from the seed, is thus de- 
scribed by Capt. Roman, (one of them was used by Mr. Crebs, the 
alleged inventor, who suspended canvass bags between pine trees, 
and packed in his cotton by treading down to the extent of 300 
pounds.) 


“Tt is a strong frame of four studs, each about four feet high, and joined 
above and below by strong transverse pieces. Across this are placed two 
round well-polished spindles, having a small groove through their whole 
length, and by means of treadles are put in opposite motions. The work- 
man sits behind the frame, with a thin board before him, upon which is 
placed the cotton, thinly spread, which the rollers receive. The lint goes 
through the rollers, and the seed falls down in a separate pile. The French 
population have much improved upon this plan, by a large wheel, which 
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turns two of these mills with so much velocity, that seventy pounds of clean 
cotton can be made every day.” 


Fearful gales swept over West Florida, inundating Mobile, and 
running vessels up into the town. The houses of Mr. Crebs’ plan- 
tation on the Pascagoula were riddled, trees everywhere prostrated, 
herds scattered, crops ruined. The sea water was driven up the bays 
and rivers, whilst the coast and shipping suffered frightfully. The 
Chandelier island came near being entirely swept away ; and what 
was remarkable, the mulberries all produced a second crop of leaves, 
budded, blossomed, and bore ripe fruit within four weeks after the 
gales had subsided. 

In the summer of 1777, the botanist, Bartram, made an excursion 
through Alabama. He describes Mobile as extending back half a 
mile from the river, with a few good buildings, occupied by the 
French, or emigrants from England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
North American Colonies. Swansan and McGillivray conducted the 
Indian trade, having commodious storehouses. The French build- 
ings were of brick, one story, square, often very large, and includin 
courts within. The common people lived in cypress frames, filled in 
with plaster. Mr. Farmer resided near the present Stockton, his 
extensive plantations lying up and down the Tensaw—surrounded 
by other thriving plantations, and the ruins of many which,the French 
had abandoned on the change of government. Tn his journeyings, 
Bartram met a party of Georgians, nine or ten in number, including 
women and children, who after passing through the great hardships 
of the wilderness, are believed to have been the first Anglo-American 
inhabitants of Baldwin county. 


“ Returning to Mobile, the botanist presently embarked in a trading ves- 
sel, manned by three negroes, and set sail for Pearl River. Passing along 
the western coast, and reaching the mouth of Dog River, they there landed 
and entered the woods for recreation. Here he saw the remains of the old 
Fort St. Louis de la Mobile, with a few pieces of iron cannon, and also vast 
iron kettles for boiling tar into pitch. Pursuing his voyage, he again came 
to the shore, a few miles beyond where resided a Frenchman eighty years 
of age ; he was active, strong and muscular; his mother, who was present, 
and who appeared to be brisk and cheerful, was one hundred and five years 
ofage. Fifty years previous to this she had landed in Mobile from la belle 
France.” 

The effects of the American revolution began now to be felt 
throughout the possessions of Louisiana and of Florida; and Mr. 
Pickett devotes nearly one whole chapter to the biography and ad- 
ventures of the family of the McGillivrays, who, in conjunction with 
the Indians, were severely felt in their sanguinary attacks upon the 
whigs of Georgia. The chapter is in the most finished style of the 
author, and is evidently his chef @auvre. A romantic interest 
attaches to the whole history of the McGillivrays. Lochlan, the 
father, a Scotch boy of 16, scampered off from wealthy parents at 
home and sought the Western World. Without money and scarcely 
clothes, he landed at Charleston, found himself among the Indian 
traders who quartered in the suburbs, and soon made one in their 
adventures, For his services he received a jack knife, which being 
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converted into skins to be sold at Charleston, constituted the basis 
of his afterwards extensive fortune. He became in the event one of 
the boldest and most successful traders, extending his commerce to 
the very neighborhood of Fort Toulouse. Here he had the address 
to captivate the heart of a beautiful andaristocratic Indian girl, of the 
tribe of the Wind—Sehoy Marchand, the daughter of a former French 
captain at Fort Toulouse. Pickett describes her as a second Poca- 
hontas, though we have always received with grains of distrust these 
descriptions of Indian beauties, prosy as the remark may be. Of the 
marriage at a trading-house, near Wetumpka, on the Coosa, sprung 
Alexander McGillivray, and the tradition goes, that his mother, in 
pregnancy, dreamed of piles of manuscripts, books, papers, &c., as 
mothers ever will dream, and fathers, too, pending an event like this. 
The fortunes of the father prospered ; he had plantations and negroes 
in Georgia, large stores in Savannah and Augusta, &c. When the 
boy Alexander had reached his fourteenth year, he was placed at 
school in Charleston, and subsequently in a counting-house at Savan- 
nah. Commerce pleased him net so much as books, and he forthwith 
became a hard and diligent student. But even this could not satisfy 
the wants of a spirit, which, true to the instincts of its mother race, 
yearned after the sports and life of the wilderness. Civilization had 
lost all its charms. Alexander McGillivray was again among the 
Creeks, and by virtue of his noble descent, a chief and a leader. He 
presided at the national council upon the Chattahoochee, received the 
rank of colonel from the British of Florida, and thenceforward de- 
voted himself to the royal cause. In 1778, he corresponded exten- 
sively with the government of Florida and the province of Georgia, 
and engaged in the task of confederating the Indians against the co- 
lonial cause, acting in concert with many royalists who had fled from 
the colonies, sometimes leading expeditions in person, but generally 
relying upon Le Clerk Milfort, a bold and daring adventurer, who 
subsequently published a work, “ Sejour dans la Nation Creek,” from 
which, and from contemporaneous manuscripts and conversations 
with the nephew and niece of McGillivray, Mr. Pickett obtains his 
information. 

Before dismissing the McGillivray chapter, we cannot but con- 
demn the introduction of such a passage as the following into it. In 
writing a grave history, Mr. Pickett should throw aside the prejudices 
of the politician, and not treat of great national topics, like the French, 
English, and Spanish wars, as if in the editorial of a daily, or at a 
stump gathering. History should speak in the language of dignity, 
having no country, no friends, and no party! We give the passage : 


“This brought about a collision with John Bull. Spain interposed her 
friendly efforts to effect a reconciliation, but the canine propensities of Eng- 
land was aroused, and that wngenerous government declared war against 
Spain as well as France,” &e. 

Now, it so happens, by the way, that these very wars which Mr. 
Pickett refers to in such terms of ignominy, were advocated by the 
great and pure Earl of Chatham, who came down from his bed to urge 
them, and who died almost in the very effort of speaking these me- 
morable words: “Shall a people, so lately the terror of the world, 
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now fall prostrate before the House of Bourbon? It is impossible. 
In God’s name, if it is absolutely necessary to declare either for peace 
or for war, and if peace cannot be preserved with honor, why is not 
war commenced without hesitation? Iam not, I must confess, in- 
formed of the resources of this kingdom, but I trust it has still suffi- 
cient to maintain its just rights. Any state, my lord, is better than 
despair. Let us, indeed, make one effort, and if we must fall, let us 
fall like men.” 

The origin of the name of Murder Creek, in the County of Cone- 
cuh, is explained by Mr. Pickett. Kirkland, an English royalist, 
who had been on a visit to McGillivray, was, upon his return, mur- 
dered by a band of Indians. One of them was arrested by Milford, 
under the orders of McGillivray, and carried back to the bloody spot, 
where he was executed. The place, ever since has been known as 
Murder Creek. 

Chapter xxi, treats of the deep intrigues of McGillivray, in which 
the author proves that wily chieftain to have been the very Talley- 
rand of the western wilds. He baffled all negotiations, and general- 
ly succeeded in putting them in the wrong. Caressed by the Spaniards 
in Florida and Louisiana, obeyed by his own people as well as by 
many of the Cherokees and the Choctaws, and supplicated by the 
Federal Congress and Washington it was not remarkable he became 
haughty and arbitrary. President Washington having at last suc- 
ceeded in inducing him to visit the seat of government, made with 
him and other chiefs a permanent treaty of peace, and received a sur- 
render of the Oconee lands claimed by Georgia, about which so much 
blood had been shed, and so much negotiation exhausted. By a 
secret treaty, at the same time, McGillivray was given the rank of 
brigadier general, and the pay, as Creek agent, of $1,200 per annum. 
Mr. Pickett is mistaken when he speaks of the terms of this secret 
treaty being now for the first time made public. We were long ago 
familiar with them.* 

The treaty of peace with Great Britain had fixed the southern 
boundary of the United States from a point on the Mississippi in the 
31st parallel of latitude ; thus giving to the Americans about two de- 
grees of what was known as West Florida, then in the possession of the 
Spaniards, by conquest. The Spaniards refused to deliver this ter- 
ritory, having again come into possession of the Floridas by the 
same general treaty of peace, and Mr. Pickett justifies them upon 
the ground that the British had no right to cede territory which was 
not in their possession. The negotiations were conducted at Madrid 
by Mr. Jay and Guardoqui. It is sufficient to say, in reply to Mr. 
Pickett’s argument, that when originally in the hands of Spain, the 
northern limits of Florida were the 31°—they were so considered 
by the British, who organized a government on that basis, but after- 
wards saw fit to enlarge it by annexing territory acquired in the 
French grant of Canada. Now, when by the 8th article of the British 
and Spanish treaty, it was stipulated that Spain should surrender to 
Great Britain all the territories conquered by her except Florida, is 





* See McGillivray, p. 143. 
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not the construction a fair one that the Florida referred to, was that 
which had previously existed in the hands of Spain, and which never 
extended further north than the 31st degree of latitude. The secretary 
of the French minister, Vergennes, in his correspondence with Mr. 
Jay, admitted that Spain held nothing beyond this parallel. He 
says: “She cannot pass beyond Natchez towards the 31st degree pa- 
rallel of latitude—her rights are therefore confined to this degree— 
what is beyond is either independent or belonging to England,” (i. e., 
to the United States under England.) 

The State of Georgia considering its title now perfect to all of the 
lands running westward from her limits to the Mississippi, proceed- 
ed to grant them out to companies for the purposes of settlement, on 
a consideration being paid into her coffers. ere were two sets of 
these grants known as the “ Yazoo grants,” both of which have ac- 
quired a great celebrity in history. 

By the first, five millions of acres in Mississippi were granted to 
the South Carolina Yazoo Company; seven millions to the Virginia 
Yazoo Company ; three and a half millions in Alabama to the Tennes- 
see Company : the first paying $60,000, the second, $93,000, and the 
third, $46,000. .The South Carolina and Tennessee companies, in de- 
fiance of the opposition of the federal government, attempted to co- 
lonize these grants: but they were finally defeated by that opposition, 
combined with that of the Indians and the Spaniards who held out in 
their claim of sovereignty over the country. These companies hay- 
ing failed, however, to meet the instalments upon their purchases, 
the acts were subsequently rescinded by Georgia. 

Several years afterwards, other and more considerable grants were 
made by Georgia, to wit : 

For the sum of $250,000, to James Gunn and others, called the 
Georgia Company, a tract embracing parts of many of the present 
wealthiest counties of Alabama and Mississippi, eighteen in Ala- 
bama, and twenty-one in Mississippi. 

For $150,000, to the Georgia Mississippi Company, a tract em- 
bracing parts or the whole of two or three of the present counties of 
Alabama, and thirty-one counties of Mississippi. 

For $35,000, to Wade Hampton ef al. of the Upper Mississippi 
Company, that part of Mississippi now embraced in the counties 
of De Soto, Marshall, Tippah, Tishimingo, and part of Tunica. 

For $60,000, to the Tennessee Company, a tract in North Ala- 
bama, embracing most of the present counties of Lauderdale, Lime- 
stone, Madison, Jackson, De Kalb, Cherokee, Marshall, Morgan, 
Lawrence, Franklin, Marion, Walker and Blount. 

This second Yazoo sale was followed by a storm throughout the 
country. It was denounced in the message of General Washington, 
and Congress instructed the attorney general to investigate the tities 
of Georgia to the territory ; but the legislature of that state being 
convened again, and all of the adherents and supporters of the grants 
having been defeated before the people upon the allegation of bribery 
and corruption in the terms of the sales, they were declared null and 
ll VOL, If. 
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void, and even the papers upon which they were written consumed 
by fire, drawn direct, as it were, from heaven, through a sun-glass ! 

When this matter came before Congress upon an appeal from the 
grantees, the celebrated John Randolph crowned himself with im- 
perishable fame by his bold and vigorous assaults upon all of the 
parties connected with it, constituting himself, for a period of ten 
years, the very scourge of these men. ‘ No, sir,” said he, on one oe 
casion, ‘‘ the orgies of Yazoo speculation are not to be opened to 
public view. None but the initiated are to behold the monstrous 
sacrifice of the best interests of the nation on the altars of corrup- 
tion. When this abomination is to be practised, we go into conclave,” 
etc. 

The following passage from Garland’s Life of Randolph, vol. i., p. 
67, gives many other interesting particulars in regard to the proceed- 
ings upon the Yazoo grants : 


“On the 7th day of February, 1795, the Legislature of Georgia passed an 
act authorizing the sale of four tracts of land therein described, and contain- 
ing a greater part of the country west of the Alabama River, called the 
Georgia, the Georgia-Mississippi, the Upper-Mississippi, and the Tennes- 
seean Companies, for which they were to pay $500,000. The land con- 
tained within the boundaries of the several companies was estimated at forty 
millions of acres. The sale of a country so extensive, for a sum so far be- 
low its value, excited immediate and universal indignation throughout the 
State of Georgia. The motives of the legislature were questioned and ex- 
amined. Then corruption was established upon the most indisputable evi- 
dence. Upwards of sixty-four depositions were taken, that developed a 
scene of villany and swindling unparalleled in the history of any country. 
On comparing a list of the names of the companies with the names of the 

ersons who voted for the land, it appeared that all of the members of the 
Renate and House of Representatives of Georgia, who voted in favor of the 
law, were, with one single exception, interested in, and parties to the pur- 
chase. Every member who voted for the law received either money or 
land for his vote. The guardians of the rights of the people united with 
swindlers, defrauded their constituents, sold their votes, betrayed the dele- 
gated trust reposed in them, and basely divided among themselves the lands 
of the people of Georgia. This flagrant abuse of power—this enormous act 
of corruption, was viewed with abhorrence by every honest man. The 
press throughout the country burst out in a blaze of indignation. All the 
grand juries of the state, except in two counties where there were corrupt 
majorities of the Yazoo men, presented this law as a public robbery, and a 
deliberate fraud. The convention which met in the month of May, 1795, 
at. Louisville, was crowded with petitions from every part of the state, which, 
by an order of the convention, was referred to the succeeding legislature. 
the legislature was elected solely with reference to that question. Repeal 
or no Repeal! Yazoo or anti-Yazoo! was the only subject canvassed before 
the people. On the 30th of January, 1796, an act was passed with onl 
three dissenting voices, declaring the usurped act of February, 1795, void, 
and expunging the same from the public records. At a subsequent meeting, 
this expunging act was engrafted on the constitution, and made a funda- 
mental law of the land.”—Garland’s Randolph, vol. i., p. 67. 


At this period, 1792, Alabama was almost entirely in the occupa- 
tion of the natives. There was a garrison of Spanish troops at Mo- 
bile, and also at St. Stephen’s on the Tombigbee, with trading posts 
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upon the Oconee, and on other points at the south and west. A set- 
tlement of whigs was located on the Tensaw, to which point several 
Moungers and others from Georgiadirected their journeyings, and 
found already there the Halls, Byrnes, Mims, Kilkreas, Easlies, 
Linders, etc. Below Melntosh’s Bluff, they found the Bates, Law- 
rences, and Powells; whilst above upon the 'Tombigbee were the Dan- 
bys, Johnsons, McGrews, Hockets, Freelands, Talleys and Bakers ; 
with the Moungers were Col. Kimbil Barnet, Sheffield and Hannon. 
The representatives of many of these may still be found in Alabama. 
In addition, there lived upon Little River, between the counties of 
Monroe and Baldwin, intelligent and wealthy families of mixed 
white and Indian blood; among whom was a sister of McGillivray, 
a maiden of fair exterior, won in matrimony afterwards by a Hugue- 
not from South Carolina, Benjamin Durant. There was something 
romantic in the incidents of this alliance. Durant had carried away 
the palm in his feats of strength, when contesting with the young men 
of Charleston, and came all the way into the Creek Nation in search 
of one whom the traders represented as his superior. To meet, was 
to vanquish him, after a vigorous struggle, of which the dark maid 
of the Coosa was a witness, Women who love power and masculine 
might, whether in courts or in forests, never dispute the claims of 
youths like Durant, but are carried captive at once. Well said the 
author of “ Yeast,” that strange melange—* Ay, be as manichean 
sentimental as you will, fair ladies, physical prowess, that Eden right 
of manhood, is sure to tell upon your hearts.” “ Durant’s Bend,” on 
the Alabama, still preserves his memory, and Lachlan Durant, the 
son, is a resident of Baldwin County even at this day; and it is 
recorded by Mr, Pickett, of the mother, that when McGillivray was 
negotiating his treaty at New-York, the Creeks meditated an attack 
upon the white settlements, which she defeated by a long ride of four 
days to the camp of the chiefs, where she threatened them with the 
vengeance of her brother. This was only two weeks prior to her 
giving birth to twins. In Montgomery County there lived a white 
woman, the widow of a soldier, who afterwards took up with a chief, 
and in time acquired a great deal of wealth. She was long known 
among the traders, ete., as Milly. A little girl who lived with her, 
and who had been ransomed by her from the Indians, Tenpey Ellis, 
now an old lady in Pike, Mrs, Frizell, has been seen and conversed 
with by Mr. Pickett. Two miles east of Lone Creek was located the 
trading house of Abram Mordecai, a very remarkable character, 
whose reminiscences of early Alabama history are most inter- 
esting. 

Another trader named Russell lived here; while at Mount Meigs 
were two tories, Love and Dargan, a Dutchman and a horse thief, 
generally with Indian wives. Charles Weatherford had a house be- 
low the confluence of the Coosa and the Tallapoosa, and laid out in 
the neighborhood one of the earliest race-courses. A not distant 
neighbor was Savaner Jack, a wretch whose hand had often been 
steeped in the blood of the frontier settlers, 

A sketch of the early commerce of Alabama will interest our read 
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ers. Skins, beeswax, hickory-nut oil, snake-root, medicinal 
barks, etc., were transported to Augusta and Pensacola on pack 
horses, and to Mobile and New-Orleans in large canoes. The horses 
were, generally, the small ones of the wilderness, capable of great 
endurance. The load was adjusted upon a peculiar saddle, and con- 
sisted of three bundles, of sixty pounds each. Two of them were sus- 
pended so as to come down the sides of the pony, while the third 
was laid crosswise on the top. ‘Taffai, a mean rum, was carried in 
kegs. A pack horseman drove ten ponies in a lead, urging them on 
with sticks and imprecations. At night, the packs were taken off, 
piled together, and covered with skins, and the horses belled, and set 
free to graze. The Indians seldom disturbed these caravans, which 
pursued their way through a thousand obstacles, swimming creeks, or 
crossing upon rafts; but if they reached a stream having large cane 
on its banks, (we quote from Mr, Pickett) :— 


“These were presently cut, ten feet long, and tied up into bundles about 
three feet in.circumference, which were placed in the water. Across these 
others were laid, which formed an admirable raft, capable of sustaining 

reat weight. Logs were also often employed in the construction of rafts. 
Guided by long grape vines, they were generally dragged safely acr 
where the wet ponies stood ready to receive their packs again. Then all 
hands drank taffai, and journeyed on with light hearts and laughing faces. 
The average travel was twenty-five miles a day. 

“ The route from Pensacola was a well-beaten path, leading up the coun- 
try, and across the fatal Murder Creek, and thence to within a few miles of 
Catoma, whence it diverged into several small trails, one of which led to 
Tookahatcha, along the route of the old Federal Road, the other to Mont- 
gomery and Wetumpka, by the Red Warrior's Bluff, now Grey's Ferry, 
upon the Tallapoosa; this trail continued to the Tennessee river.’ 


The United States having purchased the rights of Georgia in the 
western wilds, established the Mississippi territory, which extended 
from the Chattahoochee to the Mississippi, and from the 31° to 32° 
28 latitude, appointing Winthrop Sargent governor. Fort Stoddard 
was established near the confluence of the Alabama and the Tom- 
bigbee, and the County of Washington laid out, embracing a space 
out of which twenty counties in Alabama and twelve in Mississippi 
have been subsequently carved. Claiborne succeeded as governor; 
but many of the distant settlers upon the Tensaw remained without 
laws, and were in the habit of intermarrying, by “ pairing off,” as it 
was called—a convenient way of whipping the devil around the 
stump;—but the condition always was to have honest marriage 
when the preachers or the magistrates came that way. Poor people, 
what better could they do? Pickett, who seems to relish a good 
joke, tells us of one of these hard-pressed couples, who reeled to 
the house of a rather pompous old German, a commandant under 
Uncle Sam, and demanded nuptials, the parents being in hot chase, 
The old captain threw down his pipe, and swore that was a thing not 
to be found in any of the military books. He yielded at last to en- 
treaties, after this fashion—“1, Captain Shoumberg, of the 2d regi- 
ment of the U. 8. Army, and commandant of Fort Stoddart, do pro- 
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nounce you man and wife. Go home—behave yourselves—multiply 
and replenish the Tensaw country !” The happy pair were pro- 
nounced by the whole settlement the best married people they 
known in a long time, A trading-house was located at St. Stephens, 
The Brothers Pierce settled upon Lake Tensaw, one as a weaver, and 
the other as the pioneer American schoolmaster. In the neighbor- 
hood were the descendants of McGillivray, the Taits, Weather- 
fords, and Durants, the Linders, the Mims, etc. The Pierces estab- 
lished also one of the first cotton gins in that part of the country, as 
also did Abram Mordecai. 


“ Mordecai was a queer fellow. He traded extensively with the Indians, 
exchanging his goods for pink-root, hickory-nut oil, and peltries of ail kinds. 
These he carried to New-Orleans and Mobile in boats, and to Pensacola 
and Augusta on pack horses. The hickory-nut oil was a luxury with 
French and Spanish epicures. It was manufactured by the Indians in a 
simple manner—by boiling the cracked nuts in water, and skimming off the 
oil as it floated on the surface. Mordecai bought cotton of the Indians in 
small quantities, ginning it, and carrying it to Augusta on pack horses, in 
bags much smaller than those of the present day. He was a dark-eyed 
Jew, and amorous in his disposition. Tourculla, (Capt. Isaacs,) the Chief 
of the Coosawdas, hearing of his intrigues with a married squaw, approach- 
ed his house with twelve warriors, knocked him down, thrashed him with 
poles until he lay insensible, cut off one of his ears, and left him to the care 
of his wife. They also broke up his boat, and burned down his gin-house. . 
A pretty squaw was the cause of the destruction of the first cotton gin 
in Alabama.” 


Louisiana having been ceded by Spain to France, and re-ceded to 
the United States, a great controversy arose as to whether it included 
the country south of the 31°, and between the Mississippi and Pearl 
river, known as the Baton Rouge District, and that south of the same 
parallel, between the Pearl and the Perdido, known as the Mobile 
District. The Spaniards claimed these as West Florida, and only 
gave up after long struggles and negotiations. We have frequently 
spoken of these in our pages. 

Mr. Pickett’s XXIX. Chapter is a deeply-interesting and graphic 
one, and recounts the adventures of Aaron Burr, and of his being 
taken captive upon the soil of Alabama by the young lieutenant, 
afterwards General Gaines. We have already published the most of 
this chapter, except the summing up of Burr’s character, which we 
now give; and by which it will be seen that the author has been 
altogether converted, as we ourselves for the most part were, too, by 
the interesting biography of M. L. Davis. 


“Tt was not considered treason when President Jackson allowed hun- 
dreds of the people of the Southwest to be shipped from Mobile and New- 
Orleans with arms in their hands, who presently landed upon the coast of 
Texas, and took that country from the Spaniards; but for similar designs, 
Aaron Burr was hunted down, thrown into prison, and tried for high trea- 
son. The impartial reader must arrive at the conclusion, that the faults of 
Burr, of a political and public capacity, were not such as ought really to 
have placed that odium upon him which still attaches to his name. One 
. of the great secrets of his political misfortunes lay in the prejudice and 
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malevolence of politicians and fanatics. Somebody heard General Washing- 
ton say, that “ Burr was a dangerous man:” thereupon the world set him 
down as a “dangerous man.” He killed Hamilton in a duel, because 
Hamilton abused him: thereupon the world said he was a “murderer.” 
He was a formidable rival of Jefferson in the contest for the presidency: 
thereupon a majority of the republican party said he was a political scoun- 
drel. He has always opposed the federal party: thereupon the federal 
party hated him with exceeding bitterness. A blundering, extravagant 
man, named Herman Blennerhassett, sought Burr while he was in the 
West, eagerly enlisted in his schemes, and invited him to his house: 
thereupon Wm. Wirt said, in his prosecuting speech, that “Burr was the 
serpent who entered the garden of Eden.” 


The cultivation of indigo in Alabama beginning to be abandoned 
for that of cotton, the receipts of the gin-holders came to be held a 
legal tender, and passed as bills of exchange. The Alabamians 
having to pay a double duty, viz.: at Fort Stoddard to the United 
States, and at Mobile to the Spaniards, labored under great disadvan- 
tages. The neighborhood of Huntsville began to be settled by 
wealthy emigrants. Mr. Gaines, a brother of the general, was gov- 
ernment agent for the Indians at St. Stephen’s. Upon the backs of 
horses, the merchandise was carried from Colbert’s Ferry to the 
Tombigbee, and then floated down to the storehouses at St, Stephen’s, 
to avoid the exactions of the Spaniards.at Mobile. So keenly did the 
e people feel these exactions, that an expedition was fitted out, under 
Kemper and others, to drive them out of the country. It proved a 
miserable failure, and many of the parties were sent to Havana to 
be immured for a long time in the Moro castle. At Baton Rouge 
the Americans were successful in repulsing the Spaniards, 

The career of Tecumseh occupies a chapter of Colonel Pickett. 
That great chieftain made the tour of the South for the purpose of 
forming a general =o of the Indians against the whites, under 
British instigation. He appeared at Autauga and Coosawda, and, 
after many delays, his great war speech was made at the council of 
the warriors. Being opposed by the “Big Warrior,” he shook his 
finger in his face, earnestly repeating, “ Tustinugee Thluceo, your 
blood is white; I wili go to Detroit—when I get there, I will stamp 
my foot upon the ground, and shake down every house in Tookabat- 
cha.” The conclusion of this fine incident we receive with some 
grains of allowance, knowing the love of the marvellous which exists 
everywhere. It was so unlikely that an earthquake should actually 
have occurred to save the reputation of Tecumseh! though the au- 
thor says the fact is known to the old settlers. “One day a mighty 
rumbling was heard in the earth, the houses of Tookabatcha reeled 
and tottered, and reeled again. The people ran out vociferating, 
‘Tecumseh has got to Detroit ; we feel the shake of his foot.’”” Cre- 
dat, ete. 

The United States, being now at war with Great Britain, did not 
deem the occupation of Mobile by so nerveless a power as Spain 
longer to be consonant with safety to our interest, and by one of 
those bold strokes of policy, known to nations in trying emergencies, 
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dispatched General Wilkinson from New-Orleans, by sea, to take 
possession of the country, which he did without striking a blow. 

After this event, there followed a series of terrible and bloody In- 
dian wars upon the soil of Alabama. The first of these is known as 
that of Burnt Corn, and is illustrated in the work before us with a 
very beautiful plate, entitled “The War in South Alabama in 1813 
and 1814,” Col. Callis, who commanded in this expedition, had his 
troops cut to pieces and scattered, the rout being in great disorder. 
At Fort Mimms, soon after, was enacted one of those bloody 
tragedies which often marked the early life of the backwoods. The 
author elaborates upon it with great minuteness, and has written 
perhaps the only full account the world has ever had of the aflair, 
deriving his information from the manuscripts of Gov. Claiborne and 
of Dr. Thomas Holmes, of Baldwin county, who was one of the few 
survivors of the terrible day, and who took notes of it not long after 
for the purpose of refreshing his memory. He conversed with Jesse 
Steadham and Lieut. Random, who also escaped. We never read a 
more thrilling narrative from beginning to end, or one which would 
have befitted more the pen of the author of “ Wyoming.” Out of 
over five hundred souls, soldiers, officers, negroes, ete., none es- 
caped except a few half breeds and negroes, and scme ten or fifteen 
others. The disaster was attributed to the fatal and mad security in 
which the commandant, Beasley, reposed, to which, however, he was 
one of the first victims. Fort Mimms was situated on Lake Tensaw, 
not far below the mouth of the Tombigbee. Alarmed by these 
movements, the settlers began the construction of breastworks on 
every side, Fort Hawn, at Gallet’s Bluff, contained 390 souls; 
Mount Vernon, where two forts existed, was densely packed ; Ran- 
kin’s fort contained five hundred and thirty ; and families were flock- 
ing to Fort Charlotte, at Mobile. 

Gen. Jackson, who had joined Gen. Coffee, began now to display 
against the Creeks those extraordinary qualities as a soldier which 
have placed him upon a par with the Marlboroughs and Wellingtons 
of history. He directed Coffee towards Tallasehatchee, where the 
Indians were congregated in great strength, but where, after a short 
and terrible action, one hundred and eighty-six were left upon the 
field, and eighty-four women and children made prisoners: only five 
Americans were killed and eighteen wounded. Jackson himself 
forded the Coosa at midnight, and with 1800 troops surrounded the 
enemy at Talladega. The Indians fought with great desperation, and 
over 290 bodies were left upon the field, whilst the Americans had 15 
killed and 85 wounded. The battle field of Talladega is now em- 
braced within the limits of the beautiful town of that name, which has 
a population of nearly 2,000. General Floyd soon after met the 
Indians in the vicinity of the Tallapoosa, carrying great destruction 
among them, burning their towns, and leaving two hundred upon the 
field, including the kings of Tallassee and Autose. Four hundred 
houses were destroyed, many of fine Indian architecture. 

The canoe fight, on the Alabama, in which Jere Anstill and James 
Smith displayed the prowess and the chivalry of the heroic ages, 
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though established on incontrovertible evidence, borders almost upon 
the marvellous. Eight athletic and stalwart Indians were crushed in 
this most unequal and extraordinary contest, whilst one only of three 
dauntless Americans received any injury, and that but slight. The 
canoes interlocked after the fashion of the ancient prows, and that of 
the Indians after the fight presented a sickening picture cf mingled 
blood and brains and grim carcases. _Anstill is still a respectable 
resident of Mobile, being a South Carolinian by birth. Dale, who 
was called “ Big Sam” by the Indians, was a Virginian, and weighed 
nearly two hundred pounds, being over six feet in height. He died 
about ten years ago in Mississippi. In addition to this incident of the 
canoe fight, Col. Claiborne tells several others of him : 


“Some years before he was attacked by two warriors, who shouted their 
war-whoop as he was kneeling down to drink, and rushed upon him with 
their tomahawks. He knifed them both, and though bleeding from five 
wounds, he retraced their trail nine miles; crept stealthily to their camp, 
brained three sleeping warriors, and cut the thongs of a female prisoner 
who lay by their side. While in this act, however, a fourth sprang upon 
him from behind alog. Taken at such disadvantage, and exhausted by the 
loss of blood, he sank under the serpent-grasp of the savage, and a few 
moments would have closed the contest. At that instant, however, the 
woman drove a tomahawk deep into the head of the Indian, and thus pre- 
served the life of her deliverer. 

“Some time ago, General Dale being in Mobile, was held to bail as en- 
dorser of a note. The debt was in the hands of a stranger. Accompanied 
by an officer, he sought the creditor and found him in the saloon of Collum’s 
far-famed hotel. ‘Sir, said the general, I have no money to pay this debt. 
The principal has property, make him pay it, or let me go home and work 
it out.’ The Shylock hesitated. ‘ Very well,’ said the veteran, in tones 
that rang indignantly through the apartment, ‘ Very well, sir/ Look at my 
scars! I will march to jail down Main street, and all Mobile shall witness the 
treatment of an old soldier! These simple words fell like electricity upon 
that high-toned people. In half an hour the brightest names of the city 
were on the bond, and before morning the debt was paid, and a full dis- 
charge handed to the general. I have seen the manly tears chasing down 
his cheek, as the aged warrior dwelt on these recollections of the generous 
citizens.” 


Econachaca, or Holy Ground, on the bluff to the eastern side of the 
Alabama River, just below the present Powell’s ferry, was fortified in 
great strength by the Indians. Against this point Claiborne led the 
advance in person, and was received by Weatherford, who was in 
command of the Indians, with great gallantry. They soon, however, 
gave way, leaving thirty of their number dead upon the field. 
Weatherford, in his flight upon a spirited charger, made his famous 
leap into the river from a perpendicular bluff ten or fifteen feet deep. 
This Weatherford, shortly after the decisive battle of Horse Shoe, 
which we shall mention directly, appeared in the camp of General 
Jackson. The general rushed out, exclaiming— 


“How dare you, sir, to ride up to my camp, after killing the women and 
children at Fort Mimms!” Weatherford said, “General Jackson, I am not 
afraid of you. I fear no man, for I am a Creek warrior. I have nothing 
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to request in behalf of myself; you can kill me, if you desire. But I come 
to beg you to send for the women and children of the war party who are 
starving in the woods. Their fields and cribs have been destroyed by your 
ople, who have driven them to the woods without an ear of corn. I 
ope that you will send out — who will safely conduct them here, that 
they may be fed. I exerted myself in vain to prevent the massacre of the 
women and children at Fort Mimms. I am now done fighting. The Red 
Sticks are nearly all killed. If I could fight you any longer, I would most 
heartily do so. Send for the women and children. They never did you 
any harm. But kill me, if the white people want it done.” At the con- 
clusion of these words, many persons who had surrounded the marquee 
éxclaimed, “kill him! kill him! kill him!” General Jackson commanded 
silence; and in an emphatic manner said, “ Any man who would kill as 
brave a man as this, would rob the dead.” 


After the battle of Emuckfau, near the creek of that name, in 
Tallapoosa county, Jackson, who was without provisions, and in force 
too weak for the emergencies, returned to Fort Strother. On his 
way, the Indians attacked hini again at Enetachopoco, and although in 
these two battles one hundred and eighty-nine bodies of the Indians 
were counted on the field, the chieftains always maintained that they 
had “ whipped Captain Jackson, and run him to the Coosa River.” 
The respective forces of the parties are stated by Mr. Pickett: 767 
whites, with two hundred friendly Indians, and 500 hostile Creeks, 
or “ Red Sticks,” as they were called. In view of this disparity of 
force and terrible courage of the Indians, the author finds occasion to 
comment: 


“Brave natives of Alabama! to defend that soil where the Great Spirit 
gave you birth, you sacrificed your peaceful savage pursuits; you fought 
the invaders until more than half your warriors were slain! The remnant 
of your warlike race yet live in the distant Arkansas. You have been 
forced to quit one of the finest regions on earth, which is now occupied by 
Americans. Will they, in some dark hour when Alabama is invaded, de- 
fend this soil as bravely and as enduringly as you have done? Posterity 
may be able to reply.” 


General Jackson, with two thousand men, passed over the ridge 
which divides the Coosa and the Tallapoosa, and appeared suddenly 
before the enemy. We extract the particulars of the battle of Horse 
Shoe, which followed, and which may be said almost to have put an 
end to the war : 


“Being desirous not to destroy this brave race, Jackson sent out a mes- 
senger towards them, who assured them of the clemency of the general, 
provided they would surrender, They answered by discharges of their 
guns and with shouts of defiance. The artillery was then effectually brought 
to bear upon them. The Americans then applied fire to their retreat, 
which soon forced them to fly, and as they ran, they were killed by Ameri- 
can guns. It was late in the evening before the dreadful battle ended. 
The Red Sticks numbered about one thousand warriors, and out of that 
number five hundred and fifty-seven were found dead on the peninsular ; 
and many were killed in the river by Coffee's troops while they were en- 
deavoring to swim over. It may be stated that not more than two hun- 
dred survived. Some of them long afterwards suffered from the most 
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grievous wounds. Manowa, one of the bravest chiefs that ever lived, was 
literally shot to pieces. He fought as long as he could. He saved himself 
by jumping into the water, where it was four feet deep. He held to a root, 
and thus kept himself beneath the waves, breathing through the long joint 
of a cane, one end of which he held in his mouth, and while one end came 
above the surface of the water. When night set in, the brave Manowa* 
rose from his watery bed and made his way to the forest, bleeding from 
many wounds. Many years after the war, we conversed with this chief, 
and learned from him the particulars of the remarkable escape. His face, 
limbs and body, at the time we conversed with him, were marked with 
the scars of many horrible wounds. Another chief was shot down amon, 
a number of slain warriors; and, with admirable presence of mind, save 
his life by drawing over him the bodies of two of them, under which he 
lay till the darkness of night permitted him to leave the horrible place. 
The loss of the Americans was thirty-two killed, and ninety-nine wounded. 
The friendly Cherokees had eighteen killed, and thirty-six wounded. The 
tory Creeks had five killed, and eleven wounded. Among the killed were 
Major L. P. Montgomery, and Lieutenants Moulton and Somerville, who 
fell in the charge upon the breastworks.” 


The Creeks were now disposed to treat, and it was stipulated that 
a line should be drawn commencing upon the Coosa at the southern 
boundary of the Cherokee nation, and continue down that river to 
Wetumpka and thence eastwardly to Georgia. East and north of 
that line, containing 150,000 square miles, remained to the Indians ; 
west and south of it was secured to the United States. 

Apprehending an attack from the British upon. Fort Bowyer, at 
Mobile Point, General Jackson re-garrisoned it under Major Lawrence, 
who soon after gallantly repulsed the English advance in two sloops 
of war and two brigs, destroying the Hermes, and killing 162 of the 
enemy, wounding 70 others. The American loss was but four killed, 
and four wounded. 

The authorities of Pensacola having received the fugitive Indians 
on the ground of humanity, and allowed the British to occupy their 
forts of St. Michael and Barancas, in violation of neutral duties, and 
under pretext of a treaty between the English and the Indians, 
prior in date to the Spanish occupancy, General Jackson determined 
upon the occupation of Florida until Spanish troops should arrive in 
sufficient numbers to protect the neutrality of the territory. Three 
regiments of infantry, the militia of Tennessee, a battalion of volun- 
teer dragoons and some friendly Indians, took up the march for Pen- 
sacola. Governor Manriquez having refused a friendly invitation to 
surrender, Laval, of the 3d regiment, a South Carolinian, was en- 
trusted by Jackson to lead the “forlorn hope,” in the desperate 
attempt to take a battery which commanded the only approach to the 
town. This fearful service was performed at the head of 120 men, 
among whom, and fighting in the ranks, on foot, was the brave 
Colonel Arthur P. Hayne, of South Carolina. Laval is now a re- 
sident of Charleston, and has held many high stations. There was 
an old story when we were a boy, that after he had received his dread- 





* Known by the American settlers as “ Old Manorwas.”’ 
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ful wound at the gates of Pensacola, General Jackson came up, and 
being told by the surgeon that he must die—exclaimed with that 
ardor and responsibility which ever marked him, “ By God, he shan’t 
die!””, As Colonel Pickett does not mention the story, we suppose it 
apocryphal. Manriquez soon after surrendered the town, and the 
British, after some show of resistance, evacuated the forts. 

The British having been defeated at New-Orleans, repaired to Fort 
Bowyer, near Mobile Point. Twenty-five vessels anchored within 
a distance of five miles. Thirteen ships approached within three 
miles, and 5,000 men landed and encamped. The Americans capi- 
tulated to a force twenty times their own. This was the last act of 
the war, as news of the treaty of peace had reached the territory. 

Alabama began now its career of rapid progress. Settlers flocked 
to the Tombigbee, over which, and the Black Warrior, acquired from 
the Chickasaws, the jurisdiction of the Mississippi Territory was ex- 
tended. Madison county, in six years, obtained a population of more 
than 10,000, from the most wealthy planters of theSouth. In 1816, 
a cession was received from the Indians of all the territory from the 
head waters of the Coosa westward to Cotton Gin Point, and to a 
line running from thence to the Caney Creek, on the Tennessee. 
The Americans continued to press into the territory, which reached 
that year 75,000 population, 46,000 of whom were in the counties of 
Pear! River, in the Tennessee valley, upon the Tombigbee and at 
Mobile. The following year the limits of the present state of Mis- 
sissippi were defined and carved out from the territory to be admitted 
into the Federal Union. 

The territorial government of Alabama was at the same time 
established with the counties of Mobile, Baldwin, Washington, 
Clarke, Madison, Limestone, and Lauderdale, and a seat of govern- 
ment at St. Stephen’s. William Bibb was appointed governor, and 
the first legislature convened in 1818. ‘The counties of Cotaco, 
Lawrence, Franklin, Limestone, Lauderdale, Blount, Tuscaloosa, 
Marengo, Shelby, Cahawba, Dallas, Marion and Conecuh, were 
laid off: 


“The flood-gates of Virginia, the two Carolinas, Tennessee, Kentucky 
and Georgia, were now hoisted, and the mighty streams of emigration 
poured through them, spreading over the whole territory of Alabama. The 
axe resounded from side to side, and from corner to corner. The stately 
and magnificent forests fell, Log-cabins sprung as if by magic into sight. 
Never before nor since has a country been so rapidly peopled.” 


Chapter XLI. contains an interesting account of the modern 
French colony in Alabama, or the Wine and Olive Company, ob- 
tained from the materials of A. B. Meek, Esq., George N. Stewart, 
Esq., who was agent of the Company, and Armand Pfister, of Mont- 
gomery, a descendant of one of the grantees. These Frenchmen, 
after the fall of Napoleon, from their attachment to his cause, were 
forced to abandon their country. Congress granted them four town- 
ships, at two dollars an acre, on a credit of fourteen years, on con- 
dition of introducing the vine and the olive. The land was divided 
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between 340 allottes. The region in which they resolved to establish 
themselves, was an immense forest of trees and canes, interspersed 
with prairie. Cabins were erected about the White Biuff, in a rude 
and scattered manner, constituting a town, which was called De- 
mopolis, the city of the people; the site proved, however, not within 
the grant, and was bought by an American company afterwards from 
the United States for $52 an acre. 

Among the settlers in the wilds of Alabama, were the Count Lefe- 
byre Desnoettes, whom Napoleon embraced on departing from Elba, 
with the words, “I cannot take leave of you all, but will embrace 
General Desnoettes,” etc. ; Mr. Peniers, a member of the National 
Assembly, who had voted for the execution of Louis XVI. ; Colonel 
Nicholas Rooul, who had shared the exile at Elba, but who was at 
last reduced to the condition of a ferryman on the Alabama. His 
wife, who shared his fortunes, had been Marchioness of Sinabaldi, 
and Maid of Honor to Queen Caroline ; Colonel Cluis, who had had 
the custody of Ferdinand of Spain, when imprisoned by Napoleon, 
afterwards tavern keeper at Greensboro’; Simon Chandron, a dis- 
tinguished /iteratem and author ; General Bertrand Clausel, the com- 
mander at Bordeaux, afterwards marketman of Mobile, and finally 
Governor of Algeria, under Louis Philippe ; Henry L’Allemand, a 
Lieutenant-General of the Imperial Guard ; Marshal Grouchy, whose 
son settled the grant ; M. Lacanal, head of the Department of Educa- 
tion under the Emperor ; General Juan Rico, an eloquent member 
of the Spanish Cortes, etc., ete. lt is needless to say, that from a 
thousand untoward circumstances, the colony was a miserable 
failure. Says Colonel Pickett : 


“But in the midst of all their trials and vicissitudes, the French refugees 
were happy. Immured in the depths of the Tombigbee forest, where, for 
several years, want pressed them on all sides—cut off from their friends in 
France, surrounded by the Choctaws on one side, and land-thieves on the 
other—assailed by the venom of insects and prostrating fevers—neverthe- 
less, their native gayety prevailed. Being in the habit of social intercourse, 
their evenings were spent in conversation, music and dancing. The larger 
portion were well educated, while all had seen much of the world, and such 
materials were ample to afford an elevated society. Sometimes their dis- 
tant friends sent them rich wines and other luxuries; and upon such occa- 
sions parties were given, and the foreign delicacies brought back many in- 
teresting recollections. Well cultivated gardens, and the abundance of wild 
game, rendered the common living of the French quite respectable. The 
female circle was highly interesting. They had brought with them their 
books, guitars, silks, parasols and ribbons, and the village in which most of 
them dwelt, resembled in night a miniature French town. And then farther 
in the forest others lived, the imprints of whose beautiful Parisian shoes 
on the wild prairie, occasionally arrested the glance of a solitary traveler. 
And then again, when the old imperial heroes talked of their emperor, 
their hearts warmed with sympathy, their eyes kindled with enthusiasm, 
and tears stole down their furrowed cheeks.” 


The time had come when, from the rapid increase of the popula- 
tion of Alabama, she might take a place among the states of the 
confederation, on that truly American condition of sovereignty, full and 
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perfect, except as to certain powers, and those only which are dele- 
gated to the federal Union. The convention was held at Huntsville, 
on the 5th of July, 1819, representing twenty-two counties. Many 
of its members have since been distinguished in the history of the 
state ; and, although their biographies are deeply interesting, we 
could have wished that the author had devoted less of his space to 
them and more to the general deliberations of the convention, which 
are always interesting, and which constitute the land-marks in all 
subsequent times for the due understanding and administration of 
government. In a subsequent edition we trust that Mr. Pickett will 
adopt the suggestion, in which he will do good service to the rising 
generation of Alabamians, 

At the first election, William Bibb was elected Governor of the 
State ; James Dellett, Speaker of the House ; and Thomas Bibb, Presi- 
dent of the Senate. The first United States senators were William 
R. King, now Vice-president of tae United States, and John W. 
Walker. Of the different judges appointed, interesting biographical 
sketches are presented in the volumes ; among others, of William R. 
Pickett, who was the father of the author. 

At this point the task of Colonel Pickett, which he has faithfully 
and earnestly performed, ends. We regret the abrupt termination, 
for, surely, with the abundant material around him, several interest- 
ing chapters might have been added upon the subsequent progress of 
Alabama, which has been so considerable in most of the elements of 
wealth. The historian must not be satisfied with chronicling ‘‘ wars 
and rumors of wars,” and political mancuvring and results. He 
must present the developments of society in its later and more per- 
fect phases, as well as in its earlier. We must see the workings of 
the machine after it is finished, and after we are familiar with its 
mechanism. Hume admirably understood this, as we see in the 
recapitulatory chapter at the end of each reign, when he shows the 
increase and extension of British power in all the ramifications of 
commerce, and manufactures, and agriculture, and social and intellec- 
tual progress. Will not the author add another volume upon these 
subjects ? 

At the opening of the present paper, we ourselves contemplated a 
performance of the task assigned to Colonel Pickett, having, at our 
command, a great deal of material scattered through eleven 
volumes of the Review. We may yet combine and condense that 
material in a separate paper, but would far rather not poach upon 
the manor of our friend, who must have within his reach a great deal 
of other and later material. Let him set about ite collection, and 
throw it into an appendix to his volumes. We give him an index 
of our own labors in his aid. See the Review, Alabama, vol i., 187; 
iii., 275, 316, 585 ; iv., 39, 57, 404; v., 381 ; vi., 229, 285 ; vii., 153, 
163, 167, 441, 446, 476; viii., 477; ix., 19, 251, 214, 330; x., 73, 
80, 560; xi., 407. See, also, head Mobile, i., 267 ; ii., 419; iii., 88, 317, 
328, 332, 373 ; iv., 121; vi., 229, 428; vii. 89, 267, 269, 373, 459, 
536 ; ix., 659; x., 560; xi., 161, 338, 526, 530, 647,666. There are, 
also, a great many references scattered under the heads of the differ- 
ent industrial pursuits—q. v. 
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It is impossible to take leave of Mr. Pickett without expressing 
the great satisfaction we have received from the perusal of his vo- 
lumes, and our earnest desire that the most substantial meed of pub- 
lic favor will be accorded to hira by his countrymen. 
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We append the complete census of Alabama for 1850—that of 
1840 we published some months ago. 


STATE OF ALABAMA—SEVENTH CENSUS, 1850. 
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Coffee... ..0..- 893| 893} 2787) 2595) 1 — 5383] 557| 66, 604, 9 
Conecuh.... .... 847} 847| 2479} 2443} 4 2] 4998] 4394] 123] 498] 12 
TED. caecs gone || 1725) 1725} 5358} 5056, 6  3| 10423] 4120) 71) 1130) 13 
Covington..... .. 503} 503) 1511) 1566) 47 41) 3165) 480) 34) 138 6 
PEED 928} 928} 2928 2695; 1) 1) 5625} 721} 42) 697) — 
Dallas.......... 1375] 1375} 3845 3616) 3) 5) 7469] 22258] 495} 749] 32 
Green. ..... eeeee|| 1730] 1730] 4740) 4525) 28| 21| 9314] 22127] 625} 1310] 72 
TOPs onc cece | 1142} 1162} 3549) 3227] 1| —! 6777 2242] 86) 671) — 
Lowndes. ....,..|| 1354] 1354; 3814) 3444) 8 —| 7266 14649] 220| 874) 2 
Macon.......... 1849} 1857) 5911) 5369} 10) 12) 11302 15596] 66, 1203) 49 
Marengo........ 1353] 1353] 3829} 3272] 18} 19] 7138) 20693] 365) 818) 1 
Mobile.......... 3027) 3318) 9480) 7826) 395) 543) 18244 9356] 722) 249) 61 
Monroe..... .... 1005} 1005} 2934) 2714) 19] 21) 5688 6325] 199} 692] 23 
Montgomery.....| 1881) 1934] 5449} 4723} 46] 66| 10284) 19511| 583, 962] 6 
Dy ehinioenis 1973} 1973 6181} 5921) 12} 12} 12126 3794) 145) 1533] 5 
Pickens......... 1896, 1949) 5624) 5348} 4] 2] 10978' 10534] 323) 1438] 34 
Perry..... e-eeee|| 1332) 1352) 4258) 4084) 15] 11| 8368 13917! 220) 1006] 21 
Randolph........ || 1904} 1904) 5447] 5169/ 15) 14| 10645) 936) 67| 969] 23 
Rassell......... | 1411) 12411] 4424] 3981) 19} 13] 98437) 11111) 122] 1049) 4 
Shelby.......... 1170} 1173] 3681) 3472} 2 5) 7160 2376 69) 693) 9 
Sumter. .... .... || 1342} 1373] 3890} 3479} 29) 21| 7419 14831, 275| 668} 19 
Talladega. ...... 1861) 1907] 5902} 5716) 19} 16] 11653) 6971, 179! 998] 21 
Tallapoosa......|| 2037} 2037) 5864) 5647) —| —/ 11511) 4073 117] 1270) 18 
Tuscaloosa...... 1914) 1914] 5400} 5153} 12) 14] 10579; 7477 100) 1115] 32 
Wilcox... ...... | 983} 983) 2875} 2641) 1) —| 5517| 11835 128} 666, 6 
Washington. .... 258} 262) 616) 579; 9| 13) 1217) 1496 34) 141) — 
| 47644] 482651142604|132213 826| 961|276594 280411 6656, 27748] 681 

RECAPITULATION. 
Dwelling-houses.........-. -..+-- 47,644 ) Deaths during the year........---- 6,656 
PE Decdcquchveccenay, cenpecee 48,265 | Farms in cultivation........ ...... 27,748 
Manufacturing establishments pro- 

White males........142,604 ducing annually $500 and upwards, 681 


White females....... 132,213 
274,817 





816 
961 


Free colored males... - 
Free colored females.. 
1,777 

Total free population....... éccuses 276,594 
Sl 








Total population.........0.0+0+20+557,005 





Federal representative population... 444,840 
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NORTHERN. 
j : af{s | 
| ‘ Sisia|® wo 3 
| a e@/@2/]s | : 
si | 3] Blgisl% é 
COUNTIES, ay at gs |a2\|* i 2 § § 
| A=] 2 g 2 s 3 < = ¢ oa => 
j -_ Fo | = a - Me 3 2 23 
xv a ‘3 sis z > 3 5 
i es); & sisis 2 Fy & 2 
| A & | - o/O/e 2 |A| & AR 
Benton..... .... || 2188 2192 6834) 6563) 1) 2 13400) 3763) 145, 1227) 31 
BE cos cksoe |} 1127, 1132 3520; 3421); —| —j 6941 426; 44 753 9 
Cherokee. ....... || 2039} 2039 6180) 5990 7| 16} 12193) 1691) 106) 1126} 15 
De Kalb......... | 1251} 1251; 3871) 3859 4 5| 7739 506) 66 616 8 
Fayette......... || 1408} 1408 4374) 4076) 4) 6] 8460] 1221| 103] 1065) 24 
Franklin.. .... a 1955, 1955 5875) 5524) 10 4; 11413) 8197) 126 913} 28 
Hancock... ...... ol 251 251 739 741) — —! 1480 62; 10) 144 1 
Jackson......... 2000} 2000, 5933) 5823) 18} 22) 11796; 2292) 137; 856) 4 
Jefferson........ |} 1140} 1141) 3452) 3262} | 6| 6722) 2267) 55) 752) 4 
Lauderdale. ..... |} 1868} 1892 5618 5479) 23) 37) 11157; 6015) 207) 1180 32 
Lawrence....... || 1469) 1471) 4290) 4053) 29) 34] 8406) 6852| 261) 930) 24 
Limestone....... | 1429) 1429) 4211) 4194) 8 7| 8420) 8063) 302) 649] 28 
Madison..... «--|| 2046) 2047) 6061) 5876) 78] 86} 12101) 14326) 409) 1080 92 
Marion. .........|| 1108} 1130) 3510) 3412) 2 1) 6925) 908 86 573; 5 
Marshall.. ... ..| 1301| 1336, 4018} 3935) 13) 12] 7978} 868) 112) 586; 12 
Morgan......... i} 1103) 1104) 3319} 3319) 28) 22) 6688) 3437) 163 584| 13 
ee 944| 944) 2829) 2672 4 3} 5508) 1321) 68 573} — 
Walker...... eee | 799) 799} 2490) 2367; — 1} 4858 266} 28 609; il 
25426) 25521| 77124) 74566! 231) 264|152185' 62481/2428| 14216) 341 
RECAPITULATION. 
Dwelling-houses......... entiiskeoe ~ 25,426 | Deaths during the year.......-..2. 2,428 
On csecevchaws stenbans «++«+25,521 | Farms in cultivation......... encse Janne 
Manufacturing establishments, pro- 
White males.......77,124 ducing $500 and upwardsannually 341 
White females.. ...74,566 
151,690 
Free colored males.. 231 
Free colored females, 264 
aa 495 
Total free population.............. 152,185 
PE ccuttusadiiiniweere esccces 62,481 
Total population.........c00..sse 214,666 | Federal representative population ..189,673 


TOTAL POPULATION, &c., OF THE STATE OF ALABAMA. 
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Northern...... .. 25426| 25521] 77124 74566] 231) 264/152185, 6241/2428, 14216] 341 
Southern. .. ....| 47644) 48265/142604 132213) 816) 961|276594 280411|6656) 27748) 681 
73070| 73786|219728|206779,1047|1225|428779 342892|9084 41964|1022 
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RECAPITULATION, 
Dwelling-houses in the state........ 73,070 \Deaths during the year. ........... 9,084 
Families in the state.............. 73,786 |W arms in cultivation........,.....- 41,964 
. |Manufacturing establishments, pro- 
White males....... 219,728 ducing $500 and upwards annually, 1,022 
White females,...... 206,779 
——— 426,507 
Free colored males.. 1,047 
Free colored females, 1,225 
2,272 

Total free population.............- 428,779 

DU tis cetaccewtsad neeoenell 342,892 

Total population..............-++. 771,671 ‘Federal representative population..634,514 





ART. IV—INDUSTRY OF THE SOUTH.* 


It has become very apparent within the last fifteen years, that the 
leading object of southern industry is far less productive than it was 
in the infancy of the cotton culture ; that is to say, the average prices of 
cotton have not been maintained, even although the production has 
not largely increased since 1840. This diminished value of produc- 
tion appears to be progressive, growing out of causes which have 
developed themselves in the 35 years of peace which the world at 
large has enjoyed since 1815. In all that time, communication with 
distant countries has been multiplied, new sources of supply and 
demand have been opened, and great as has been the improvement in 
the demand for those articles which constitute the materials of manu- 
facturing industry, the raw materials have been supplied in greater 
abundance, causing a continued fall in the values of each. Taking 
England as the workshop of the world, we may construct a table of 
raw materials imported from time to time. 

. 
IMPORTS RAW MATERIALS INTO ENGLAND. 
~ 


Hemp. Flax, Silk. Wool, Cotton. 
| Ee 72,352,200. ... 81,916,100. . . 4,027,649... 41,718,514. . . .196,013,963. . . .326,407,692 
GER, osactes 82,971,700. . . .139,301,600. . ..3,860,980. . . .50,002,976. . . .276,137,356. . . 531,197,817 
i asseses 103,416,400. . . 159,562,300. . . .4,058,737. . . 59,813,855. . . .325,851,292. . . .682, 107,700 


1850.0... 117,971, 100. . . 204,928,700. . - 4,942,417. . . 72,674,483. . . 400,516,700. . . 714,502,600 
1851 10 mos. 117,504,000... 98,645,300. . . 3,863,651. . . 69,924,106. . . 290,037,556. . . 666,223,760 

Thus each of thefive great materials of textile fabrics was greatly 
increased in supply, and some of them in a greater proportion even 
than cotton. From 1835 to 1850 the last rather more than doubled 
in quantity, that is to say, in the last year the import was 388 mil- 
lion pounds greater than in 1835. So, also, of the four articles, the 
import was 204 millions pounds greater. It will be observed, that 





* Tux Forore Wrath or America: Being a Glance at the Resources of the 
United States, and the Commercial and Agricultural advantages of cultivating Tea, Coffze, 
and Indigo, the Date, Mango, Jack, Leechee, Guava, and Orange trees, &c., with a Review 
of the China trade, By Brancis Bonynge, for 14 years a resident in India and West of 

a. 
12 VOL. Hl. 
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this is only the increased receipt of raw materials into the workshops 
of England. Those of the continent have received similarly increased 
quantities. Now, if we compare the quantities of those articles which 
England has derived from the United States in each year, we have 
results as follows: 
Cotton export G. B. mangers cotton. Four other articles. Lipo ay 
Ibs als, Ibs. 


U. 8. to G. B. \ ’ raw mater 
ee 270,084,400..... 326,407,692. ..... 196,013,963... ... 522,421,655 
ess cate 494,915,090..... 631,197,817...... 276,137,856... ... 807,335,073 
SOs « «eee 605,144,686... . 682,107,200...... 325,851 ,292..... 1,007,958,992 
RE 431,531,091 ..... 714,502,600...... 400,516,700... .. 1,115,009,300 
ara —— eee 666,223,760 ...... 290,537,056. .... 956,760,816 


In 1835 the United States furnished one-half of the raw material 
of English manufacture; in 1850, about one-third only. Notwith- 
standing the continued fall in prices, other raw materials work more 
and more into fabrics which but a short time since were exclusively 
cotton, and the same operation apparent in this table of English con- 
sumption manifests itself also in all the markets of the continent, as 
well as in the United States. Through its means, the profits of the 
cotton culture are materially reduced, as also are the profits of English 
manufactures under general competition. 

It will be observed of three principal materials, silk, cotton, 
and wool, that the events of the last quarter of a century have tended 
to promote supply more particularly in the last ten years, in which 
time the Chinese trade has been brought into greater regularity in 
supplying silk, and Australia has become the great wool country, 
while the United States’ cotton power has been eminently developed. 
In the same period, also, the industry of Russia has received a more 
intelligent development, supplying greater quantities of hemp and flax 
at cheaper rates. All these sources have enhanced the supply of raw 
material for textile fabrics fifty per cent. in ten years, and, perhaps, 
somewhat faster than the demand for the goods produced would take 
them up. The influence of one material ypon the other has been con- 
tinually made more effective by the ingenious combinations of the 
cheapest among them into the new fabrics, Thus, fabrics of silk and 
wool, wool and cotton, silk and cotton, silk, cotton and wool, have all 
assumed different textures and different proportions of each material, 
according to the relative cheapness of each ; consequently, the price 
of any one has always been checked by that of the others, and the 
value of all has been influenced by collateral circumstances. Thus, 
the strange operations of the so-called republican government of 
France, in 1848, injured the trade of the world. The genius of re- 
publicanism is individual, state and national independence ; the intelli- 
gent and self-dependent exercise of the individual faculties make up 
the sum of a nation’s prosperity. The great evils which overtake | 
France and the other countries in Europe flow from centralization. 
The government, by means of taxes, absorbs the sum of the nation’s 
earnings into the national treasury, and disburses it thence in the sup- 
port of officers, cliques, and interests, It was supposed that when the 
revolution took place, that this state of things would be done away 
with ; that the onerous taxes under which the people groaned would 
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be remitted, and that a cheap government would permit the indivi- 
dual energies of the people to develop themselves, Instead of this, a 
most iniquitous and ignorant clique of demagogues gained power, in- 
creased the taxes, and gave a new impulse to the pernicious centrali- 
zation. Thus, under the absurd pretence of employing people, the 

overnment ordered 10,000,000 fr. worth of silk, in one order, at 

yons. They paid for it $1 per yard out of the public treasury, and 
sold it at auction at 25 cents per yard. That silk was bought mostly 
by New-York houses, and may now be seen and recognized by its 
rich tri-color, supplanting cotton material in linings for garments. 
This is one item only cut of a vast number of fallacies committed by 
the most disgusting demagogues that ever burlesqued government. 
Such operations destroy the profits of regular industry, by interfering 
with those immutable laws which cannot be disturbed without inflict- 
ing injury upon regular business, and that injury has been more or less 
apparent in the present year. 

A singular combination of circumstances seems now likely for a 
time to reverse that course of events which, for so long a time, has 
multiplied the raw materials. Among the most prominent of these 
are the gold discoveries of California, Sandwich Islands and Australia. 
The tendency of this, particularly in the latter country, is to check if not 
destroy the wool crops in those regions—the shepherds having very 
generally deserted their flocks for the gold regions. 

The case of the Australian colonies, (for this purpose they may all 
be considered as one,) are as different as can possibly be imagined ; 
besides the usual occupations of agriculture, they have, as everybody 
knows, become a field for pastoral enterprise on a scale of unequaled 
magnitude. The sheep, which constitute their principal wealth, are 
divided into flocks counting from four hundred to a thousand in num- 
ber, each of which is intrusted to the care of a single shepherd. Two 
of these flocks are generally driven together to the same station, 
where a third person resides, whose duty it is to change the hurdles 
and watch the sheep by night. The country being infested by wild 
dogs, it is absolutely necessary that some one should always be pre- 
sent with the sheep, in order to protect them from this cause of de- 
struction, and the force required for this purpose is about three men 
to every twelve hundred sheep. Now, in the year 1848, the number 
of sheep in New South Wales and Port Philip exceeded eleven mil- 
lions six hundred thousand, not to speak of the flocks of South Aus- 
tralia or Van Diemen’s Land. It is not, probably, unreasonable to 
calculate, that in the three years which have elapsed since this return 
was made, the number of sheep has increased to at least fourteen 
millions. This enormous amount of property exists from day to 
day by virtue of the unceasing care and attention bestowed upon it 
by the shepherds, under a rigid system of central superintendence ; 
without that care, it could not exist for a single week. Now, let our 
readers imagine the effect which must be produced on the mind of the 
proprietors of these fourteen millions of sheep by the information 
that a gold field has been discovered, which is certain to attract away 
from their existing engagements every shepherd and hut keeper in 
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their employment. It will be vain to attempt to retain them ty 
offers of increased wages. One employer of labor may compete wi 
another, but who can bid against the imaginary riches of an I‘ Dora- 
do, in which every adventurer expects to find a splendid fortune im- 
patient!y awaiting his acceptance. 

Nor is this all. The shearing of the sheep, which takes place about 
the month of October, is an operation not generally intrusted to the 
shepherds, but to persons who travel round the country for the pur- 
pose. Shearing cannot be long deferred in Australia without ruin to 
the fleece, from the presence of a seed of a particular grass, well 
known to the purchasers at our wool sales, If the fleece is not shorn 
before November, it is very greatly deteriorated in value. Now, 
those professional sheep-shearers are exactly the persons who, from 
their itinerant way of life and reckless habits, will be the first to swell 
the ranks of the gold-finders. Add to this, that the reckless and des- 
perate characters who, having served their sentence of transporta- 
tion, now swarm in all the Australian colonies, will flock to the gold 
field as a common centre, not so much with a view to labor as to 
profit by those opportunities of plunder which such a scene of confu- 
sion and excitement must necessarily afford, and we have enumerated 
causes quite sufficient to overthrow a social and economical system 
far more firmly established than that of New South Wales. 

In China, the production of silk threatens to undergo change in 
the next year, in consequence of the apprehended convulsions in 
British India. That infamous government is, it is well known, sup- 
ported almost entirely by the fiendish opium trade; and even the 
mercenary philanthropy of the English is so shocked by it, that there 
is very little doubt but that the charter of the East India Company, 
which expires in May, 1853, will fail to be renewed. A company so 
powerful, having at its control 350,000 troops, will not, however, 
relinquish its power, It can conquer China, and throw open the opium 
trade, by which its consumers may from 5,000,000 be increased to 
50,000,000, and the speedy depopulation of even that country, which 
counts its inhabitants by hundreds of millions, may be effected. The 
appalling crime of poisoning a whole nation to become possessed of 
its country, is actually in contemplation by the English philanthropists. 

In Russia, the threatening aspect of European politics is such as to 
threaten a disturbance of that inland peace which has so fostered and 
developed the flax culture. These events, which may diminish the sup- 
ply of three great staples, are, however, likely to promote a greater 
supply of cotton. ‘The emancipation of India, and the application of 
English capital to cotton production and transportation, we are as- 
sured by Mr. Bonynge, in the work before us, would produce a supply 
equal to that of the United States in quantity and quality ; and the 
diminution of the quantities already sent to China would throw back 
upon the European merchants an increased supply to encounter the 
enhanced production of Egypt and Turkey, where the Sultan has, by 
the distribution of seed and other modes of encouragement, sought to 
engage his subjects in the culture, and with more or less success, 
The French in Algiers are also not without a certain degree of suc 
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cess in that culture, while the high prices of the past year have drawn 
such quantities from the British and the West Indies, as to afford 
striking evidence of the ability of those regions to supply under con- 
tinued high prices. 

During the course of the competition from the other raw materials 
to which we have alluded, the southern United States have felt the 
inereasing necessity of varying the productions, by producing more 
food to supply the plantations with necessaries, in order to obviate 
the purchase of them, and something like a retrograde movement has 
manifested itself in respect of cotton. In the early history of the 
cotton trade, indigo, and many other productions, entered into the 
industry of the planters ; but these were speedily all absorbed in the 
superior profits of cotton, which has, as we have seen, gradually di- 
minished in profit before the increasing competition of other raw ma 
terials, and the increasing skillfulness of their application. There has, 
therefore, manifested itself a desire to raise other articles, in order to 
divide the labor and expenses of the plantation. Possibly to this fact, 
added to the deterioration of many cotton lands, may be ascribed the 
stationary character of the production since 1840. In the last five 
years the number of bales produced has been 11,306,844, an increase 
of 10 per cent., only, over the previous five years. 

It is to be considered in this connection that the products of the 
slave states have not increased materially per hand in the present 
century, exclusive of the cotton crop. If we take a table of the ex- 
port values of the leading southern staples with the total number of 
slaves, the total production will appear to be nearly as follows :— 

Naval No. Production 

Stores. Rice. Tobacco. Sugar. Cotton. Total $ Slaves. per hand. 
1800. .460,000. . 2,455,000. 6,220,000. . -- 5,250,000. .14,385,000.. 893,041....16 10 
1810. .473, 000. .2,626,000. .5,048,000.. «15,108,000. .23,255,000. . 1,191,364... .19 50 
1820. . 292,000. . 1,714,923. 8,118,188. . 1,500,000. . 26,309,000. 37,934,111 ..1,543,688. ...24 63 
1830. .321,019. .1,986,824.. .8,833,112.. 3,000,000. 34,084,883. . 45,225,838. ..2,009,053. .. .22 66 
1840. . 602,520. .1,942,076. . 9,883,957. .5,200,000.. . 74,640,307. .92,292, 260. .2,487,355....37 11 


1850. 1,142,713..2,631,557. .9,951,023. 14,796,150. 101,834,616. 130, 556,050. 3,179,509. ...43 51 
1851. 1,063,842... 2,170, ‘927. -9,219,351. 15,385,185. 137, 315, 317. 165, 034,517. .3,200,000....51 90 








These figures for naval stores, tobacco, and rice, are the export 
values, and not the whole production, of which there is no accurate 
record. The figures for cotton are the crop vaiued at the export rate 
in official returns. Those for sugar and molasses are those of the 
New-Orleans prices current. As all these products are the results of 
slave labor, in addition to what supplies food for consumption, they 
are very nearly the exchangeable values produced per hand, and the 
increase has been pretty regular with the exception of the decade 
1820-30, during which the oppressive tariffs of 1816-24-28 were in 
operation. The increase by this scale has been in fifty years $27,41 
each hand, and the comforts of the workers have increased in a similar 
ratio. If, now, we deduct cotton from the aggregates, it appears that 
the production per hand in 1800 was $11, and_in 1850, $8, a decline 
of $3 perhand. Probably one reason of the decline is the less rigor- 
ous treatment of the blacks. Their natural idleness of temper has 
been more indulged, and they. have been more liberally supported ; 
consequently there has been an absence of those devastating insur- 
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rections which were so frequent in the West Indies, and which led to 
abolition. 

The average production of the cotton states per hand and per head 
of the whole population was as follows :— 


Total Population 
including 
free blacks. 


2,621,361 


Product 
per head. 


Product 
per hand. Whites. 


$16 10...... 1,702,980 


Slaves. 
1800.... 893,041 


1810....1,191,364....-- 
1820. ... 1,543,688 
1830....2,009,053...... 


2,208,785 
2,842,340 
3,660,558 ....-. 5,848,303..... 


1840... .2,487,355 
1850....3,179,589 


Thus cotton has been the main article for employing the blacks as 
it has also been of northern industry. The manufacture of cotton at 
the North has now reached the same extent as had that of England 
in 1830. Thus the quantity consumed in the United States in 1850 
was 609,237 bales per census, which at 400 Ibs. per bale, gives 
243,694,800 lbs. M‘Culloch gives the extent of the English cotton 
trade in 1830; and if we assume his figures as the rate for the manu- 
facture of the same quantity in the United States, the result is as fol- 
lows :— 


United States Cotton Trade. 
1850. 
243,694,800 Ibs., 114 ¢ 


McCulloch’s Cotton Trade. 
1830. 


240,000,000 Ibs. cotton, 7d. 
Wages, 800 weavers, spinners, 
bleachers, £22 10s per year, 
100,000 engines, machinists, 
smiths, &c., at £30 each,... 
Wages, superintendence, ma- 
chine materials, coals, &c., 
and profits, &c.,.........- 


£ 7,000,000 26,775,000 


18,000,000 WAGES PER CENSUS. 
33,151 males, $7,846,536 
59,136 females, .... 8,440,968 
—— 16,287,504 
80,000 engineers, &c., at $400, 32,000,000 
Wages, metals, profits, &c,,... 35,000,000 
110,062,504 
4,734,424 


3,000,000 


6,000,000 


£34,000,000 
19,428,664 


Value consumed at home,.... £14,571,336 


Value goods exported, 


$105,328,080 


By this calculation, the value of cotton goods made in the United 
States, is $110,062,504, from the same quantity of cotton which 
yielded a value of $173,000,000 in England in 1830, This calcula- 
tion gives the raw cotton at the actual export average of the year, 
which was not quite so high as the price in England in 1831, but does 
not embrace the cost of transportation to the factories. MeCulloch 
gives the average wages of spinners, weavers and bleachers, at about 
$2,00 each, per week. The American wages are, $3,00 for girls, in- 
cluding board, and $4,00 male and female. The average wages of 
other parties employed are higher in the United States than in Eng- 
land. ‘The census value of the cotton goods made in the Union is 
$61,869,184, or 44 millions less than that arrived at as above. 
The census can, however, in no degree, be depended upon, at least 
as far as the tables which have yet appeared afford evidence by 
analysis. This result follows, however, that England sold more than 
half her whole manufacture, while the United States consumed the 
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whole of the same quantity made, and they found a market among 
those who produced the raw material, and the producers of the raw 
material paid for the wrought goods, prices enhanced by the tariff 30 

r cent, above what the same goods could have been purchased 

or elsewhere. That is to say, on $105,328,000 worth of goods, 

$40,000,000 tribute was paid to the manufacturers by the consumers 
of goods. By these means it is that the aggregate production of the 
southern states averages, on data furnished by the census of 1840, $58 
per head of all the population, while those of the New-Eng!and states 
average $84 per head. The manufacturers, almost with one accord, 
assert that they cannot continue operations without a tariff, which 
shall enable them to obtain such prices from the consumers of goods 
as will enable them to pay high wages to operatives. That is to say, 
slave labor must pay the high wages of white labor at the North. Sup- 
pose now, that slave labor did not exist, that neither raw material was 
furnished to manufacturers from the South, nor a market afforded to 
them for their wrought fabrics, would the wages of the North average 
as high as they have hitherto done? If the process was reversed, 
and the North had to pay the South 30 per cent. advance on their 
products, the average of the southern products would by so much be 
enhanced, and that of the North be diminished in the same ratio. 
That is to say, from an average of $84 per head, at the North, pro- 
duction would sink to an average of $60, and the average southern 
production, from $58, would rise to $71 per head; instead of being 
$24 less, it would be $11 per head more than the average of northern 
productions, 

The object of the work of Mr. Bonynge, which we have now under 
notice, is to bring about some such result as this, viz., by diversifying 
the industry of the South with a greater variety of products, at least 
as profitable in their culture as cotton, to equalize the profits of the 
two regions, and cause the industry of the South to enrich that region 
as well as the North. The objects of cultivation which he proposes 
to introduce, are tea, coffee, indigo, mango, bamboo, india rubber, 
cane, lime, nutmeg, citron, &c, The leading articles are the three 
first. The quantities of these articles consumed in the United States, 
England, and France, are— 


Value. 


232,000,000 Ibs. .... $58,000,000 
70,000,000 “ .... 20,000,000 
20,000,000 “ .... 20,000,000 


322,000,000 “ .... $98,000,000 


Mr. Bonynge has been a successful indigo planter, and a successful 
tea planter, in the East; and he affirms and shows that these vast 
crops can be produced in the United States as profitably as any other 
product, and in as great quantities. Indigo, it is known, was one of 
the first staple exports of the southern colonies, and still grows wild, 
waiting to receive a little of that improved and scientific attention 
which has been withheld from it during seventy years. In some locali- 
ties of the South it still continues to be raised, and the export returns of 
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the present year show an export value of $3,000 domestic indigo. 
At the commencement of the present century, before cotton had ab- 
sorbed all the energies of the South, there was exported 134,000 
pounds of indigo, at 62 cents per pound. Since that time the demand 
for indigo has increased in the proportion of the supply of raw mate- 
rials requiring to be colored; and the East Indies now export 
13,000,000 pounds of indigo, which sells on the spot in Calcutta for 
$1 to $2 per pound, and the finest descriptions at $2 45. Thus, the 
relative value of cotton and indigo has changed places: the former, 
in half a century, has fallen from $1 to 8 cents per pound, and the 
latter has risen from 62 cents to $2. The culture of indigo has been 
abandoned to India, where, in spite of the high prices, the infamy of 
the government, the robberies by the officers, the inroads of the Tar- 
tars, the idleness of the people, the uncertainty of the seasons, con- 
spire to destroy profits, All these circumstances reduce the chances 
to one good year out of three. Mr. Bonynge shows pretty conclu- 
sively, that the plant may be raised advantageously in the southern 
states, without any of these drawbacks upon success. He describes 
the process of culture and manufacture thus : 


“ The land is ploughed or hoed, say some nine inches deep, and the soil is 
pulverized, i. e., clods well broken, roots of grass and weeds carefully taken 
away; then the seed, mixed like flax-seed with clay, is cast in the ground, 
and a very light harrow ; a bush with moderate weight on it is used often 
in India. If weeds spring up with the plant, it would be necessary to take 
them out; the plant, after a few showers, covers over the land, and keeps 
down all weeds. It grows even to some six feet high, varying from four 
feet to five feet. When it gets, or before it gets, to its full height, and be- 
fore the leaves get yellow in the least, the plant should be cut, and carried 
to the factory the same day. All plants should be cut very early in the 
morning, and then placed in the vats, or otherwise not to be heaped up to 
get heated. Each vat may be made to hold from 5,600 to 8,000 lbs. of 
plants. The plant is all placed horizontally in the vat, and when filled up, 
hurdles are laid on the top of the plant, and beams are laid across the hur- 
dies; vhe ends of the beams being secured at the side walls of the vat. The 
water is then poured in, and the plant is steeped for ten hours or upwards, 
depending on the heat very much. The water is then drawn off from a 
vent at the bottom of the vat, into another vat built at the base of the one 
in which the plant had been steeped. The beams are then raised off the 
hurdles, and the hurdles taken away ; and the steeped plant is taken out of 
the vat and made use of for firewood. A large quantity of potash might 
be obtained from it. 

“The water being drawn off from the upper vat, the steeped plant is then 
beaten up by six men entering into it, and beating with their hands until 
the coloring matter which is contained in it begins to show itself in small 
atoms. The men then get out, and the indigo or fecula subsides, and soon 
after the water is drawn off. There are two vents in the lower vat; the 
upper vent is for drawing off the water, the lower one for drawing off the 
indigo, and a quantity of the water which could not be well drained off, 
without disturbing the fecula. The fecula is then put into a small vat, either 
of wood or masonry, and allowed to rest some time, and then more of the 
water is drained off. It is then taken to be boiled in a boiler generally 
from six to ten feet square, and four or five deep, and all froth carefully 
skimmed off. It takes five or six hours to boil it. The boiler is made of 
copper or iron, as the party may fancy. 
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“When boiled, it is let out from a vent in the bottom of the boiler into a 
vat, where the fecula soon subsides, and more of the water is then drawn 
off. It is then filled into square cases, pierced with small gimlet holes at 
about two inches apart; in the wooden square is placed a cloth fitting to 
the square; and then the boiled indigo, still retaining a good deal of water, 
and consequently of a thin consistency, is filled into the square; a lid is 
then placed on the top of the square, which fits into it, and all is placed un- 
der the press; and as the lid is pressed down into the square, it forees the 
water through the cloth, and through the holes in the side of the frame; 
then, when all the moisture that can be pressed out is done so, the sides of 
the square or box are taken off, and the indigo left on what had been the 
bottom. The whole is then divided by a board, or measure, into eight parts, 
and cut through by a piece of wire, giving sixty-four squares; then each 
square or cake is placed ona hurdle in the shade to dry. The doors of the 
drying house are locked up, and the indigo in that state takes a month to 
dry; when it is packed in a strong, ecarse case, and sent to market. 

“Tn precipitating the indigo, it is not good to use anything. Lime is de- 
structive, and gum makes it hard, and liable to crack, which is not liked.” 


He, then, following his own experience, gives the cost of culture 
and manufacture in India, with the probable expense in America: 


“T will give the above itemsin tabular order, with an estimate of the pro- 
bable expenses in America: 


Cost of 200 to 250 monds, or 16,000 to 20,000 lbs. plant, say $36 00 to 40 00 
Three men to fill and empty 3 vats 15 cents. 

Raising water for 3 vats 

Half wee man’s salary to boil 

Nine men to beat 3 vats 

Two men to press the indigo 

Expenses of conveying 200 monds, say ..$2 00 

Fireman 5 


Packing and chest, 60 cent.3$ monds... 20 


$3 56 $3 56 to 3 56 


Total expenses per 75 Ibs...........-....-....-$39 56 to 43 56 


To which is to be added expenses of law-suits, loss of advances—making it, 
at the very lowest, 53 dollars. 


PROBABLE EXPENSE IN AMERICA, 


“Tt is necessary to ascertain in some way the produce per acre. Thirty 
monds would be a good produce per biggah; the biggah measures 20 khu- 
dams (steps) of five feet each; the step in India, or khudam, is the space 
between where the right foot is raised from the ground, to where it rests 
on the ground again—twenty khudams, equal, therefore, 100 feet; that 
squared is 10,000 feet-—43,560 square feet in an acre—therefore 4 1-3 or 
more biggahs in an acre, and consequently there would be 130 monds, or 
10,400 lbs. of green plant on an acre. The biggah was generally calculated 
five to an‘acre. The Bengal biggah is three to an acre. 

“ But as the above is my own experience in measuring and weighing, I 
will here follow it. Now the ground where I had been cultivating that 
indigo was excessively sandy—so that at the lowest calculation 130 monds, 
or 10,400 Ibs. of plant, may be put down for an acre in America. 

“For indigo I would give five men to prepare an acre and sow it, not that 
the labor is greater than in cotton: weeding, one man; cutting the plant, 
six men per acre; the conveying it to the factory would cost little, as the 
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factory could have the lands around it under indigo, which could not be the 
case in East India. Therefore, 


For preparing and sowing land, 6 men per acre, at 20 cents sninnpie de $1 20 
FOU WOOGIE, dctinvh ace nace ene I. RPS he Ss ae 40 
Cutting plant. - nil 6 ” pe Se 
Conveying to factory, aman and horse, boyoe oy one cnctadbeasadas ae 
Two men to fill and empty one vat...............-2----ceeeeeee-eee 
Two men to beat two vats....... SSG Nee ics eck ee 
One man to boil six vats, + part of his wages for two vats.......-...-. 8 
Firewood, and man, two vats........ te a te oa ae eg oe 
Packing and chest, 3} monds, say 60 cents—#.. ae a eae 
Raising water, two men for six vats—for one DM ini nl. octhineetie ds 7 





As 220 monds of plant make 75 lbs. of indigo, therefore as 130 : $4 83: 
220: or $8 17 per mond. 

“This is not much more than one-sixth the price it would cost in India, 
In America, all the beating of vats and raising of water could be done by 
machinery. The sowing of indigo would be from Ist of April, and the 
manufacturing would end the middle of September. The indigo plant re- 
quires to be only weeded once, and there can be no hoeing after the seed 
be sown. If it is shown that the manufacturing with labor at twenty cents 
in America, is cheaper than in India, where labor is put down at five cents, 
it arises from the purchase of the plant. The indigo fails so often in India 
from causes shown, that if the ryot did not get a fair profit when successful 
in saving his crop, to pay for former losses, he could not go on. 

“ Paying for labor 50 cents per day, the expense of 75 lbs, would be, 





Preparing and sowing land, 6 men per acre.........--..+-+----+-+---$3 00 
- weeding Be a eee Sn iia ddan is a 3 SS 1 00 
Cutting plant... sxe Nt cds ebedine baci suaeeemeas tats 3 00 
Conveying to OGY wiki nsinen (2c 1haREdaUaE aches ia ov eno 1 00 
WR, Se OE CUNEIN a ss 552 coh akn cheb bees on cas cunupeacenien 1 00 
NE ny wisn wsdidign ails «a2 a0 oteegane Maen atin ohare neie days sae 
Bh n5.od ncindce capncncneses 0c sapschhemabee cbuhitmebanadute srs 10 
Firewood, &c..... - Renbt< outline dwccteu gues, aan 
Packing and chest, OF monds, "15 ‘cents, - 5.. ne ae a eels 15 
Raising water. Ss a ese ees S06 con escapes eroure cosehn orca 
$10 70 


“Say 220 monds at 75 lbs. of indigo. Therefore as 130: 10 70: : 220: 
$18 10 for 75 Ibs. 

“ The lowest description of indigo sells in Calcutta for not less than 30 dol- 
lars for the 75 Ibs. The average price for good, for the last years, would 
be about 65 dollars for 75 lbs.; but the best Bengal indigo is rarely under 
80 dollars, and from that up to 100 dollars. Some time ago it had been up 
as high as 340 Rs. or 170 dollars; that is, the sale price obtained by the 
planter at Calcutta, for 75 lbs.” 


The causes of loss and failure which belong to India, and which do 
not pertain to America, taken into consideration, the raising and 
manufacture of indigo would appear to be far more profitable than 
cotton or even sugar, which has made such progress in the last ten 

rears. The value of this article to commerce is very considerable in 
the United States. It pays a duty of 20 per cent., and the value im- 
ported is about $1,000,000 for 1,500,000, or about 70 cents per Ib. 
average. In England, the import averages 9,318,300 pounds, worth 
$6,000,000, and into France about as much more. If in the United 
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States such results as those which the experience of Mr. Bonynge 
points out, can be realized, the consumption could be immensely pro- 
moted, and the crops of the South become second in importance. 

But, perhaps, to the American, the most interesting chapters of 
Mr. Bonynge’s book are those which treat of the tea trade. The 
world has been so accustomed to regard China as the sole source of 
supply for that pure, most healthy, and delicious beverage, that it is 
not without some degree of incredulity that the subject of transferring 
its culture to our shores is apparent. Nevertheless, Mr. Bonynge’s 
experience in the culture, general intelligence and knowledge of our 
southern country, eminently entitles his exposition to the most pro- 
found attention. That gentleman had four tea plantations in the 
Assam country, and was quite successful as far as making choice tea 
cheap went. ‘The cause of his retiring is thus briefly given by him- 
self: 

“The Hon. East India Government induced me byletter, promising me a 
grant of Koojoo, Buramanjan and Gin-lang, and protection for myself and 
people, to enter the Tartar country—of a part of which they had taken pos- 
session. On the strength of these promises, I proceeded to the country. 
with the view of civilizing the people, and also to better myself. I worked 
hard in that out-of-the-way country (which, although larger than some of 
the United States, has not yet found a place on the maps of the world) for 
five years. During that time, the Tartars took up arms to drive the British 
from the country, but proved unsuccessful. However, government, for 
cause or causes not assigned, and without any notice to me, withdrew the 
guard from Koojoo, and also the surrounding guards, and so resigned the 
country, to all appearance; and the Tartars, who viewed me as the then 
sole representative of the Company, holding their land on the Company’s 
authority, assembled at night and destroyed my property, and killed several 
of my servants.” 

Then follow long extracts from Indian publications, giving a full 
account of the events which ruined his hopes there, and determined 
him to try his fortune in our own country, not only more peaceful, 
but possessing greater advantages than even China for that culture. 
We have not space to copy his very interesting chapters upon this 
head, but commend to our readers the work itself, which contains 
also some valuable hints upon other objects of culture. We will 
append, however, the estimated cost of a tea farm in the four years, 
according to the experience of Mr. Bonynge, in Assam. 

“Tn the fourth year, on the 100 acres, I have shown that 30,000 lbs. of tea 
cost to manufacture, &c., $1,082 50, being but 3 1-3 cents per lb., and that, 
by use of machinery, the quantity might be manufactured for 2 2-3 cents 
per lb., calculating the expense of slave-labor at 20 cents per diem. 

; . But calculating it at 50 cents per day, for free labor, it would be es 
ollows : 


Hoeing 100 acres, 2 men per acre.............---..2+----------- $100 00 
Sieves (additional) 50 at 50 cents each....................--.---.- 25 00 
Plucking leaves, say 1200 lbs. per acre, of green leaf, one man 60 lbs. 

Ob Be, OE SO ao ncn dlinn cubetbe Jbdb Rb dwccd ives 1,000 00 
Manufacturing, one man to 60 Ibs. green leaf, or 120,000 Ibs....-.- 1,000 00 
Charcoal and firewood, 10 cents per 100 Ibs. dried leaf, or 30,000 Ibs - - 30 00 
Packages for 80 lbs. 50 cents, or on 30,000 Ibs..................- 187 50 

FE i anennas conc ovekccee 6c cccccss SE aE 


30,000 lbs. for $2,343, or 7 4-5 cents per lb. 
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“This would be a means of not only enriching the cultivator, but of keep- 
ing up the price of labor to some $180 a year, and would leave the cotton 
trade and rice trade to fewer hands. It would give employment to the 
many, encourage immigration, and give to all a greater degree of prosperity. 

“The trade of a teamaker might be an item the first season, but after the 
first crop every man in the business would be aw fait. Therefore I do not 
put down any item for a tea maker. The rolling of the leaves might be 
done by machinery, and weuld, at the first estimate, in which I allow the 
expense of a slave at 20 cents a day, be a saving of 1 1-3 cents per lb.; or, 
in the second estimate, wherein I allow the hire of labor to be 50 cents per 
day, a saving of 3 1-3 cents per lb. Leaving the cost of labor 50 cents, still 
with machinery, simple in its structure, and therefore of very trifling cost, 
tea would cost the planter only 4 7-15 cents per lb.” 


The general view of the trade between the countries of Europe and 
America with China and the East Indies, is one of great interest. The 
oppressive Indian government is supported almost altogether by the 
sale of its opium to China and England, and the United States chiefly 
supply China with the means of buying’that opium, by purchasing its 
silks and teas. Now, the certain mode of destroying English rule in 
India, and consequently of upsetting their schemes for supplanting 
United States cotton, is to support China in the production of tea, 
The national disadvantages which China labors under from the absence 
of roads, the topography of the country, the destitution of wood for 
tea chests, and the want of means of transportation, more than 
counterbalance the cheapness of labor, while the land of the South 
will produce better and larger crops of tea with less liability of injury 
from drouth. The tea plant is more hardy than cotton, inasmuch as 
hard freezing will not affect it. The time will undoubtedly come 
when the culture and manufacture will occupy the fields of Virginia 
and other southern states, to the great profit of the owners. 

The annual contribution of the United States to the support of the 
British East India Company is about $5,000,000 per annnm, being 
the value of the tea purchased in China. This will appear more 
directly from the following balance-sheet of a year’s trade with China, 
drawn from the treasury reports. 

IMPORT AND EXPORT FROM AND TO CHINA, 1850. 
EXPORT. IMPORT. 











; Domestic Produce. Poa, Bs scttsccoce 28,743,376... .4,585,720 
Ginseng, lbs......... 367,448.... 122,916) Sagar, Ibs......... 944,060.... 27,023 
WOR ins ceccenen 1,226.... 12,872) Cotton goods...... — .... 3,299 
Butter and cheese, lbs. 40,531.... 8,178} Silk goods Mivet dea — «+--1,443,448 
Sa — .--- 17,578) Matting........... — «s-- 81,423 
WER, Beis cicccece:. RANB..00  -. eka talawcccce =— esse 105,88 
Corn, bushels........ Betaiaces 2,511 | Indigo, Ibs.......-. 43,465.... 14,461 
Spirits, gallons....... 9,951.... 4,429 | Hemp, cwt......... 435.... 5,951 
Soap, lbs........--+ 77,032.... 4,430} Manilla, cwt....... 6,290.... 34,587 
BSGRE, TAGs. vedcccnss 54,700.... 2,250 | All other imports... — .--- 291,717 
Cotton goods....... ++ — .... 1,203,997 
BP kc cccc cece — «es. 87,020 
Total Dinatetit... 0s cadsss-atene 1,485,961 

Foreign Goods. 
ES eee — «... 25,000 
Leeds ibs... ces 1,294,240.... 53,617 
All others........... — .... 40,639 
Total foreign goods..........--+- 119,256 
Datel Cagethh... ocecevcdsecussse $1,565,217 | Total imports,.....+---+-+0+-0+ $6,593,462 





Balance of imports paid by bills on London...........+ Sceécccese oe 0000 5,028,245 
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Thus, five million dollars per annum is paid by bills on 
London, drawn against United States cotton, mostly sold in that 
market, and diminishes by that extent the amount of specie drawn 
from London, or during the past year, has increased the amount sent 
there. The London bills given by the United States dealer for tea, 
are by the China merchants paid over to the East India Company for 
opium, and by them remitted to London, where they are paid by 
cotton or gold sent from the United States. The tea so imported is 
in amount at an average of 16 cents per lb., and costs 20 cents, 
freight, &c., included ; while Mr. Bonynge shows that it can be raised 
on our soil for four cents. The cotton in the Atlantic states costs six 
cents, and laid down in Liverpool seven cents, and sold at that to re- 
imburse tea bills coming from India at twenty cents per lb. Then, 
three lbs. of cotton, which cost eighteen cents on plantation, are given 
for one lb. of tea, which could have been raised forfour cents. Now, 
if that tea were raised at home, so as to supply the 30,000,000 lbs, 
per annum, which the United States requires, there would not only 
be a direct saving of $3,600,000 upon this article, but the diversion of 
employment would add as much to the value of cotton. Not only 
so, but the 80,000,000 lbs. of tea which England now requires, would 
be drawn from the United States ; and she would be forced, instead of 
being independent in respect of cotton, to be still more dependent 
for another tropical product. 

The necessity on the part of the South for introducing some new 
staples, is involved in the course of the progress of the Great West. 
The valley of the Mississippi will become, eventually, the great seat 
of manufacture for the world ; and the states west of the Alleghanies 
must produce articles so similar to those of the Atlantic states, that 
the actual interchange of commodities must yearly become !ess. The 
tea, coffee, and sugar, which are now imported in northern vessels, and 
which find thei way west in exchange for farm produce and raw 
materials, may all be raised at the South as successfully as the last 
named, sugar ; and while the course of western industry will gradually 
separate the East and West, both will be bound in stronger ties and 
more absolute dependence to the South. [f to the cotton, rice and 
tobacco, which England and western Europe now draw from the 
South, the great items of tea and indigo are added, and there seems 
to be no serious obstacle in the way, while profit lures to the enter- 
prise—then, indeed, will the era of southern prosperity have dawned, 
and oscillations upon any branch of culture may always be made 
to relieve any over-production of the others, The cultivation of 
sugar is a remarkable evidence of what may be done. Pennsylvania 
boasts that in twenty-five years her coal production from nothing rose 
to $15,000,000 per annum ; but the sugar production of Louisiana 
has exceeded it in less time. 

While commending the work of Mr. Bonynge to our readers, we 
would remark, that that gentleman has undertaken to supply the 
genuine tea plants and the other plants which he seeks to introduce, 
to order; and quite a number of South Carolina gentlemen have 
entered into it with spirit, 
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ART. V.—EXCESSIVE SLAVE POPULATION.—THE REMEDY. 


Wuar shall we do to remedy the evils of an excessive slave popu” 
lation, is the question that we propose now to consider. The number 
of slaves in the United States was 697,897, in 1790, and in 1850 it 
was 3,179,589, showing an increase of 2,481,692 since 1790. From 
1830 to 1840 the annual increase of slaves was 47,831, and from 
1840 to 1850 it was 69,223, and from 1850 to 1860 it will probably 
be as rauch as 80,000, The number of slaves in the United States, in 
1820, was 1,538,128, which is about half the amount of the present 
slave population. It thus appears, that the slave population of this 
country has been doubled within the last thirty years. The increase 
of slaves within the last ten years was 692,234, and it is probable the 
increase will be 800,000 during the next ten years. In 1860, the 
slaves will be about 4,000,000, At the end of the next thirty years 
it will be about six millions and a half, and at the commencement of 
the next century it will not fall far short of thirteen millions. This is 
a state of things which must inevitably come, unless there should be 
some unforeseen and unexpected occurrences to prevent it. It may 
be a remote, but it is a sure result. In this view of the case, we are 
led to inquire, with a feeling of deep interest, what is to become of 
this rapidly increasing population? Can they be profitably employed 
in agriculture, and will we have a sufficiency of land for them to cul- 
tivate? Some may hope that we will find an outlet for our slaves in 
territories now unoccupied by slaves, and where there are but few 
inhabitants. It has been a favorite idea with some of our statesmen 
to acquire territory in which our slave institutions will exist, and 
thus preserve us from the dangers of a redundant slave population. 
Whatever hope may have once been entertained that this was a 
feasible scheme, has, we think, been dissipated by the occurrences of 
the past four years. We should look at things as they really exist, 
and not permit ourselves to be deluded with false hopes which are 
never to be realized. We must be aware of the approach of danger 
before we will take the necessary steps to guard against. it. e 
must in al] candor say, that we think the limits of slave territory are 
fixed. California, New Mexico, and Utah, are, we think, already 
closed against the institution of slavery, and he ow territories 
which we may acquire will share the same fate. e South has been 
excluded from an equal participation in the enjoyment of the territo- 
ries recently obtained from the Mexican Republic, whether properly 
or improperly, justly or unjustly, constitutionally or unconstitu- 
tionally, it is not our purpose now to inquire. We only wish to deal 
with facts as they exist, without undertaking to determine how this 
state of things was brought about, and who are responsible. That it 
is the interest of the northern people to favor the extension of slavery, 
we entertain not a doubt; and in attempting to confine it within its 
present limits, they are aiming a fatal blow at their own prosperity, 
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if the southern people will now adopt that line of policy which their 
duties and their interests alike demand. The introduction of slavery 
into territories where it now does not exist, would benefit the North 
by furnishing a greater quantity of those raw materials which the 
North so much needs for manufacturing purposes, by opening new 
markets for the sale of northern fabrics, and by enlarging the com- 
merce of the northern ship owners. If, however, slavery is confined 
within its present limits, the rapid increase in the number of slaves 
will compel the southern people to employ their slaves in the manu- 
facture of such articles as are now made almost exclusively in the 
northern states. In this way theslave labor of the South will, instead 
of contributing to the wealth of the North, as it has heretofore done, 
become the successful competitor of northern white labor in those de- 
partments of industry of which the North has in times past enjoyed 
a monopoly. We will be compelled to use the surplus black popu- 
lation, which is likely to accumulate upon our hands, in cotton and 
woolen factories, in iron furnaces, and in all those pursuits which now 
furnish employment to so large a portion of the northern people, 
Although at this time the white labor of the North may be somewhat 
cheaper for manufacturing purposes than slave labor, on account of 
the comparative scarcity of slave labor and the value of the agricul- 
tural products chiefly raised by it, yet, when the number of slaves is 
doubled or trebled, and they are confined within their present limits, 
the real or fancied advantages which the North enjoys from cheap 
labor will no longer exist. When this takes place, the southern 
people will be forced to resort to employments for their slaves other 
than those in which they are now engaged, which are mostly agricul- 
tural. Not only will a large portion of the cotton raised in the South 
be manufactured in the South, but many of those extensive establish- 
ments of mechanical industry at the North, which depend upon the 
South for their patronage, yea, for their very existence, will be trans- 
ferred to the South, and we will not then be dependent on the North 
for the articles of clothing we and our slaves use. If we knew the 
amount of money annually taken from us to purchase articles of ne- 
gro clothing, including hats, boots, shoes, blankets, &c., we would be 
startled. Why is this, and how long will it continue? If the people 
of the North are not willing for us to take our slaves to the new ter- 
ritories, we must, in self-defence, bring the slave labor of the South 
into competition with the free white labor of the North. What 
is to be the result when the northern people lose their southern 
trade, when they find the manufacture of cotton and woolen 
fabrics transferred to the South, and all their mechanics, who 
obtain a livelihood by making articles for the southern market, 
thrown out of employment, we do not pretend to conjecture; 
but be it what it may, it will be the fruit of northern opposition to 
the institution of slavery and to its extension. Will we be able, it 
may be asked, to find a market for our fabrics, if we manufacture all 
or a considerable portion of the cotton raised in the southern states ? 
Most assuredly we can. We will have for our market-place the 
whole habitable globe, and all the people of the earth will be our 
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customers, We can give our manufactures in exchange for the teas 
and silks of Asia, the sugar and coffee of the West Indies, the palm 
oil, dye stuffs, ivory and gold of Africa ; and, in a word, for any 
thing which any other people have to sell, because cotton, on ac- 
count of its cheapness, its durability, and its comfort, is destined to 
be the clothing for mankind. We have now seen that the South is 
not dependent upon the North for anything, except so far as she 
chooses to make herself so ; and thatthe North is dependent upon the 
South for her existence, as a commercial and manufacturing people. 
Ought not this to teach the North to beware lest she carry her ag- 
gressions to that point, where resistance will become the first and 
highest duty of the South? One of the most obvious remedies 
against an excessive slave population, is to employ a considerable 
portion of that kind of labor in the construction of plank roads, 
turnpike roads, and rail-roads in the southern states. Let us suppose 
that one-fourth of the labor now engaged in raising cotton should be 
thus directed : the amount of the cotton crop would be diminished 
one-fourth, and the increased price consequent thereon would make 
up for the diminished quantity, and would enable the cotton growers 
to realize as much money, as if the one-fourth of the labor had not 
been turned ifto other channels. Suppose again, that another fourth 
should be employed in factories of different kinds ; this would cause 
a further diminution in the quantity raised, and a corresponding in- 
crease in the price. Should the cotton crop of the United States be 
reduced to 1,500,000 bales per annum, of which one-third wouid be 
consumed in the southern states, it is easy to see what a fatal effect it 
would have upon the manufacturers of the northern states and of 
Europe. The result would be their utter prostration. We have 
supposed this, which may seem an extreme case, to show that the 
northern states, and Europe also, are in the power of the cotton 
growers of the South. A withdrawal of the cotton of the United 
States from England, would produce an instant and terrible revolu- 
tion in that island ; and to cut off from the northern states of this con- 
federacy their southern trade, would destroy their merchants and 
manufacturers, cause a failure of their banks, and bring about a 
financial crisis such as they have never experienced, and of which 
their imagination can scarcely conceive. The amount of cotton con- 
sumed in the northern states during the last five years, has been 
2,360,645 bales, or an average per annum of 473,931 bales. The 
value of the cotton consumed during the last five years in the 
northern states has been $88,637,049, or an average of $17,727,409 
perannum. The profits arising from the manufacture of this cotton, 
and selling it to the northern people, amounted to perhaps double the 
cost of the raw material, whilst it furnished employment to thousands 
of operatives, and secured to the northern farmer a market for his 
produce. Surely, then, the North can have nothing to hope from a dis- 
ruption of this confederacy, which many of its people seem to bestriving 
so hard to bring about. ‘The remedies then which we propose, to pre- 
vent the evils of a redundant slave population, are, the employment of 
slave labor tn the construction of rail-roads throughout the southern 
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states, and the use of negroes in our factories and in our workshops.* 
In this way we can build all the important roads in the southern states 
without taking anything of consequence from the available means of 
our people, and we can obtain those articles of taste and elegance, 
which we now rely upon the North to furnish us, made at our own 
doors. We must bring slave labor directly in competition with 
northern labor. We must continue to seek out and find new fields 


for slave labor, whenever it ceases to be profitable in culture. 
These are the measures which we are bound by the highest obligations 
to adopt, to ward off the alarming evils of a rapidly and fearfully 
increasing slave population, confined as we think it will be within its 
present limits, unless there is a great change in the political condition 
of the country. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


1,—THE COTTON TRADE.t 


PRICES—STOCK—SUPPLY—DEMAND—FOREIGN COMPETITION—CONSUMPTION—HOME 
AND FOREIGN STATISTICS, ETC. 


From year toe year, almost without exception, the reports of a short crop are circulated 
everywhere on this side of the Atlantic ; and on the other side, with the same regularity, 
are heard the tales of ruinous prices of goods, and of bankrupt brokers and manufacturers, 
These rumors are not, however, peculiar to the dealers in cotton, They are common to 
all the pursuits of business where the supply and demand are irregular and uncertain. 
The balls and bears in Wall-street are engaged in the same efforts as the cotton sellers of 
New-Orleans and the buyers of Manchester. The trade in flour, tobacco, and coffee, as 
well as in wines, spices and fruits, is omees to the same false reports. They are found 
everywhere ; they are unavoidable, and they cannot be tr sate ag 

These reports sometimes imply fraud and falseliood—but often this is not the case. In 
a country like ours, where cotton is cultivated in every variety of soil and climate, the 
drought which is so disastrous to one is often a blessing to another. The frost, the worm, 
the rust and the floods, are seldom universal. Partial showers may relieve the general 
absence of rain. The wet bottoms do not require the same seasons as the thirsty uplands. 
The early crops do not demand the same supply of rain and sunshine as the late plantings, 
While thus from numerous localities the rumors of ruin and destruction may be true, they 
may not be general or universal. Those who meet with calamities make the loudest 
noise, for it affects themdeeply. Those who do not suffer say but little, for they obtain 
only their wishes or papantntens, and there is nothing in this to call particular attention to 
their condition. The losses affect not only the planter, but the factor, the merchant, and 
others, and thus many join in the cry of disasters. The good fortune of others has no one 
to herald it, because few have any particular interest in the result, 

But though these false reports may always be expected, and do not of themselves imply 
fraud and deception, they do nothing but harm to all concerned. Sometimes they appear 





* These positions have Someuty been insisted upon by ourselves.—[Ep. 
t The first of the present series of reviews of the cotton trade contributed to the pages of the 
hants’ ine, by Professor C. F. McCay, of the University of G ia, was published in 
the number for December, 1843, (vol. ix., pages 516—523,) and has n continued annually, from 
that time to the present. For convenience, as matter of reference, we give the number, volum>, 
&c., of each article in the order In which they may be found by those who have the numbers or 
volumes of this magazine from this time, (1843,) as follows: See No. for December, 1844, vol. xi., 
pages 517—522 ; December, 1845, vol. xiii., pages 507—512; December, 1846, vol. xv., pages 531 
539; December, 1847, vel. xvii, pages 540564; December, 1848, vol. xix., pages 594-600; 
December, 1849, vol. xxi., pages 305601; and December, 1850, vol. xxiii., pages 594—604. In 
the last article referred to above, the writer, instead of his usual annual review of the cotton 
trade for a single year, extends the examination back to a longer period, and gives statistical 
tables of the production, consumption, and prices of cotton for each year from 1840 to 1850, and 
the more important statistics of the trade, as far back as 1@25.—Ep. Mer. Mac. (We have, for 
the last three or four years, copied these valuable papers for the benefit of our readers, which 
will be found by consulting the general index of our ten volumes.)—Ep. De Pow's Review. 
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to help the piewte, but this is fully balanced at another time by a loss equal to his former 
in. As the profit and loss are thus sure at last to be fai Balanced, the unnecessary 
ctuations in price caused by these false reports are a ¢ and important injury to 
both parties. It would be a great advantage to all, if greater steadiness could be given to 
a When the planter makes his ger and expenditures, expecting to receive 
fteen cents for bis cotton, and sells at last for nine, the loss and inconvenience are greater 
than the gain and gratification that attend an advance from nine to fifteen. So it is with 
the man turer. If he contracts to deliver his cloth or his yarn, when cotton is low, a rise 
in the raw material forces him to ruinous sacrifices, perhaps to extraordinary interest 
to the money lender, or close his business in mp me will not rise immediately 
with an advance in cotton, They fall sooner with a decline than rise with an advance, 
The loss is thus more than the gain. As greater eam | and uniformity would be pro- 
moted by eorrect and accurate knowledge of the crops markets, the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, would be of advantage to all. 

It is a common opinion among the planters and factors of the South, that a short not 
only brings a higher —_ but actually produces a larger amount of money than a large 
or an average crop. It would be strangeif this were true. Fine seasons, instead of being 
the kind gifts of a bountiful providence, would then be an injury and acurse. The destructive 
drought and early frosts would be a positive advantage to the agriculturist. The planter 
would be acting wisely for his own interests if he should destroy a large ion of what 
he had produced. These seem like strange p itions, and at first sight, are very im- 
probable. Let us examine them by the history of prices for twenty-five years past, 

The receipts for our cotton are constantly p Sn : they rise and fall like a wave of 
the sea. At times they go up for several years, and then decline suddenly. At other 
times the rise is rapid and the fall gradual. In twenty-five years the value of our cotton 
exports, according to the official reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, has six times 
reached the highest point, and five times the lowest. Of these six years of large receipts, 
three of them were large crops, two an average, and one small. the five years of small 
receipts, four of them were small crops, and one an average. In these eleven years, the 
rule therefore was true but once. 

Perhaps, however, the rule deserves a fuller examination. We have supposed above 
that the crop and its proceeds were large when they exceeded the am of r 
before and the year ee and small when they were less than both. It would be fairer, 
perbaps, to take the average of every five years, both of the crop and of the money it was 
sold for, and to call that an ave crop which was near—say within 5 per cent. of this 
average. Thus, for the year 1847 the number of bales delivered at seaports was 
1,779,000; the average of 1845, °46, 47,48, and ’49 was 2,270,000 bales, so that the receipts 
were less than the average of 471,000 bales, or 21 percent. below. This would, therefore, 
be regarded as a very short crop, because more than 5 per cent, from the average. So 
with the amounts for which the cotton was sold. In 1848 the value of our cotton exports 
was $62,000,000. For 1846, ’47, 48, 49, and '50, the average of the values was $57,300,000. 
The real receipts were, therefore, large, being $4,700,000, or 8 per cent. above the 
average of the five years of which 1848 was the middle one. 

If, now, we compare the rule with the facts of the last twenty-five years, the crops were 
large, according to this definition, in 1827, ’30, '31, ’40, ’43, '45, 48, and 49, and short in 
1828, '32, '37, '41, 742, °47, and 50. Of these fifteen years no be es al 
value, and only one large one—that of 1831— brought a smell value. If we had taken 
exports in pounds instead of the crop in bales, there would not bave been a single year 
that the rule would have been found true ; so that the only case where the rule appears 
to hold, in the twenty-five years, occurred when a large brought a small price because 
a great deal of it was retained at home and unsold. In table L, at the end of this article, 
may be seen all the crops, values, and exports for the twenty-five years, with the average 
for each, and every one may examine the facts for himself, In 1827 the exports were 5 
per cent. above the average, and the money received for them 32 per cent. above. In 
1828 the exports were 15 per cent. below, and the value 17 per cent. below. In 1829 the 
crop was an average one, and so was the cash received for it. In 1830 both were large, 
and in 1831 both were small. For the six years, from 1832to 1837, thee were about 
an average, but the values were sometimes large and sometimes small. In 1838 and 1839 
the amount exported was first large and then small, and both poms brought average 





values. In 1840 it was large, and the was large. In 184 1842 we had two 
very short crops succeeding each other, yet the sales of the second year were 12 per = 
8 were wi 


lower than the average. In 1843 the exports were large, and the 
the ave limit. From 1844 to 1851 we have had three large crops—1845, '48, and ’49 
—and each of them brought ave values. In the same time we had three short 
—1846, ’47, and 50 ; the first brought a small return—the other two were about the average. 
And thus, for every year in the whole twenty-five, the rule entirely fails, and cannot there- 
= be regarded as true. " pistes thas . a one 

‘o doubt it sometimes ata crop brings more money than a one, 
Thus, in 1847, 1,779,000 bales brought more money than 2,395,000 bales in 1845. But 
neither year brought large returns-—both were an average. The large crop of 1848 
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brought more money than either ; and the very large one of 1849, although it succeeded a 
large crop, brought still more. The small exports of 1850 were sold for a large amount, 
but the money received will not exceed the average sales for 1849, 1850, and 1851. 

If it be, then, true that short crops are an injury to the planter on account of the di- 
minished amount of money he receives for them, » and are other reasons which render the 
calamity still greater. They stimulate prices to such a high limit that they encourage the 
production of cotton in India and other places, and thus endanger the monopoly which we 
now possess of the European market. ey discourage the use of cotton in the place of 
hemp, flax, wool, and silk, and thus put down still further the price of the raw material 
when favorable seasons have enlarged the supplies. They raise the price of many articles 
that planters are compelled to buy, and thus lessen the net amount of his income. They 
increase the price of all kinds of property, so that the gains of the planter with high prices, 
when invested in anything but money, seldom obtain a larger amount than with low or 
inordinate prices. They disturb the regular operation of business, tempt the producer to 
increase his expenditures, to contract debts, to purchase land and negroes on credit, and 
when the decline comes, as it is sure to do, he is forced to pay for property purchased at 
high prices, with the sales of his crop at low prices. They lead to the neglect of other 

ucts, so that hay is carried from M usetts, floar from New-York, corn from 
altimore, bacon from Cincinnati, not only to the seaports of the South, but far into the 
interior ; and when cotton falls, the planter cannot begin at once to supply all his own wants, 
because he is outof stock from which to raise his hogs, horses, or mules, and some time must 
elapse before he can obtain them. 
hese, and many other evils that might be mentioned, show that the interest of the pro- 
ducer is not diverse and opposite to that of the consumer—that the blast and mildew, the 
drought and the flood, the caterpillar and the boll worm, which reduce the supply and 
raise the price to the manufacturer, are also an injury to the planter—-that favorable seasons 
—a proper succession of rain and sunshine, are twice-told blessings, both to him that buys, 
and to him that sells. 

While thus short crops are the source of serious evils to the planter, over-production 
and ruinously low prices are a still greater injury. How can these be prevented? Not 
by the combination of half a million of planters scattered over a wide extent of country; 
not by state conventions and paper resolutions; not by monster schemes of monop?ly and 
governmental interference ; not by banks or corporations, or factors or brokers forestalling 
the markets of New-Orleans, New-York, and Liverpool ; not by false ramors-—by retaining 
the crop of the country till the season is far advanced—by publishing in the newspapers 
every new from frost or flood, and withholding the reports of abundance and plenty. 
These plans are all either useless or injurious. ree trade, unshackled industry, is the 
motto of the South, not only in commerce and manufactures, but in agriculture. Capital 
is best employed when let alone, The keen-sightedness of self-interest will discern the 
proper waned for over-production, and no one need be concerned lest trade should not 
regulate itself better than he would do it, if he had full power to manage and control it. 
God is wiser than man, and the laws he has imposed require no aid from us to adjust and 
adapt them to the circumstances around us. The proper course for the planter, and the 
one he is sure to pursue, is to make as much cottun as he can, while the price is fair and 
remunerative. As soon as it falls below this, he should apply both his capital and labor 
to other pursuits. By the home manufacture of cotton, wool, paper, iron, and machinery ; 
by producing at the South his flour, corn, bacon, mules, and horses; by the increased 
age. of the sugar-cane and tobacco; by the introduction of new agricultural products; 

y devoting his capital to the construction of railways and plank-roads; by building ships 
and steamers to carry on our own trade with the North and with Europe; by importing 
directly from abroad our foreign supplies, and by sending our cotton directly to European 
ports, without the tran-shipment at New-York; by these, and many other means, his 
capital and labor can be diversified and rendered profitable, when the price of cotion will 
no longer bring fair returns. It is the daty of the intelligent and public-spirited men of 
the South not to attempt to reverse the laws of trade by forcing up prices to some arbitrary 
level at which the planter can afford to produce cotton, but to seek out new modes of 

rofitable investment ; to undertake new schemes, not yet tried and proved, which promise 

air ts to capital; to encourage by words and actions, by legislative enactments, by 
ublic and private commendation, every new enterprise calculated to diversify our 
abor, develop our resources, and divert capital and labor from our great staple. 

The prospects of the planter for the a year are by no means gloomy. Though 
not so bright as last season, they are still cheering and encouraging. Prices Then fallen 
below their average rate ; but with our present moderate crop, with low stocks in Europe 
and America, with food cheap, money abundant, and labor well employed, a low range 
cannot be maintained, From 1840 to 1851 there have been exported 7,763,000,000 lbs. 
of cotton, (Table I,) and the value of this has been #617,300,000, If tc these we add, 
as an estimate for the past year, an export of 800,000,000 ibs., at a value of $88,000,000, 
we shall ae 8,563,000,000 lbs., and $705,000,000, which gives an average of about &{ 
cents a pound. 

The price in Charleston for good middling is quoted, October 23d, at 7} to 7 ; but so 
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low — cannot be maintained—with the present prospect of the supply and the 
demand. 

In South Carolina and Georgia the severe and long-continued drought has cut short the 
crop very considerably. The rich bottom lands have not indeed suffered. On many 

laptations partial showers have relieved the general want of rain, The planting has 
n large; a great many new hands have been employed on the crop; but these favor- 
able circumstances will not make up for the damage by the drought in June and July, by 
the severe storm on the 24th of August, and by the frost on the 23d of Octeber. The 
receipts, however, at Charleston and Savannab, will not be much diminished, as the de- 
ficiency will be made up in part by the extension of the Georgia rail-roads farther to- 
wards the gulf. The decline will not be, probably, far from 10 per cent. 

From Florida a slight falling off may be ex d. The promise of the crop was very 
good up to the time of the storm; but the injury caused by it was very serious. The 
early frost was also injurious ; but these causes will both be balanced the increased 
planting, A slight decline is anticipated in the , receipts, because off the diversion 
of as or 15,000 bales to Macon and Savannah, by the opening of the South-Western 
Rail-road. 

From Alabama the promise is much better than last year, The drought was not so 
severe as in Georgia, and the falling off of the forms, when the late rains set in, was not 
so extensive. They have had no worm, no floods, no rust. Last year was disastrous ; 
and if the new crop may be compared with that, am increase of 10 per cent, may be 
looked tur. 

At New-Orleans the receipts will increase very largely, Already 70,000 bales more 
have been received there than at the same dates last season. From every partof the 
immense region that sends its productions to that port, the promise of the crop is much 
better than last year. In Louisiana and Mississippi the worm has done no damage. On 
Red River they have escaped the floods which did so much harm in 1849 and in 1850. 
The early frost in Tennessee, near the close of September, did not do as much harm as 
the frost on the 6th of October last season. The slight drought, which pervaded the 
entire region, is the only drawback to a large and full crop. The receipts at New-Or- 
leans, instead of ranging near those of the last two years, will probably come up as high 
as those of 1848 and 1849. The average of these two years may be taken as the p 
able receipts of 1852. From Texas an increase may also be expected. If we combine 
these results, (Table II,) the whole crop for 1852 may be estimeted at 2,550,000 bales. 

The imports from the East Indies will be much less than for the last two years. 
These are so much affected by the price at Liverpool, that we may be sure a decline in 
the shipments will follow a decline in the prices. The actual production in India is very 
large, compared with tle exports; and when the price in England will pay the inland 
transportation to the seaport and the long voyage round the Cape, a large amount is 
easily spared for export, The high prices in 1850 raised the English imports from the 
East Indies up to 308,000 bales, against 182,000 in 1849, and 228,000 in 1848, The 
present year of high prices witnesses the same increase. The Liverpool receipts on the 
3d of October were 164,000 bales against 128,000 bales at the same time in 1850. For 
the whole year they will reach 350,000 bales for the United Kingdom. For 1852 the de- 
cline will be matey Ho the imports will not probably fall back at once to the figures be- 
fore 1850. They may be safely estimated at 250,000 bales, (Table ILI.) 

The receipts from Brazil, Egypt, and other places, are small, and nearly’ stationary. 
For the last eleven years, the lowest rates were 135,000 bales in 1847, and the highest, 
257,000 bales in 1850, The imports into Liverpool have declined from 205,000 bales in 
1850, to 138,000 bales in 1851. The average for Great Britain for the last five years, 
from 1847 to 1851, has been 192,000 bales; and this may be regarded as the probable 
amount for 1852, — a 

if the estimated receipts from all these sources be combined, the result for 1852 wil! 
be a probable supply of 3,000,000 bales. (Table V.) 

The consumption of cotton during the present year has been seriously affected by the 
high prices. The American manufacturers have closed their mills to a very large extent. 
The same check has been felt in France, On the rest of the continent the consumption 
has not receded. In England, the high prices in theearly part of the season reduced 
the purchases of the manufacturers, but since the decline in prices these deliveries have 
outrun those of last year, and approached those of 1849, (Table VI.) In fact, as there 
was an error in the estimated consumption of 1849 of fifty or sixty thousand bales, and 
as the reported deliveries have been, this year, checked by pram examinations of the 
stocks, the demand for the present year has already equaled the very large demand of 
1849, For the whole year, the consumption of Great Britain will probably reach 
1,600,000 bales, against 1,515,000 in 1850, 1,590,000 in 1849, and 1,464,000 in 1848. 
Every element of business favors a still larger demand for 1852. Peace everywhere 

revails; the harvest has been gathered from South to North, under favorable auspices. 
he price of wheat is very lbw—12 or 15 per cent. lower than last year. Money is 
abundant ; the currency is undisturbed ; capital is profitably employed ; labor is well re- 
warded; the export trade, as well as the home market, is in a healthy condition; the 
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manufacturers are not overstocked with Dana the price of cotton will be moderate—25 
or 30 per cent. lower than last year. nder these circumstances, the English demand 
for 1852 must exceed that of any former year, It will probably reach 1,650,000 bales— 
it may be 1,700,000. 

From France the prospect is not so promising. Political troubles of a serious charac- 
ter will probably accompany the elections for the next president, If the constitution 
shall be revised, and a Constituent Assembly called for that purpose, the appeal to first 
principles, and the entire overturning of all that is now established, will endanger the 
public peace. If the constitution shall not be revised, the re-election of Louis Napoleon 
will be a signal for revolution, because it will be done in violation of the law, and of his 
oath to support the constitution. If some new man is elected, uncertainty and distrust 
will attend all the operations of business, until bis government shall attain stability, and 
secure the public confidence. We may not, therefore, expect a large consumption for 
1852, although the prices of cotton will . moderate. For 1851, the French consump- 
tion of American cotton will not vary much from 300,000. We have exported 301,000 
bales from the 1st of September, 1850, to the 1st of September, 1851, and the stocks in 
Havre of American cotton on the 1st of October, were 26,505 bales against 32,274 in 
1850—indicating a probable consumption of 307,000 bales. This was a little higher than 
last year, but much less than for 1849, Qur exports to France in 1850 were 289,000 
bales ; and a decrease of stocks to the amount of 11,000 bales, showed a consumption of 
300,000. In 1849, it was 351,000. In 1852, the distrust, on account of political troubles, 
will probably neutralize the stimulating influence of low or moderate prices, so that we 
may estimate the probable wants of France at 300,000 bales. 

On the continent, the high prices of the last two years have prevented any increase of 
the consumption, but they have not reduced it below the average of former years. The 
exports for 1851, from America and England, will not differ much from 550,000 bales. 
(Table VIL.) 

This exceeds every former year except 1849, when the crop was very large and prices 
very low. For 1852, we may confidently expect an increase, unless political troubles 
started in France, should excite disturbances and revolutions in the naltianing states on 
the continent, . 

In our own country, the large decline in the consumption for 1851, is the most remark- 
able and singular event in the history of our manufactures. Hitherto, from year to year, 
almost without exception, our progress has been uniformly onward, High prices of the 
raw material seem never to have affected us. But for the past year our consumption is 
83,000 bales below 1850, and 114,000 below 1849. It is lower than in any year since 
1845. 

If this were attributed to the high prices of last year, it might be hoped that the de- 
cline we have now experienced would again start our mills, pre revive the demand of our 
home manufacturers. But it is much to be feared that this is not the case, and that the 
diminished consumption is due in part to other causes. Among these the tariff of 1846 
holds a conspicuous place. The first year after the tariff went into operation, the high 
price of food in every part of Europe, not only discouraged the foreign manufacturer 
from entering into competition with us, but, by creating a demand for our breadstuffs 
abroad, increased our ebility to consume all kinds of goods. This home market stimula- 

American manufacturer, and the following year our domestic consumption rose 
from 428,000 to 532,000 bales. 

In 1849, the production of foreign looms began to exclude our home-made goods from 
the market, pod the consumption fn off 14,000 bales, The high prices of 1850, gave an 
increased advantage to the English factories, and the northern manufacturers bought 
31,000 bales less than in 1849. The same causes operating for a still longer period in 
1851, the American consumption declined still farther, till it had reached the low figure of 
404,000 bales. 

Another cause that has produced a decided effect is the increase of manufactories in 
the South and West. These have not only supplied the Southern and Western demand 
for yarn and the coarser cloths, but have shi large and increasing amounts of yarn to 
the New-York and Philadelphia markets. e high prices of the last year have not, to 
any considerable extent, checked this consumption. The estimate in the New-York 
Shipping List, of a decline from 110,000 bales to 75,000, appears to be entirely too large. 
Instead of a decline in Georgia from 20,500 bales to 13,000, there has been probably an 
increase, on account of the starting of new factories. So also in South Carolina and 
Alabama. The products of the southern and western mills being consumed principally 
at home, where general prosperity hes not checked the demand, the sales of goods low 
not been materially reduced. The shipments to the North have been almost as brisk as 
ever. The coarse yarns can be made as cheap at the South as at the North, and the 
cost of transportation gives the South the —— 

These two reasons will help to explain the check given to northern consumption. The 
low or moderate prices of the coming year will probably set to work more or less of 
these mills, because when the raw material is low, the advantage of the American manu- 
facturer over the English in the cost of transportation is much increased. The demand 
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at the North will not, however, reach the amount of 1850 or 1849, but it will probably ex- 
ceed that of 1851 by 40,000 or 50,000 bales. (Table VIIL.) : 

If these estimates for the consumption of 1852 be combined, the result will be a de- 
mand for 3,000,000 bales, (Table [X.) As this is equal to the probable supply, (Table V.,) 
the ) ome of price will be much affected by the stocks, These are now lower than 


they have been for the fwo preceding years, (Table X.,) although the last crop of the 
— States, and the receipts from India, have very much increasod over the amounts. 
1850. 

It would seem, therefore, very improbable that prices can be kept down below their 
average. In the first half of the last year, from September, 1850, to February, 1851, the 
price uf good middling in New-Orleans, ranged from 13 to 13}¢c. From March to Au- 
gust it has regularly declined, being quoted successively, on the 1st of each month, 103, 
114, 10}, 9}, 93, and 8} c., and now (October 29th) it is still lower, a quoted at 
Charleston, October 23d, at 73 to 73 c. The probable supply is not above the ole 
wants of the world, and with low stocks the present low range of prices cannot be main- 
tained, The crop is large, and can only be consumed at an average moderate price, and 
this much may with ctalbdenee be anticipated. 


TABLE I. 


UNITED STATES CROP——VALUE AND AMOUNT OF UNITED STATES EXPORTS, 




















a © ‘ .. © i o 
cs e¢ | § 23 35 | 4 F. Hy 
3 | as | ) Ps a & = ea > 

“ « 

[ek < 4° >e ! < a < 
1827....| 757,000! 713,000\Large..... $28,000,000; 294,000, ,000,000 
1828....| 721,000} 807,000/Small..... 26,600,000! 211,000,000/255,000,000 
1829....| 858,000! 871,000| Average... 26,700,000} 265,000,000/269,000.000 
1830....| 979,000} 917,000|Large..... 27,200,000} 298,000, 5,000,000 
1831..../1,039,000! 987,000|Large..... 29,900,000} 277,000,000/297,000,000 
1832....| 987,000/1,056,000/Small..... 34.500,000| 322,000,000/321,000,000. 
1833..../1,070,000'1,111,000| Average .. 41,600,000} 325,000,000/339,000,000 
1834... .|1,205,000/1,175,000| Average... 50,800,000 385,000,000'369 000,000 
1835... .|1,254,000) 1,262,000) Average... 57,000,000} 387,000,000/393,000,000 
1836... .|1,361,000/1,409,000| Average .. 62,100,000] 424,000,000/447,000,000 
1837... ./1,423,000/1,540,000|Small . . . . - 64,400,000} 444,000,000/453,000,000 





64,200, 596,000,000/524,000,000 
60,800,000] 414,000,000|546,000,000 
57,700,000] 744,000,000/574,000.000 
55,200, 530,000,000/618,000,000 
53,800,000} 585,000,000\668,000,000 
51,400,000} 817,000,000/694,000,000 
49,100,000] 664,000,000/697,000,000 
50,200,000] 873,000,000|686,000,000 
52,800, 548,000,000)685,000,000 
55,300,000} 527,000,000'757,000,000 
59,300,000] 814,000,000/709,000,000 
66,800,000) 1,026,000,000/825,000,000 


1838 . . . .|1,801,000/1,725,000| Average. .. 
1839... ./1,861,000 1,780,000)A verage. . . 
1840... ./2,178,000'1,832,000|Large..... 
1841 ..../1,635,000/1,947,000\Small..... 
1842. .. ./1,683,000/1,981,000/Small...... 
1843... .2,379,000 2,024,000) Large... . 
1844.... |2,030,000'2, 1 17,000) Average, . . 
1845....! 2,395,000) 2,136,000) Large... .. 
1846... .|2,100,000'2,130 000|Average... 
1847... .|1,779,000/2,270,000/Small..... 
1848... .|2,348,000'2,211,000/L 

1849... ./2,729,000'2,258 000/Large..... 


























1850... ./2,098,000/2,394,000/Small..... — 635,000,000 — 
1851... ./2,355,000 2'355,000| Average. és —_ —_— — 

TABLE II. 

CROP OF THE UNITED STATES, 
RECEIPTS. —™~ ESTIMATE. 
1848. 1849. 1850. 1851. 1852. 

Texas......bales 40,000 ©. 39,000 .. 31,000 .. 46,000 .. 50,000 
New-Orleans....1,191,000 .. 1,094,000 .. 782,000 .. 933,000 .. 1,150,000 
ae 436,000 .. 519.000 .. 351,000 .. 452,000 .. 500,000 
Plorida.... .... 154,000 .. 200,000 .. 181,000 .. 181,000 .. 170,000 
Georgia........ 255,000 .. 391,000 .. 344,000 .. 322,000 .. 300,000 
South Carolina... 262,000 .. 458,000 .. 384,000 .. 387,000 .. 350,000 
Other places.... 10,000 .. 28,000 .. 24,000 .. 34,000 .. 30,000: 








Total... ....2,348,000 2,729,000 
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TABLE IIL 
ENGLISH IMPORTS FROM THE EAST INDIES, 
Bales, Remarks. 
1630 to 1834, average.......+ ..+0+-81,000 nee tneegoos . Low prices. 
1635 90 1839" Mt  ceccccccesec sel AGM = cewccccccsee High prices, 
1840 to 1844, wy caspmeson - ++ 232,000 ahethhecons¢ Chinese war. 
1844 to 1849, Re ee «+ «-177,000 ieecee Peace, and low prices, 
1948, October & Liverpool Beene epecBGGe «= se nanacsces - Moderate prices. 
1849, 5, «oe 0e 269,000 omamesacn - Low prices. 
1850, ” Oe epewed oclMEU0 «= paw egeces cee High prices, 
1851, . - & 7. eens ---164,000 =... hy lid Te High prices. 
“ whole year, Great Britain. inal engenascecs - Moderate prices. 
ee ee ee 182,000 Sveccecceses Low prices. 
1908 “2 & ° « eeee- 308,000 petctncatess __ prices. 
1851, u ©  eatimate....cccee | es a prices. 
1852, “ “ once sone 250,000 ptneyiaeen Moderate prices. 
TABLE IV. 
ENGLISH IMPORTS FROM BRAZIL, EGYPT, ETC, 
About the Whole y’r About the Whole y’r 
Years. ist Oct. for Years. Ist Oct. for 
Liverpool. G. Britain. Liverpool. G. Brita in 
1846.. ..bales..121,000 oo 155,000 | 1849.. ..bales..178,000 os 245,000 
1847.... 2.022. 75,000 _ 135,000 | 1850..........- 205,000 oe 252,000 
1848.........-- 94,000 co 137,000 | 1851..........- 138,000 oe 190,000 
TABLE V. 
suPPLY or 1850, ano estimate FoR 1851 anp 1852. 
1850. 1851. 1852. 
of the United States....... bales.....2,097,000 .... 2,355,000 .... 2,550,000 
ish imports from East Indies......... 308,000 .... 350,000 .... 250,000 
English receipts from other places......... 252.000 .... 195,000 .... 200,000 
Total from these sources.......0000++«++2,657,000 .... 2,900,000 .... 3,000,000 
TABLE VI. 
DELIVERISS TO THE TRADE AT LIVERPOOL, 
Consumption Consum’n 
1849, 1950. “SN week, 1851. och wk, 
May 9.......-bales.... 562,000 .. 501,000 .. 27,833 .. 453,000 25,167 
June 5.....5..- eeecece - 688,000 .. 637,000 .. 28,045 .. 619,000 28,136 
July 3..... ececeee---- 835,000 .. 742,000 .. 98,538 .. 744,000 28,615 
August 1.........-.... 993,000 .. 000 .. 29,433 .. 887,000 29,567 
September G. concceces 1,141,000 .. 981,000 .. 28,028 .. 1,058,000 30,228 
October 3...........4- 220,000 .. 1,086,001 .. 27, -- 1,167,000 29,923 
October 10............ 1,287,000 .. 1,116,000 .. 27,900 .. _ _ 
Whole year..........-1,467,000 .. 1,407,000 .. 27,052 .. 1,500,000 29,000 
TABLE VIL 


CONSUMPTION ON THE CONTINENT——-NOT INCLUDING FRANCE—OF COTTON 
RECEIVED FROM AMERICA, 


43,000 


Ex from from 

United State. Grass Belesie. of stock. 
B46, .nnecneenne eeneue ee 205,000 .. 194,000 
J o ecensseeney 169,000 .. 215,000 
1848... er cncne waweesees 255,000 ~. 192,000 
1649. ....... avdbiseenases 322,000 .. 254,000 
En -194,000 .. 272,000 
iat, «onn=-=-265,000 .. 285,000 
1846 to 1848, average.....210,000 .. 200,000 
1849 te 1851, “ -«=-260,000 .. 270,000 





Increase  Deerease of Consump- 
ks. tio: 


stoc in, 
53,000 .. 452,000 
— .. 341,000 
29,000 .. 476,000 
20,000 .. 596,000 
— v- 466,000 
— w- 550,000 
— .. 423,000 
—  «« 587,000 
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TABLE VIII. 


AMERICAN CONSUMPTION. 


North of Average for Increase 
Richmond. three years. per cent. 

bales ..347,000 313,000 17 Increase. 
3 347,000 ll a 
386,000 11 * 
413,000 7 ad 

461,000 12 3 
493,000 7 ” 
512,000 = @ 

470,000 8 Decrease. 


TABLE IX. 
CONSUMPTION OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


1849, 1850. 1851, 
Great Britain, of all kinds...... 1,588,000 1,515,000 1,600,000 
United States...... sce. scccees 518,000 487,000 404,000 
France, of American cotton.... 351,000 301,000 310,000 
The rest of the continent 466,000 550,000 





ERE arm eevcceeseee3,053,000 2,769,000 .. 2,864,000 


TABLE X. 
STOCKS AT RECENT DATES. 


1849. 1850. 
Liverpool, October 10..... o+00022082,000 545,000 
Havre, October 1 32,000 
United States, September 1........ 168,000 


745,000 


2.—-DATES AT THE SOUTH. 


A Curniosity.—The Savannah Georgian of a late date notices the receipt of beauti- 
ful specimens of the Date grown by Mr. William Audley Couper, on his place upon St. 
Simon’s Island, Glynn county, Georgia, and which is believed to be one of the first in- 
stances in which this fruit has been grown in perfection in this country. The Georgian 
says :-— 


The tree bore fruit this year for the first time, and has six or seven bunches, similar to 
the one now to be seen at our office. Mr, Couper has a number of other trees, but none 
so old as the one now bearing. The palm tree which bears the date does not usually bear 
fruit under the age of thirty years, and it is said that they bear seventy years before they 
begin to decline. As an article of commerce, the date made into a paste called adjoue, 
for export, and the oil manufactured and known as palm oil, form a considerable and valu- 
able article for export. The import of the oil alone into Great Britain in 1832 amounted 
to upwards of one and a half million of dollars. Why we may not in time raise the date 
as an article of consumption and export, in the southern part of the United States, — 
and Florida particularly, will be only because we are too much wedded t the ome 4 
of raising cotton. 


3.—THE FAIR AT MACON, GEORGIA. 


To those of our readers who were not permitted to be present and witness for them- 
selves, we feel that it is due, as well as to the occasion, to give some brief account of this 
great anniversary. It is estimated that there were in a ance at least fifteen thousand 

ms, from almost every part of Georgia, and a very large number from Alabama and 
Pioride, and a few from the different states, ranging irginia to Texas. It was an 
interesting spectacle to see the vast multitude who had come up to witness and do honor 
to the cause of Agriculture, the mechanical and manufac skill, of the South. And 
who that was there, did not feel that his patriotism was stirred, and flattered, too, by the 
exhibition? Who, that did rot feel elated at the thought, that so many witnesses had 
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been congregated to see these unmistakable testimonials of our onward advancement in 
all the essentials of true greatness? Adopting the language of an old and distinguished 
citizen, we were “proud of our country.” It was not to be expected that we should as- 
semble so many persons, or exhibit so large or so varied a number of articles, as might 
be found in ales and more densely populated countries, enjuying greater facilities for 
travel and transportation ; and these considerations are, of course, to be taken into account, 
in making up the estimate of our success. Yet, in some things, we might safely challenge 
competition with the world. It is extremely doubtful whether the steam engine manu- 
factured at Montgomery, Alabama, and exhibited on this occasion, would not bear favor- 
comparison with rH best work of the best establishments in the Union; and, besides 
this, there were two more, made in our own state, reflecting great credit upon their man- 
ufacturers, and each receiving from the committee of examination high premiums. We 
baw of them with more pleasure, because of the complication of their structure, and 
ir importance to manufacturing, mechanical and agricultural interests. They are cor- 
ner stones upon which we can build, and motive powers which put us upon a footing with 
the balance of the world, Near by, were piled up the eotton bales, entered, also, for 
premiums, suggesting the thought that here were in close contiguity two of the elements 
of power, whieh, if properly united, might make John Bull tremble, and amaze some of 
our Cousin Jonathans terribly one of these days. : y iw b 

And here, tod, were to be seen fine specimens of the cotton gin, each claiming pre-emi- 
nence in the skill and facility of separating the seed from the fibre, and turning it over 
into the manufacturer’s hands in best order ; and, although great merit was due to all, to 
our townsmen, E. T. Taylor & Co., was awarded the honor of the first premium ; and near 
by, was the press for baling afier it was ginned; and then came Brown's straw cutter; 
Jefferson's splendid collection of buckets, churns and chairs, from the Troy manufac- 
tory; beautiful specimens of cabinet work; several splendid buggies and harness; shoes ; 
stoves for the parlor and for cooking; grates ; fine specimens of iron from the Etowah 
Tron Works ; a fine collection of plantation implements, double and single horse —, 
sub-soilers, cultivators, harrows, drillers, scrapers; horse and hand mills; shellers an 
threshers ; a beautiful specimen of salt, wheat, and very fine flour, with many other 
articles which we cannot now enumerate— products of southern soil, labor and skill. 
Then came the cattle, a very creditable exhibition of blooded, grades, and natives. Some 
fine Devons were exhibited by Messrs. R. Peters, and J, V. and J. B. Jones, to whom 
the country is much indebted for improvements in the stock department, and who re- 
ceived merited testimonials at the hands of the several committees for what they had 
already done ; and we feel assured that these are but the beginni of still lar r im- 
provements for the future. There were several cows of the native breeds, which were 
most extraordinary milkers—one of which is reported to have given nineteen quarts of 
milk at a single milking. This shows ve conclusively, that, with proper treatment, 
some cows may be found this side of the Atlantic, and this side of the North, also, which 
will do for us all that we could wish or hope for from importations. We make these re- 
marks, not to discourage importations, or the procurement of blooded stock. We think 
this is all well, and that much good will result from it; but we would have our people 
know, that blood does not make milk ; and without proper treatment, these fine imported 
stocks will not do; and with it, we have many natives which would give fine returns, Our 
next visit was to the stalls intended for swine. The committee of arrangements see 
to have over-estimated in this department, as this was about the only ancrowded place, 
either in the city or on the show ground. This wasa poor show ; and if it is a fair index, 
we think our Tennessee and Kentucky friends will have some pretty large bills to be 
footed up in Georgia, this winter, But, with bacon at fifteen cents, to be paid for with 
cotton at five, we leave the hog to plead his own cause. 

The number of mules exhibited was not 1 but the specimens very fine ; some of 
them of very extraordinary size and form; the only drawback upon our pride was, 
the apprehension that few of them were native ians. Some of them, how- 
ever, could claim nativity, and served to demonstrate the practicability of as perfect 
success here as in Kentuak S 

Four very superior Jacks, recently imported, were on the ground, and are now in dif- 
ferent parts of the state ; and we hope these demonstrations of success will be less rare 
at each subsequent annive . A very little effort in this department, would greatly 
lessen the annual draws upon the income of southern planters. A splendid and very ca- 
pacious ring for the exhibition of horses, was provided, and this constituted a very excit- 
ing and attractive part of the show. The parade of stallions, brood mares and colts, sad- 
dle and harness horses, seemed to us to be very fine, and to sustain well this part of the 
exhibition. There was also a good turn out of sheep; some fine improvements upon the 
common stock, Some very pretty South Downs and other varieties. Governor Troup, 
as a testimonial of his will, sent up a lot of fifty beautiful natives. But, perha 
the most wonderful dieplay, and one which most of all others surprised and attracted the 
crowd, was in the poultry exhibition. A very spirited contest had sprung up between 
several gentlemen, and we hazard — in saying that we think it has not been equaled 
more than once in any exhibition in the United States. Here were more than seventy 
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varieties of chickens. Red, black, and yellow Shanghai, Dorkings, Black Polands, 
in 


Spangled Hamburg, Golden Top Knot, Bantams, Cochi panish, Malays, 
Wild Indian, &c.; Bremen, Westphalia, and several varieties of Chinese Geese; Po- 
land Lay Knot, Aylesbury, Rowen, and several other varieties of ducks, turkeys, and 
twelve distinct varieties of carrier and other pi 

The country is very much indebted to the fixecutive Committee, and Colonel Washing- 
ton, the Mayor of the city, for the fidelity with which their duties have been di 
and the Sige ute and goal judguwat le layed in all their arrangements. 

The grounds for this fair were well selected, and beautifully enclosed and laid out, with 
appropriate houses, sheds, stands, &c., all at the expense of the city of Macon. This 

ificence reflects great credit upon the public-spiri A are eae Cone, ped the citi- 

zens generally, and we hope that they may have received their reward. a ee 
guished visitors from other states were there, but none so noted or honored on this ocea- 


sion, as Edmund Ruffin, of Virginia, the veteran defender and of the interests 
of agriculture. He was both surprised and delighted at our and thinks the re- 
sources of Georgia unsurpassed by any state of the Union; and says, “ he would not want 


a better fortune than he could make im the rotten limestone, pine wood regions of our 
state.” These are words of comfort, emanating from such a source. We trust that the 
visits of Mr. Ruffin may often be repeated, that we may be cheered by his presence, and 
instructed by his counsels. 

Of the address of Judge Andrews, we will not now speak, further than to invite all to a 
gi — studied perusal, when it shall be published, with the assurance that they will 

amply repaid. 

Complaints have been made, and some persons have doubtless felt themselves aggrieved, 
at the seeming neglect of articles presented for exhibition. After the show is all over, it 
is an easy matter to point out errors and mistakes, and say how —~ could have been 
better man and the committee themselves thus see this as plainly as other people. 
We are but ing by experience how we may improve, and it be much more 
propriate, that we should look at the bright side of the picture, and rejoice that we are 
to do so well, rather than indulge a spirit of complaint at defects which have been - 
ratively small, and most of which could not be foreseen. The executive committee left 
their homes and convened in Macon, nearly three months before the fair—and after pro- 
per deliberation and consultation, appointed large and appropriate committees to decide 
upon the merits of all such articles as might be presented. could not know that these 
would all attend, nor had they any power to compel their ce. Very many of those 
thus appointed failed to appear and act. In the emergency, and amidst the press of other 
engagements, these vacancies had to be filled; and it would be rather wonderful if these 
pg em were all judiciously made. And supposing they were well made, it was 

n difficult to say, just where one committee’s duties ended and another's began, with such 
Aree cay 4 of o > nearly allied in their a and so much to do, and so 
ittle time in which to do it. e repeat, in, t we t rather to rejoice at our 
—— a mar a picture so beautiful, Ae ps much wasn by complainings.— Soil of 
the Sout. 


4—COTTON EXPORTS FROM NEW-ORLEANS. 


We have — litely Seenishod by or Sacks, Bom, 3. Pp. hip cme Bey Co., with an 
interesting table showing average wei cotton shi through their 
house, as obi ping agents, for each Coat in the year, from September to and 
“> t five years. Also the average weight ¢ their whole gawd each year, 

still farther, the proportionate average to ea . Thus having the most reli- 
able data for the weigh, and taking our own records for th number of » we are en- 
at sang ie iollowing, which may be found interesting to parties in the cotton 
le. 


Total Exports of Cotton from the Port of New-Orleans, from August 31st, 1850, to 
August 31st, fost s0r-058 bales distributed as follows : - 





Bales. Average weight. Pounds. 
Great Britain...... “ee eere eee ee ee 2 0+582,373.00 ceeceenee 444d, eeceeereee 258,864,798 
) Ree qenasce onde ccoe snes 4 O44 exec cvcsecce 57,880,728 
North of Europe. ........-c+0eesse0 47,786. .cccseencce 435 .ccccccesss+ 20,786,910 
South of Europe ercene eer eceoeccoares 84,120... ooeee eee 445 eee eer eeeeee 37,443,400 
Total foreign........ neesoata 02 844,641, ccnsveccecccces ownc ewes nee ed7 4,975,836 
see asedendosennse canes eeewcens tt eereeeeee eran 66,016,944 


Greed totdl. oo ccccececcces cocci heBccedbuccccccccetecececcececoSG0,een, Tee 
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The total exports from this to all foreign ports, for the ernment fiscal year, viz. 
cor tale cake 30th, 1850, pag bscget hg ae were 865,860 averaging 443 pounds 
per which would give an aggregate of 387,905,280 pounds, valued, ustom House 
records, at $45,330, (or about #52 50 per bale. r 


5—DOMESTIC WINE, 
A recent letter from Cincinnati gives the following account of wine-making at that 


Fy bee dead eceuened fom 0 vidls to ons of N. Longworth’s wine cellars, where I saw 
75,000 bottles of sparkling Catawba, and about 40,000 gallons of wine in casks, varying 
iran 90 00 P00 pateus Ss onab. This cellar is 120 feet , 40 feet wide, and 40 feet 
deep ; and it is the intention of the owner to increase it to this size during the com- 
ing spring. Besides Mr. Longworth, there are many other persons in Cincinnati, and the 
n A in the cultivation of the grape, and it is supposed that not less 
than 1000 acres are devoted to the purpose, The Catawba grape,is, I believe, much pre- 
ferred to any other variety for wine, and invariably ripens better than the Isabella in this 


te, 
It is stated that, at the recent fair of the Richmond County Long Island Pe sia geen 
Society, some samples of wine, four years old, made from grapes grown on the is were 
ronounced by component judges superior to any American wine yet offered to the public, 
t had a distinct an seoullay flavor, unlike any foreign wine, but nearest a light hock. 
The best of it was said to be a pure juice of the Muscadine grape. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


1.—IMPORTS AT NEW-ORLEANS, FROM THE INTERIOR, FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING 3ist OF AUGUST, 1851, 













ARTICLES. 1850-51. ARTICLEs. 1850-’51. 
Apples, barrels,.........+++ eseeee 54808 | Iron, Pig, tons.....- we eevcccocces 152 
Bacon, assorted casks, &c......--- 48602 | Lard, REE pre a _ 
Bacon, bbls and boxes......------ 9274 | Lard, tes. and bbls............... 115570 
Bacon Hams, hogsheads.........- 44476 | Lard, kegs..........20:20.02-2000 151931 
Bacon, in bulk, lbs..... pupecdessy 235000 | Lime, western, barrels...........- 37738 

ing, pieces,..... gan cestepege 72304 | Lead, pigs Fe dit nepanndaie 325505 
Bale Rope, coils.........-++ «+--+ 107224 | Lead, bar, kegs........----.-++++ 
Beans, barrels...........+++-++ - 4236} Lead, white....... bgcbdcpocscces 1930 
Butter, kegs.......000-+---++0008 54967 | Molasses, barrels...........+.----+ 184483 
BURG EIEN oo cces nc cccscgeep - 2720} Oats, bbls. andsacks............-.- 47974) 
Beeswax, bbls...............-+++ 230 ions, barrels... ... sponse oudeces 14297 
Beef, bbls, and tierces...........- 48066 | Oil, Linseed,...... PELE SRC Me 478 
Beef, dried, Ibs..........--.+--- - 15300} Oil, Castor, bbis..........---.0-+- 4145 
Buffalo Robes, packs......-.--.-- 155 | Oil, Lard,........-... Shedeoccece 17157 
La and Mi., bales,.......---+ 618156 | Pickles, kegs and bbls.... ...--.-- 893 
bevnsieih cesses covcscccce 14909} Potatoes, bbis......ccccccccccccs 192092 
% | N. Ala. and Ten........--+++- 236821 | Pork, tes. and bbls...........---- 286084 

BPRORAAS. «occ gcctorceceveste 62793 | Pork, boxes..... woekaghe copesece 1980 
E\ } Montgomery, &c.-..... Saas 1005) | Pork, hhds.....-.-....-+ssse ss 1231 
© | Mobile..... « atnane wens eeee- 24473) Pork, in bulk, lbs.............--- 10513895 
© | Plorida........ccsceeeee +++« 11091 | Porter and Ale, barrels...........- 384 

Diibi cmt mneceadoneee -  9252| Packing Yarn, reels........ ech 
Corn Meal, barrels........------- 3662 | Skins, Deer, PREKS. .cccccccccs ve 1119 
Corn, in @ars........--+seecereeee 42526 | Shot, kegs... .....0essesccseces -- 2044 
Corn, shelled, sacks...... ..-.+---1293932 | Sugar, hogsheads............-++++- 125755 
Cheese, boxes.......+.----+--++++ 78894 | Sugar, barrels..........+-...-+- -- 18675 
Candles, boxes..... © castes coonse 80748 | Soap, boxes..........++ ccccccece 9484 
Cider, barrels........++ ---++-++- 245 | Shingles...... .eeseeee--eeeeeee 50000 
Coal, western....... acakanaiine 0° SOO BE benccs cone scccsaces concne 9000000 
DE bc ncentssccceeocces 2685 | Tallow, barrels..... piienddea’ sade 6164 
Dried Apples......+---++++e+0++ 4168 | Tobacco, ieaf, hogsheads.......... 64030 
Flaxseed, tierces....... oaweuuni = 204 | Tobacco, chew, kegs....se-00+--+. 4115 
PiGGF, DOLrels..<n0ccce ecccceccers 941106 | Tobacco, bal 220 
Furs, bhds, bxs. and bdls.... ....- 1289 | Twine, bundles... - 3156 
Feathers, bags. . seeceeees 3645) Whiskey, barre’ se wees 157741 
Hemp, bales.....2+--++++0+-+++ -- 25116} Window Glass, boxes.. - 16428 
TES cconbepecncecrzans erpendces - 140338 | Wheat, bbls. and sacks... 88797 

42281 Sees eer eeee er eeseeeeeeereee 
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2—SOUTHERN FOREIGN COMMERCE. 
We have noticed with plegeure the advent of every new enterprise of genuine pro- 


mise at the South. We have long believed that she has not made that judicious use of 
the talents entrusted to her care which her advantages afford, and which her necessities 
require. With a climate and soil the choicest of the earth, it should be the home, not of 
hospitality only, but of industry, capital and power. A change has begun to come over 
the spirit of her dreams. The swaddling clothes of the infant are about being torn asun- 
der, and a new being will stand erect, conscious of its own power, and with the toga 
virtlis of true dignity and strength. We congratulate the South upon her emancipation 
from the fetters of old usages and slumbering energies. 

We have already spoken of the brilliant progress the South is making in the depart- 
ment of manufactures. Every paper we receive adds fresh evidences of the fact. The 
spirit of enterprise and progress which is rife in their midst, is not confined to one section, 
nor do the illustrations of its efficiency belong to one class of objects. The spirit of en- 
terprise is eminently contagious. Activity ts activity, and energies well spent en- 
gender new elements of progress. This fact is fully corroborated by the simultaneousness 
with which the southern states have commenced their march of improvement. The 
erection of manufactories, the application of labor to capital in new forms, has called 
into requisition larger and more profitable systems of artificial intercommunication. Thus 
rail-roads and manufactures have gone hand in hand, increasing the necessities of the ex- 
istence of each other, end contributing to their mutual success, 

Next to the above two features of her industrial progress, we regard the attempt now 
being made to establish direct trade with Europe as freighted with the most incalculable 
advantages and enduring résults. We would prefer not to see its success jeopardized 
by involving it with questions of sectional concern or political intrigue. Let it stand out 
by itself alone, towering high above all other interests. Let its consequences be calcu- 
lated, and itsinfluence measured. Let antagonistic feelings be compromised, and their 
united efforts will succeed in perfecting a great and magnificent work. The position 
which the South is fast acquiring demands it. The benefits which would accrue from 
its establishment would be immediate as well as lasting. 

The great States of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee, bound together 
as they soon will be by their rail-roads, possess within themselves eleménts which will 
secure the accomplishment of almost any object. Their resources are exhaustless, and 
the results of their labor abundant. 'y they supply the markets of the world with 
the great staple of cotton. The products of their fields will bring remunerative prices at 
all times, if sent to the proper markets. Heretofore they have been content to dispose of 
them in such a manner as they could without any effort on their part. They have most 
usually passed through a long and irregular circuit in finding a market for consumption. 
Their cotton, their rice, and their sugar, which find their consumers on the continent, 
first to Savannah, or Mobile, or New-Orleans; thence to New-York, or Boston, or Balti- 
more ; thence to Liverpool, and from that great storehouse of the world, they are distri- 
buted os Europe. The process Seen which jthese valuable commodities are 
thus compelled to pass is unnatural and expensive. Three or four shipments are made 
when one at least would suffice. The reductions in commissions, insurance and freight 
which direct transportation would effect, would make these necessaries not only cheaper 
to the consumer, but more profitable to the producer, 

Tn the singie article of cotton, the markets of the Continent, which should be supplied 
directly from the southern ports, receive more than half the quantity consumed 
Great Britain, which is annually held back in the monster warehouses of sarenges. 
With immense capital upon which to operate, they guide and control the markets. hey 
dictate terms not only to this country, but to the whole of Rerepe. The quantity suppli 
directly by the United States and by Great Britain respectively for consumption on the 
Continent, is thus summed up in bales: 


Exports from United States. Exports from Great Britain. 


éccbiiceed cones doandc hee cccccccscusubeccteaeee 











poeta Re® ccc ccacssscccccsese 000 
1 +2265,000,..cuenseceseeceae 285,000 


This should not be so. It is for the interest of both producer and consumer that Sey 
should be brought more closely and more directly together; they should understand a 
appreciate the wants of each other, In order to secure these important objects, such in- 
termediate agents should be di with. The markets of Great Britain, and her 
markets alone, should be supplied directly from the southern ports. The markets of Ger- 
many, France, and the interior states of Europe, should receive their oupRly directly 
from Charleston, Savannah, or Mobile, as the case may be, in the ports ’ 
Hambuarg, Bremen or Havre. Our own coasting trade would supply the markets of New- 
England, and the Atlantic States generally. 


IOS]. .cccccccesccccesessesecccce 
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” Thus the influences of commerce would be more widely diffused, the articles of mann- 
facture cheapened, and the processes of labor diversified. The interchange of commodi- 
ties would be more common, and the comforts of life more wide spread, The commercial 
cities of the South would spring into new life, and diffuse some of the vigor of their 
growth into the sections adjacent. New avenues to wealth and enterprise would be con- 
tinually unfolding themselves. Nor would these evidences of prosperity be regarded 
with jealousy by the cities of the North. They, too, would share in the general increase 
of trade. There would be a mof® equal distribution of power and capital and wealth. 
And as commerce is liberal in the influence which it exerts, and cosmopolitan in its na- 
ture, it would banish from all our minds sectional feelings and geographical distinctions. 
The closer we draw the links of trade amcng ourselves and wi er nations, the more 
ee do we render the chances of collision, and the mutual interchange of products 

1 lead to a reciprocation of courtesies that will finally bind all nations in a common 
brotherhood,—Dry Goods Reporter. 


3.—BANKING IN THE GREAT CITIES. 


The following table will show the business of the largest bank in the city of Boston, New- 
York, Philadelphia, Charleston and New-Orleans, at rece 1t dates : 


Bank of Bank of Com- Merchants’ Bank, Bank of Bank of 

Charleston. merece, New-York. Boston. Pennsylvania, Louisiana, 
Rn 3,160,000. ..... 4,564,000...... 3,000,000. ..... 1,875,000. ..... 3,992,000 
Circulation. .......... 3,300,000...... TB n acts 700,000...... 460,000...... 1,218,000 
Bank balances........ 2,348,000...... 114,000...... 1,040,000. ..... 560,000...... 268,000 
i inctdacunees 693,000...... 2,516,000...... 740,000...... 1,432,000. ..... 2,170,000 
Loans........- Be ccdhee ,000,000...... 7,922,000...... 4,826,000...... 3,083,000. ..... 1,580,000 
= RR beseus 600,000...... 409,000...... 372,000. ..... 548,000...... 2,500,000 


It may be proper to remark, that there are other banks in these cities that do nearly as 

much business as those above specified. The Bank of Charleston has probably the largest 
circulation of any single institution in the country. The largest circulation in New-York 
is that of the Bank of New-York, $456,000. In Pennsylvania, the Lancaster Bank, 
$577,000. In Massachusetts, the Merchants’ Bank, $700,000. In New-Orleans, the 
Louisiana State Bank, $2,058,000. 
w In deposits for other institutions, the Merchants’ Bank of New-York has the largest 
share, viz.: $2,400,000; but there are three others in the same city with balances above 
$2,000,000 each, In Boston, the Suffolk Bank, $2,000,000, In Philadelphia, the Phila- 
delphia Bank, $1,028,000. . 

In individual deposits, the heaviest amount is in the American Exchange Bank, New- 
York, $3,055,000, and Merchants’ Bank, $3,041,000. In Boston, the Merchants’ Bank, 
$855,000. In New-Orleans, the Louisiana State Bank, $2,900,000. In Charleston, the 
Bank of Charleston, $690,000 ; Bank of the State of South Carolina, $620,000. Some few 
institutions have a constant line of deposits above their capital, viz.: Bank of America, 
New-York ; Bank of New-York, 140 per cent,; Butchers and Drovers’ Bank, 100 per 
cent. ; City Bank, New-York, and Mechanics’ Bank, 150 percent. ; Leather Manufacturers’ 
Bank, 133 per cent.; Merchants’ Bank, 200 percent. ; Phoenix Bank, 160 per cent. ; Trades- 
mans’ Bank, 150 per cent.; Union Bank, 200 per cent.; American Exchange Bank, 200 
per cent,; Bowery Bank, 300 per cent. ; B way Bank, 160 per cent.; Chemical Bank, 
367 per cent,; Fulton Bank, 170 per cent.; Mechanics’ Banking Association, 150 per 
cent, ; North River Bank, 150 per cent. 

In Boston, there is not a single instance of this kind; the banks being by law confined 
to 100 per cent, beyond their capital in their aggregate liabilities. Im New-York city, the 
individual deposits in banks exceed their capital 25 per cent. In Boston they are 75 per 
cent, less ; in Philadelphia, 33 per cent. more. In the latter city the deposits in twelve 
of the banks largely exceed their capital. In New-Orleans the deposits are as large as 
in Boston, but are only 50 per cent. of the bank capital. In Baltimore, the individual de- 
posits of three only of their banks exceed their capital. 

In the item’ of loans it wil] be found that the largest sum is that of the Bank of Com- 
merce, New-York, $7,900,000; Bank of Charleston, $6,000,000; Merchants’ Bank, Bos- 
ton, $4,900,000. In New-York, there are three banks with loans above $4,000,000 ; five 
above $3,000,000 ; and three above $2,000,000, 

In the item of coin, the New-Orleans banks are more strongly fortified ; their five banks 
having ordinarily $7,000,000, the largest amount of which is in the Bank of Louisiana, 
$2,900,000. In New-York, the Bank of America, $1,051,000; Bank of New-York, 
$1,008,000 ; the Philadelphia Bank, $665,000; the Suffolk Bank, Boston, $420,000. 

The heaviest business in proportion to capital is that of the Commercial Bank of Cin- 
re viz. : capital $50,000 ; circulation, $49,000 ; individual deposits, $397,000; loans, 

406,000. 

Few moneyed institutions show the uniform management of the Bank of Baltimore. 

The bank commenced business, January 2, 1797, and bas had no interruption to its semi- 
annual dividends from that period to the present, nearly fifty-five years. Its first cashier 
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was elected in 1796, and held office until June, 1841, when his successor (and present in- 
eumbent) was elected, Another remarkable feature in the of that bank is, that 
the three presidents of the institution, from 1796 to 1841, were of the first board 
of directors.— Bankers’ Mag. 


4—THE PRECIOUS METALS. 
We extract the following from the Journal of Commerce : 


“ It is difficult to realize at first thought the great accession to our metallic , 
since the discovery of in California. When the first few thousand dollars of 
glittering dust were | here from the Pacific coast, the whole city was excited, and 
specimens were everywhere objects of great curiosity. It is hardly three since, 
and yet semi-monthly arrivals are now regularly bringing us at the rate of fifty millions 

er annum, and we receive it all as a matter of course, scarcely asking what effect it is 

ikely to have upon the wealth and prosperity of the nation. Various estimates have 
been made upon the entire production of the California gold regions, and we have several 
times prepared tables in which the amount was given as far as it could be ascertained. 
For many of our items, however, we have been obliged to take estimates in the place of 
official returns, as the latter were frequently wanting, or so published as to be unreliable. 
We have been for some time preparing tables which should give the receipts at all of the 
mints down to a given point, from which our readers could begin, and complete the record 
for themselves. The monthly statements, hastily made up, of the deposits of gold at the 
mint, must of course be partially estimated, as a large sate © continually under the 

rocess of assay, and its exact value can only be determined when the work is complete. 

n the statements annexed the figures are official, and can be relied on as strictly correct. 
For this, as well as our former table, we are much indebted to the courtesy of Robert 
Patterson, Esq., of Philadelphia, son of the late Director of the Mint: 

“ The following statement embraces the total coinage of gold, silver, and copper at the 
mint and branches from its organization to the Ist instant. The coinage at the Philadel- 
phia mint was commenced in 1793; at the branches in 1838. The Dahl (Georgia) 
and Charlotte (North Carolina) mints issue only gold coins; and the New-Orleans only 
gold and silver ; all of the copper coins are struck at Philadelphia. The table also includes 
a statement of the total deposits at the mint of gold produced from California and other 
sources within the limits of the United States : 


L—Statement of the Coinage of the Mints of the United States, from their organiza 
f en tion to September 30, 1851. 


PHILADELPHIA MINT. 





== — 


PERIODS. ~ Gold. Silver. Copper. } Total Coinage. 


$52,741,350 00 | $62,745,211 90 | $1,145,591 21 | $116,635,153 11 

2,780,930 00 050 00 64,157 99 3,265,137 99 
i 00 922,950 00 41,984 32 8,913,266 32 
27,756,445 50 409,600 00 44,467 50| 28,210,513 00 
35,426,513 00 283,874 00 85,442 43 35,795,829 43 


126,653,570 50 | 64,784,685 90} 1,381,643 45/ 192,819,899 85 
































NEW-ORLEANS MINT. 
~ PERIODS. Gold. | Silver. | Total Coinage. 




















To the close of 1847 $15,189,365 00|.... $8,418,700 00]... $23,608,065 00 
Year 1848 358,500 00)... 1,620,000 00]... 1,978,500 00 
1 454,000 00|.... 1,192,000 00|.... 1,646,000 00 
IE aS 3,619,000 00|.... 1,456,500 00).... 5,075,500 00 

Nine months, 1951................... .... "500, -27" "906,000 00|.--° 7,706,000 00 
ne ee a ee ee ae a 27,120,865 00|.... 12,893,200 00).... 40,014,065 v0 





CHARLOTTE MINT. DAHLONEGA MINT, AT ALL THE MINTS, 











PERIODS. ~~ “| Gold. Gold. Gold, silver & copper. 
To the close of 1847......... .....-- $1,656,060 00)...... $3,218,017 50)... ... $145,117,295 61 
Tate Sl nsks de seatninns.. collbcbead 364,320 00...... 71,752 50... .. 720 49 





betes cesar occonger cocassess x leweeee 244,130 50|...... 11,164,695 82 
850 00 33, 00 


eee wwemee sew eewwnn) MEER DW .ccnas SUAS UV occ ene 
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Il.—Statement of the amount domestt y ; 
0, Gell, of estic production, deposited at the Mints 









































30, 1851, 
PHILADELPHIA MINT, NEW-ORLEANS MINT. 
From Other From Oth 
E . & wu a wd 

Seneene California, | sources. Total. California, | sources. Total. 
To the close of 1847. — $7,797,141) $7,797,141 — $119,699} $119,699 
Year 1848......... $44,177 197,367 241,544 $1,124) 11,469 12,593 
1849.......-.| 5,481,439} 285,653] 5,767,0 669,921] 7,268| 677,189 
: Wai sacce «| 31,667,505) 122,801) 31,790,306 4,575,567 4,454) 4,580,021 
Nine months, 1851.| 31,360,10 98,340) 31,398,44 6,310,46 885) 6,311,347 
Totals...... «+-=| $68,493,226] 8,501,302] 76,994,528|| 11,557,074| 143,775| 11,700,849 

CHARLOTTE MINT, DABLONEGA MINT. 

ee — , o-_ - Gaer | a. = a tem | tie | me 

vameeeSs \Calir "na.| sources. Total. | California.| sources. Total. 
To the close of 1847) — $1,673,718] $1,673,718 _ $3,218,017} $3,218,017 
Year 1848........ | — 370,785] 370,78 = 271,753| 271,753 
WO xrcocscce — 390,732 390,732 _ 244,131 244,131 
; BRncodcoes a 320,289 320,289 $30,025 217,673 247,698 
Nine months,1851.| $12,805 202,256 215,061 70,925 129,376 200,301 

} 

Totals.......... | 19,805] 2,957,780] 2,970,585],  100,950\ 4,080,950! 4,181,900 














AT ALL THE MINTS. 














PERIODS. From California. Other sources. | Total. 
To the close of 1847..-..;5 © — |. = |eeeees --@12,808,575)........ $12,808,575 
Year 1848, .....-..<- ele ce ctcnccses GOR Bcveccee WLI Elecccdese 896,675 
1849....... eccesle seccteste lecovcvece 7,079,144 
DEO ecccencdcsels ce cccusseee eos §=—©-: SSG AIT). ca cccce 36,938,314 
Nine months, 1851.....|. ......++2--37,694,257|......--  4$30,857)........ 38,125,154 











“ The total production of California gold since its first discovery must be considerably 
over one hundred millions of dollars ; thus being equal to one-half the total coinage of the 
country since its separation from the Britishempire. To the $80,000,000 received at the 
mint, as shown above, must be added large amounts received here, and consumed by den- 
tists and jewelers; considerable amounts shipped from Sen Francisco directly to other 
countries ; the whole amount of the gold coin and circulation of California itzelf, in- 
cluding the $50 lm stamped by the United States assayer; the shipments received 
since the 1st of October, amounting at this port to nearly or quite $5,000,000 ; and all the 
gold dust now in the hands of miners and merchants on the Pacific side. It will not be 
too large an estimate probably to put down the entire production, so far, at $120,000,000. 

“The production of gold has appreciated the value of silver in comparison, and that too 
ata time when the relative vaiue of the latter had been increased by a series of financial 
movements in Europe heretofore fully explained, so that we are fast losing our silver coin. 
The only remedy which appears feasible, and likely to be generally acceptable to the 
country, seems to be for Congress to authorize a seignorage to be taken from all the new 
issues of silver coin. It cannot obtain a free circulation at its present value, as it is worth 
about 3 per cent. premium, and all large pieces are quickly taken forexport. There are 
many ions to alloying the coin with the baser metals, which would not apply to re- 
ducing the weight. Let 7 per cent. be taken by the Government from the present value 
of the silver coin, and gold made the sole legal tender for all amounts above three or five 
dollars, and the export of coin would at once be stopped, while no one could be wron 
The present coins would be worth their fall value to the holders; the new coin could be 
obtained at par for the convenience of change ; and the Government would be reimbursed 
for all the expenses of the mint.” 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
1.—RAIL-ROAD PROGRESS AND THE MOBILE AND OHIO ROAD. 


NoTWITHSTANDING the illiberal spirit displayed in some parts of this paper, by Capt. 
Childe, towards New-Orleans, we still publish it entire. As that gentleman followed us a 
few weeks after, and spoke at the same points, he need only have made the inquiry to learn 
that our references to Mobile were always in the highest respect and courtesy; that we 
were never betrayed into expressions in regard to a neighbor, as “‘ petty and contemptible 
jealousy’’~-“ frightened monopoly”—“ declamation and airy promises,” etc. Mobile will 
reject this interpretation of her feelings if we properly appreciate her courtesy. 


An abstract of the remarks of Capt. J. Childe, Chief Engineer of the Mobile and Ohio 
ipieeed, delivered at Nashville, Tennessee; in the Representative Hall, on the 22d 
, 1851. 


Capt. Childe said, that Nature has established in the existing variety of soil, climate, 
and products of the valley of the Mississippi, from the Gulf to the Lakes, a division of in- 
dustrial interests, which strongly invites the people of that valley to institute a perfect and 
corresponding division of manual labor, by the introduction of the mechanic arts and manv- 
factories, for which their coal, iron, cotton, hemp, flax, and unlimited supply of bread 
stuffs are a sure pledge of success. Commerce depends for success upon the natural and 
manual divisions of labor, whilst internal improvements serve to concentrate population 
and capital, until these divisions are made most perfect and productive to both. To ex- 
tend these improvements, therefore, in advance of sufficient settlements and trade to justify 
their constructiun, and pay interest upon their cost, for the purpose of building towns, 
selling wild lands, or of crossing 2,000 miles of uninhabited country to look at the Pacific 
Ocean, is a delusive and speculative indulgence, both wasteful, and subversive of the first 
principles of political economy, which require concentration of labor and capital, so long as 
the wages of human skill and industry can be advanced, and thereby the population, 
wealth, and power of the present States of the Union promoted. Rivers, canals, and 
steam-boats have made wonderful developments in this western world; but the introduc- 
tion of railways as co-laborers better fitted by speed and safety, for passenger and light 
merchandise traffic, will stimulate productive industry and trade, to such an extent as to 
yield far more of heavy tonnage, and of profit to steam-boat and canal interests, than in 
other respects they divert therefrom. This is proved since the introduction of railways 
by the more extensive use and profit of canals and steam-boats in England, of the New- 
York, Ohio and Pennsylvania canals, of steam-boats Ma the Hudson, St. Lawrence, 
Ohio, and Upper Mississippi rivers, upon the northern lakes, and along the whole extent of 
our Atlantic coast, Everywhere their number and capacity are on the increase.—Even 
the Ocean steamers multiply for the trade of those seaports ney, which are con- 
nected extensively with the interior by long lines of railway. The cities of the South 
cannot create commerce at their respective ports by building steamers or sailing vessels. 
It is the free, speedy, and daily connectioa with the producing millions ef an extensive 
interior country that can give them a large and miscellaneous exchange trade. This con- 
nection secured by canals and railroads, then Ocean vessels will come fast enough with- 
out our aid. In fae and America, under the influence of the economical principles 
above stated, upwards of 18,000 miles of railways are now in operation, and half as many 
more chartered and in progress of construction. As labor-saving machines, they are un- 
rivaled, producing to theis owners a sufficient return for the capital expended, and to 
120,000,000 of people who enjdéy their use, a reduced cost of the labor performed, and of 
the commodities furnished by them for consumption, concurrently with the demand of at 
least 100,000,000 of dollars perannum. 

Railways are of two classes—the first class consists of long lines connecting the interior 
with tide-water. The second class of branch, or cross roads, for lateral and local purposes, 
but in most cases valuable tributaries to the first class lines, or to the rivers. The first 
class, or tidal lines, are vastly the most important to the rosperity of the country, and 
should receive the earliest concentrated efforts of the people in their construction. Both 
individual and public economy require that their course should be as direct as possible, 
length and grades reduced, and cost moderate. These features can be attained for roads in 
the Mississippi valley in greater perfection than in any other part of the world, and ought 
not to be sacrificed to local or speculative interests, which often seek to warp a line of road 
from its true course. Instances of this sort of influence are seen on many of the roads of 
the United States. The most prominent of which are, the New-York and Erie Rail-road 
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terminus, 25 miles above New-York city, upor the Hudson river; the termini of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio road at Wheeling, Va., and Mt, Clare, Baltimore, instead of Parkers- 
burgh, Va., the Bay of Baltimore, and the breaks in the line south of Washington, at 
Richmond, Petersburg and Augusta. 

The Mobile and Ohio road has been located entirely free of such derangements, consult- 
ing first of all the general good. 3,500 miles of surveyed line have been run to determine 
the shortest route, lowest grades and least cost— 


Its length in Alabama is........----+--- concccccehecese - 62} miles. 
“ * Mississippi is......... eecccens enc ccescecces 273 “ 
a “ Tennessee is..... EE RES SIS oenonaeal 9) S ) ag 
. - Kentucky i8... 2.2 -ceesesccseeces ccceee eoee SOQ 
Total main line......... acess eskeescese 2 sapestaee -494} 
Length of branch to Tennessee River in Mississippi.....--- 15 miles. 
in Tennessee.......- 8 * 
Total main line and branch. .......2022-ee-eseeccnnces ee 5174 
The main line passes 4 miles west of Purdy, and through 
McNairy county... ...-c0scccesccccccccccccces «+--+ 34 7-10 miles. 
Corner of Henderson county .....-++eece+e--eeeeee-eeee 18:10 “ 
“6 ** Madison (near Jackson,).......--.+2--+0-+---. 31¥ ss 
“ ** Gibson (near Trenton,).........----eeeeeenees 29 “ 
« Obion codnty ... 2 ccccccnscces sepecesccccocecs 224 us 
Length from Mobile to Tennessee river..........----.- 346 “ 
“ estimated, Tennessee river to Columbia......... 92 “ 
“ from Columbia to Nashville..........-.2+-s+s 42 as 
Total length, Mobile to Nashville.........2.--++---++--480 “ 


Thirty-three miles of the Mobile end of the road will be in complete operation by the 15th 
of February next. Forty-nine acres of ground for depots have been obtained at Mobile, 
with two wharves and right to run tracks through the commercial streets, that the cars 
may run to the warehouses, or vessels of consignees.—Vessels drawing 10 feet water 
are the largest that ordinarily come up to the city. All larger vessels anchor 16 to 25 miles 
below in the Bay, where there is 30 square miles of water, 2to 9 fathoms deep. On the 
bar between this anchorage ground and the Gulf, there is 20} feet water at mean low tide. 
On the bar at the southeast Pass of the Mississippi River, there is at mean low tide 154 
feet. Difference in favor of Mobile bay 4} feet. The Mobile and Ohio road will be ex- 
tended to this deep water, and thus the cars brought along side of vessels of 40 per cent. 

eater capacity than can get to New-Orleans. The export and import freights by these 

arge vessels will be cheaper, and relieved from all peal for lighterage, or towage, 
Vessels from the Atlantic Ocean, the West India islands, or the Caribbean Sea, will gen- 
erally make Mobile bay a day sooner than New-Orleans ; and the exchange trade of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, with the southern and western portions of the globe, will thus 
prosper at Mobile bay, via the two arms of the Mobile and Ohio Road. hilst the same 
trade with Europe, and the North Atlantic States of our own country, will for like reasons 
thrive at Charleston and Savannah, via the Nashville and Chattanooga road. The great 
office of rail-roads is to liberate men, whenever desirable, from the obstructed natural 
channels of commerce ; and by equalizing prices, supply and demand, break up the spirit 
of monopoly, domination and speculation of such cities as New-York and New-Orleans. 

The Obion river in West Tennessee is the largest stream crossed by the Mobile and 
Ohio road. None of them are navigabie. At the mouth of the Ohio it will connect with 
all the steamboats of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, also with 1440 miles of rail-roads, 
at the bend of Tennessee with the ete of that river, and thence by a central line of road, 
via Nashville, to Louisville and Cincinnati, with 1,523 miles of rail-roads at Louisville, and 
3,500 miles of rail-roads at Cincinnati, Thus forming two,great routes from the Gulf to the 
Lakes ; one ending at Chicago, the other at Cleveland, and connecting thence by railways 
with Baltimore, Philadelphia, New-York and Boston. These two routes traverse 10} 
degrees of latitude, and connecting with steamers to Lake Superior on the North, to the 
Caribbean Sea on the Soath, will form a quick transit for passengers and for the inter- 
change of the various products of 38 degrees of latitude ; from Chagres and Trinidad to the 
north shore of Lake Superior, and thus create and stimulate an external and internal 
commerce far greater thin can be promoted by the river channels alone. 

The middle group of this internal commerce will be central ; and western Tennessee, 
where are combind the staple products of the South and North, with a temperate and 
healthy climate, water power, rich soils, iron, coal, beautiful marbles, limestone, and a 
variety of valuable timbers ; all that can be needful for the prosecution of the mechanic 
arts and manufactures, except a system of railways, by which the products of all branches 
of industry within the state can _~ distributed north, east, south and west, and spread 
broadcast for general consumption. The first class roads that will most perfectly form 
this system, are the1wo north and south routes above named—the Nashville, Chattanooga, 


VOL, Il, 
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and Western—the Charleston and a ge and the Eastern Tennessee and Vi 
lines. These five roads severaliy invite the aid of the states to the extent of furnishi 
the iron and machinery when the people shall have provided for or executed the local 
of grading, &c. They are all long hnes, (650 to 1000 miles,) drawing the trade of other 
states into and through Tennessee, and cannot fail to be eminently successful; while 
second class short veal, for local pu: , as branches to these long lines, or as tributaries 
to rivers, may fail to be profitable, and should be let alone until the long lines are complet- 
ed; they will then, by the increasing prosperity of the people, and the aid of the long 
lines, come into existence as naturally and fruitfully as branches grow from trees. 

New-York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina and 
Georgia, have severally assisted their citizens in building long first class routes, either by a 
subscription of stock, a bonus, a loan of credit, or by separately building the more difficult 
portion of the work, and with satisfactory results. 

By the road from Mobile to the Tennessee and Ohio rivers, and by the other rail-roads 
connecting therewith, the following distances and starting time of trains will be found 


nearly correct. From Mobile— 
MOoURS eeees 


Miles. Freight. . 
Do acter, Biles... ... . cuca saviveds coeses occced Pc cinththas tumees er ) 
PIE © sve cewsvccecccunvecssevenst We condssecdvoesecd EGndhes + cusceces ll 
Da OE Bc POR ons cnt vo cccowcénceviussd BOR. .ccbeweves owced BPrewtbccceccctiots 15 
SEE Miinds ee sade ccadeepescasssect Ee a ee re 18 
SET. * Gieccciutivescecta asp ciensna re ae 16 
Tt " sRecknetas apgicivepeinanes sl Siuanecs ccccimtnnt Miites6 ccccectidcs 17 
ee re cu paveccdsasmentnaetl veawuiiined __ eee 18 
DEE," cecddecceses ceccbansh@eocnt SP ay Sbaiicbaceavsecad 20 
I DOa asd ob baccdececsccnencced BE BT Mn e6ided+vscuneun 
Mouth of Ohio R. ..............5..22.-.-.. Ee oh Sunies ES 203 
i Se, Ticks win ccomengcscoencoesewt Pvesteccstncsoved viiecausenioanek 33 
DL TEN os nondeccevasatestadborusces eT eer 305 
Se IEEOD 0.066 cecccccdeaces dccscsed __, SR — Ses 
GN  eSiieeccewoweneececctsncs eee Dbnintensc-cdbueent 45 
eee ___ ee ieee 364 
Baltimore, Md., via Nashville and Cincinnati 1445. .............. Pe wiesbeswneicnd 62 


The total estimated cost of the Mobile and Ohio Rail-road, including the branch to Ten- 
nessee River, is ten millions of dellars, of which five millions is for local works, and five 
millions for iron rails, chairs, spikes, cars and engines, The local work on 127} miles in 
Tennessee is one million and sixty thousand dollars ; for iron rails, &c., as above, one mil- 
lion thirty-five thousand dollars. 


Re Oe Ne Ere ee We oii es ews cnc dicen css coe cencoccecovcessocadscansese $8,313 
do. do. of rails, &c., at the present prices of iron................-........ 8,1 
To build the whole road in three years, the present subscription of Mobile furnishes— 
De NE ME s cc cca dbvbsbicwsevens vevibiitisaGbn ow sceweveeus ovvcpebebedetereca cd $600,000 
Tho new tag baw 60... ... sscsccsocccccccccccwsscocssccwc. cece J ewwercsseeworsccsecss 1,100,000 
Pannen ethan 66 TBO ce won ssaces cemsovs cs susuwiosikeesutretineeinscetnel 1,000,060 
To be obtained in Mississippi this winter, after the county law is altered, dividing the 
GURU GRRE Che tT POTUNS....... .cocccccsccecsscccece cosnsdevedhecsscsubecscssesé 740,000 
Pe Cee OE Boo c crcccnasecccsésvoreseccocccsasnsdpewbutapmenecsenets 150,000 
ee I 0 cbbeiswncnvccscuuktdde so cubbabsguanetsacbdecoaceceeus 910,000 
do. BN ieee cecnccacesccetadedercbbncocsesipébetesbaceoc cess 500,000 
TROND. 5 ilitinctesisbtabhlineiomabsiaindl sh ddiiiinbieisines sccdicdb lies oucisicG $5,000,000 


In this sum are included $50,000 and $100,000, respectively, for depots at the Tennes- 
see and Ohio rivers. 

The lands granted to this road by congress are about 1,200,000 acres, which are esti- 
mated to be worth, after the road is done, three dollars chee Fmt with the road 
to the state of Tennessee and foreign capitalists for a loan of five ions of dollars, for 
the term of one or thirty years; they can be sold within fifteen years after the road 
shall be completed, and the money invested in a sinking fund for the redemption of the 
bonds at maturity. It is calculated and believed that at the end of the twenty-five or 
thirty years, this fund will be sufficient to pay at least four-fifths of the whole loan; the 
interest —— semi-annually from the earnings of the road. It is therefore respect- 
fv * requested that the present legislature of the state of Tennessee will assist the Mobile 
and Ohio Rail-road Company to obtain this loan of five millions of dollars on the best pos- 
sibi > terms, by furnishing therefor state bonds to the amount of $1,035,000. 

‘Lhe organization of the company embraces two financial and local agents, one a citizen 
of Mississippi for that state, and one for Tennessee and Kentucky to be a citizen of Ten- 
nessee, whose duty it will be respectively to obtain the subscriptions for the stock before 
contracts are made, and afterwards collect the installments, and pay the contractors from 
time to time for work done in their respective districts. 

The rate of charges for passengers and freights on the Mobile road, will incline to the 
low fare system. For passengers 2 to 3 cents per mile ; for heavy, low-priced products 
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of fields, forests and mines, and groceries 14 to 3 cents per ton per mile; for merchandise 
ly, 3 to 5 cents per ton per mile; for cotton from Tennessee to Mobile, $1 50 to 

2 50 per bale. 

With fixed rates of transportation, and the prices current received each day by the pas- 
senger trains from Charleston, Mobile and New- Orleans, the merchants of the interior can 
bay the entire crops of the country without risk ; sending on one purchase after another 
for quick sale—import their own goods—and, in buying and selling constantly, in both di- 
rections, turn —_— on their capital twelve times a year. Tidal rail-ways are the vir- 
tual extension of the city wharves th t the land, and enable the merchants (of Nash- 
ville, for instance) to im and e the country around with great facility. 

By the time the Mobile road can be completed to Tennessee and Ohio rivers, low 
pressure steam packets, built for passengers alone, will be prepared to run in connection 
with the road from New-Orleans to Mobile, and from St. Louis and Louisville to the Ohio 
terminus. The latter will be long, light and swift, dra so little water as to run in the 
lowest stages of the rivers. By such packets, the rail-road, passengers can be con- 
veyed in safety from St. Louis to Mobile in 36 hours, for $12 ; from Louisville to Mobile in 
47 hours, for $13 ; and from Mobile to or from New-Orleans, in 12 hours, for $3. 

When the route from the bend of the Tennessee to Lonisville and Cincinnati shall be 
completed, connecting with the Cha road at Nashville, the southern travel of 
Louisville and Cincinnati, and of the 5,000 miles of northern and eastern rail-roads which 
centre at those cities, will come via Nashville. But before this shall be done, the Mobile 
road cannot fail, by its junctions with the Tennessee, Ohio and Mississippi rivers, with 
the central Illinois road, and, thereby, with the traffic of the rail-roads and lakes of the 
north, to have an immense business. The ease and safety it will afford for people to 
escape in winter, in a few hours, from the cold blasts of the North to the temperate 
breezes of the South, or in summer, from the heat and sickness of the South, to the brac- 
ing airs of the North, will enlarge its travel, both through and way, beyond any present 
calculation. Based, however, upon low rates, upon one-third of the sengers that now 
pass annually up and down the Mississippi River to and from the northern states, and upon 
carrying way-passengers equal to one-third of the white population of the country adjoin- 
ing the route, which is the first year’s average experience of other rail-roads of our coun- 
try, we shall have the following direct income, viz. : 


From 125,000 through passengers, at $8. ...........s200e0.--seseneeres sues dictucced $1,000,000 
From 110,000 way-passengers, at $2. ... 2.2... .cccssccccsccccceccececcescscessccecs 

From through freights of merchandise, live stock, bread stuffs, &c..................-- 842,000 
Prom way freights of do. do. i  - ‘\tigrns qnatedindl 738,000 


PRE RON TINGS. RIES. 0 ooo oo 0 cntennsin ognanednedientsencctte cncnccescesacntat 
oink 60 2 cv nccen cod phduds heeds tatatb Rapeecccdse.cacsestadpaed 


From which deduct all expenses for depreciation of tracks, repairs, and working the 
roads 







Per ee ree errr rer er rrr ieee rier er rr eee eee ee ere eee ee eee ee 


Fabel nett uselaas. .- <0 00r engednannntnte teh -camsscadtigh + ssdviin biden mace 
From which pay interest on five millions loan, 7 per cent., including exchange... ... 
Pay for additional cars, engines, side tracks, and buildings for increasing business. .. .. 
Pay 15 per cent. dividend on stock for local work of $50,000,000 b waisis dikes aedduees ae 


Total for interest, construction and dividend ................-..0..202-.0 «eee 
Leaving a surplus for contingencies or sinking fund of. ..............--.-+-+-e0ec00- 
In relation to the revenue of rail-ways, it must be borne in mind that long lines, ine 
in the most direct and shortest course to tide water, from and through productive and w 
settled countries, with low gradients, and without breaks of track or gauge, or the delay 
and transhipments, are the most profitable to the stockholders and the country at ; 
but short and local roads are everywhere, especial in thinly settled countries, of very 
doubtful success, until favorably connected with tidal lines, Any general system, there- 
fore, by a state to aid the construction of short and local lines, as well as the long and pro- 
fitable ones, will divert much of the labor and means of the people from the latter to the 
former ; introduce and encourage many speculative enterprises ; protract the completion 
of the tidal lines; and greatly increase the state debt for private more than for public 


The relation of the Mobile road to New-Orleans is one of deep interest to the people of 
that city. After comparing very complacently their own position and power with those of 
their neighbors at Mobile, they naturally concluded, as they had once tried and failed to 
build a road to Tennessee, that Mobile could only dream of constructing one to the Ohio 
river. But notwithstanding her incredulity, Mobile persevered in the work, and in two 
years from the commencement of the surveys, public sentiment pronounced it sure to sue- 
ceed. Whereat, New-Orleans takes the field, without charters, surveys, or stock subserib- 
ed, lectures the people of Mississippi and Tennessee upon their several interests, and upon 
her own natural but aqueous rights, and calls upon them to come up in January next and 
give an account of their doings. 
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Now, the spirit of domination, of frightened monopoly, or of rivalry, indicated by this un- 
substantial movement, places New-Orleans in a false position, unjust to herself and to her 
neighbors. Why should she seek to divert the attention ofthe people from the Mobile and 
Ohio road, by declamation and airy promises, two years at least before she can by — au- 
thority and surveys lay a specific plan before them for a road to New-Orleans? Mobile 
can have her road done by the time New-Orleans gets fairly into the field, and it will 
be conveying passengers between the Ohio river and New-Orleans, via Mobile, in one- 
third of the time now required by the river. She therefore should stand its friend, and 
not asanenemy. The people must have better avenues to market than by the river chan- 
nels, which are never right when most needed ; and however much a general convention 
may help to draw out the latent energies of New-Orleans, it never can satisfy thinking 
men that two or three markets within reach are not better than one. Yet much important 
information will be elicited by it, a few items of which I here submit for the consideration 
of the people of North Mississippi, Tennessee, and Kentucky, showing where is their 
shortest and cheapest route to tide water. The bend of the Tennessee River and its vicinit 
cae some attractions for three long lines of road, Charleston and Memphis; Mobile 

ashville, Louisville and Cincinnati; and Mobile and Ohio. May not New-Orleans desire 
to connect herself to these roads in the same vicinity? And if so, what will be the com- 
parative distances to New-Orleans and Mobile ? 


Route across Lake Ponchartrain, from bend of Tennessee............... 428 miles. 
UG Gi In isc ccc ecccosccnsstenent phaWibewdaninss dcnncuonl “G6€C« 
SDs. soncaiddscndeeAtiis Uecmudssucdghtebubeeosees a « 
and two transhipments. —— 
Route west of Lake Maurepas.... ... ......20.cecccessccccceccseccscess 455 miles. 
To Mobile as before...... . Didacksencccccndsmdeasp esenuditeaiiie rbdinba 346 —* 
OOD ican 2 ccteeece cndipis tinkinceubideiniaateand 1090C ls 
Route via bank of Mississippi, and river Amitie.......................+- 473 miles. 
I Se ace. cavnudighttnuents 6oseccesedechnbeedeeebtedes 3460C‘* 
PONDS. 2c canrccsiabuestcnbimeindsakthusGdbekeaccetdd zz C* 


New-Orleans is 110 miles from the Gulf; Mobile, 33 ; 77 miles difference ; add this to the 
above differences, and 159 to 204 miles (according to the route taken for the New-Orleans 
road) will be the greater distance from North Mississippi, Tennessee, and Kentucky, to the 
Gulf, via SowOeane. Will the interior planting and commercial interests willingly pay 
the expenses of this extra distance upon their exports and imports? But the position of 
New-Orleans, with ten thousand miles of navigable rivers, and five hundred steamers pour- 
ing the products of six millions of people into her lap, is superior to any other city on the 
globe, especially, as these six will rapidly swell into sixty millions and send her the greater 

rtion of the products of one and a half millions of square miles. Thus situated, can 
Nero. Orleans envy Mobile, Charleston or Savannah, or any other section of country, 
that strives to better its condition by artificial channels of trade? No. She will not so 
dishonor herself. Wet her rather enter the same sphere of enterprise. The field is wide 
before her—too wide for petty and contemptible jealousies. 

The “gauge” of a rail-road is the width between therails of the track. When two roads 
come together, differing in gauge, the cars and engines of one cannot pass upon the other, 
and transhipment of goods and passengers must be made. The Mobile road gauge is five 
feet, the same as the Chattanooga road, All roads within the State of Tennessee should 
be required by law to adopt the same ; that cars from Charleston, Mobile and New-Orleans, 
can run to any and all parts of the state. The lines hence to Louisville and Cincinnati 
should also be the same. 

Let any man review this matter with the United States map before him; trace the Mo- 
bile and Ohio road to the Tennessee River; its two great arms through west and central 
Tennessee, and its connecting lines north, east, and west, with all the large cities, and 
rivers of the Union, and he cannot avoid the conviction, that it willcommand more business 
and revenue in proportion to length, than any other road in the western world. Not for- 
getting at the same time, that the donated Jands from the United States will, when sold, 
pay 40 per cent. of its entire cost. 


2.—RAIL-ROADS OF TENNESSEE, ETC. 
The following report from Mr. Robb of his visit to Nashville at the instance of the New- 


Orleans council, is interesting. Having visited Nashville previously in a similarly offi- 
cial character, we can superadd our own testimony, which agrees in every particular with 


his, 
NasuHVILLE, December 8, 1851. 
The public journals will have made you acquainted with our favorable reception in 
this city, which may be considered an index of popular feeling regarding the object of 
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our mission, and we make this communication with a view to informing our citizens, 
through you, of the measures relating to internal improvements now engaging the atten- 
tion and deliberation of the legislature of Tennessee. 

Several bills are now before the committees of this body for chartering rail-road com- 
panies, aud granting the aid of the state towards the completion of various roads; and, 
as far as we are able to form an opinion from the temper and disposition of the members 
of the legislature, as now expressed, we think there is every probability that seven or 
eight millions of dollars will * appropriated, in the shape of an issue of six per cent. 
stock, to be employed in purchasing the iron and equipments of the roads now contem- 

lated. 
. The most important of these are, the road to Louisville, the Nashville and Mississippi 
road, tothe New-Madrid road, the Memphis and Charleston road, the East Tennessee 
road, diverging from Knoxville east to the Virginia line, and south to Chattanooga, on the 
Tennessee river, and the Nashville and Southern road tc the Tennessee line, to connect 
with roads from New-Orleans and Mobile. 

The road from Nashville to Chattanooga is partly completed, and within a year may be 
entirely so; when this is done, it will open a direct rail-road communication between 
Nashville, Charleston and Savannah. The road to New-Madrid Bend is intended as a 
continuance of that important connection, and to open a direct comunication between the 
Atlantic coast and the Mississippi River. The road from Memphis to Chattanonga, called 
the Memphis and Charleston road, is already commenced, and it is expected that ninety 
miles, now under contract, will be finished on or before the first of October, 1852. Two 
and a half millions of dollars of stock have been subscribed to this undertaking, and with 
the addition of the expected aid from the state, there is every reason to believe that this 
ey te will be speedily ey 

n view of these improvements being made, and the connections they will naturally 
form, it is apparent that a system of rail-road communication will soon be established that 
will draw and divert the trade, travel and commerce of the entire North-eastern Valley 
of the Ohio and Mississippi to the Atlantic seaboard; and that while New-Orleans ne- 
glects the warnings of these examples, she must be gradually stripped of her dependen- 
cies, antil she will be reduced to a sole reliance on the trade supplied by the country be- 
low Memphis, and that of Louisiana. 

Notwithstanding the little we have done, and the discouragements that depress the en- 
terprise of our citizens, owing to the unwise laws of restraint that now exist, the inordi- 
nate increase of local taxation, and the deranged and unfortunate circumstances of our 
city finances and credit, there is yet hope that we shall retain our present advantages, and 
gain all, and more than we have lost; and that this can be accomplished by making an ex- 
penditure that will not be extravagant in amount, and which as an investment of capital, 
promises certain large returns. 

While Tennessee is deeply interested in maintaining her ancient alliance with us, she 
has wisely decided to retain control over the advantages of her position, and to treat all 
alike who are seeking for the monopoly of her rede. “Wading this to be the prevailing 
feeling with leading members of her legislature, we concluded to relinquish the plan of 
a joint charter, and procuredsthe introduction of a bill into the lower branch of the legis- 
lature to incorporate the Nashville and Southern Rail-road Company, to connect at the 
Tennessee River with any road from New-Orleans and Mobile, with the proviso that in 
any contract with either of these roads, the rates of toll and transportation should be equal, 
and that no preference should be given to one over the other. The importance and future 
profit of this road is so manifest, that we do not hesitate to say, that with an appropriation 
of state aid to purchase iron and equipments, the stock will be immediately taken in the 
counties through which the road may pass. 

Besides opening a communication to the Gulf, it supplies one with Memphis, by means 
of the road now building between Chattanooga, and without any material increase of dis- 
tance over a direct line of roads betwen these two cities. 

shouting that Tennessee will make her portion of the road, it only remains for New- 
Orleans and Mississippi to do their part, and complete a great road from New-Orleans to 
the Tennessee, making a distance not exceeding four hundred miles, and over a section 
of country in every way favorable to the construction of a road on a scale of very mode- 
rate outlay, and in an unusually short space of time. 

If this road be started, and the ~oek under progress, great impulse will at once be 

iven to the various roads now in projection, and in three or four years, New-Orleans will 
be reached from Pittsburg and the Hocibare Lakes in sixty hours, Louisville in thirty 
hours, Nashville and Memphis in twenty hours, Knoxville in East Tennessee, in forty 
hours, and Washington City in sixty bours. 

It is needless to enlarge on what will be the probable growth and increase of New- 
Orleans when she becomes the terminus of this magnificent system of rail-road commu- 
nications, and it requires the exercise of no more than ordinary foresight to perceive that 
when this is obtained, New-Orleans will speedily be made the great mart of trade with 
our Pacific possessions ; and in a very few years, build up a commerce that will elevate 
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her to a seale of grandeur and importance, that will place her in the foremost rank with 
the first cities of the world. 

All we have observed and learned of the great resources of this interesting state, im- 
press us favorably, and we dismiss all doubts on the score of the success of the under- 
taking we are seeking to promote. The cost of building a rail road to this city, a distanee 
of about five hund and fifty miles from New- Orleans, will not much exceed eight mil- 
lions of dollars. The cost of the Erie road, which is near one hundred miles shorter, 
was over twenty millions of dollars. The traffic and travel on the latter is now yielding 
an average total receipt cf four millions of dollars per annum, as shown by actual re- 
turns ; but, enormous as this sum may appear, it is inferior to what the income of a road 
to New-Orleans will be when completed, and embracing the vast connections which have 
already been reviewed ; but, allowing that it will not exceed the Erie road, and assuming 
its expenses at fifty per cent. of its earnings, which is excessive, and, we believe, above 
the average expenses of rail-roads in the South, it would still leave a profit of over twenty 
per cent. on the investment; a result without parallel in the history of rail-road enter- 

rise, and one that will not excite surprise in the minds of those who will take the trou- 
to examine the facts. 

It is not in our province to intrude on your notice a narrative of estimates foreign to 
our mission, but we hope we shall be excused in thus deviating, and bringing to the no- 
tice of our citizens, facts and suggestions that cannot too soon engage their earnest atten- 
tion—we have no doubt about the charter we want being granted by the legislature of 
Tennessee, but are less confident about the aid of the state being given, in consequence 
of the danger to be apprehended from the projection of roads, that would swell the ap- 
propriation to an amount beyond what we have mentioned. 

Before closing this communication, it is proper that we should express our sense of 
obligation for the sincere kindness and hospitality we have received at the hands of bis 
Excellency Governor Campbell, the members of the legislature, and the enlightened and 
hospitable citizens of Nashville. Long impressed with the high character of this gallant 
people, our recent opportunities have added to our admiration of their brilliant qualities, 
and convinced us of how much we have to gain as a community and a state, in knowing 
them better, and cultivating by the bonds of nearer and closer alliance, the cherished re- 
lations of friends and countrymen. 


3.—PROPOSED PLAN OF BUILDING SOUTHERN RAIL-ROADS. 
To our Fellow-citizens of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas: 

Much reflection on the condition of our planting parishes, and the circumstances of this 
state and Texas, have led to the conclusion, that the most certain, practicable, and eccnomi- 
cal mode of constructing the rail-road contemplated in Louisiana and Mississippi,—espe- 
cially the road from New-Orleans to Opelousas,—would be, by means of the labor of our 
— to be contributed and directed in the following manner, viz : 

e planters of each parish or county through which the road is torun, should be called 
upon for one, two, three, or more slaves, according to their respective forces,—which hands 
should be employed on the nearest section of the road, under competent managers, to clear 
and grade the track, and do all the work necessary, to prepare the road for the iron. The 
owners of these slaves should be paid for their labor, at a fair rate, in railway stock, In 
this way, it is believed that the necessary Jabor toconstfuct the road, may be more promptly 
and surely obtained than in any other way. 

Suppose fifty planters send only two negroes from each of ten parishes ; this would sup- 
ply one thousand good laborers, who might be set to work iinmediately on the road,—then 
call upon the merchants and property-holders of New-Orleans to subscribe, to defray the 
expense of supporting these laborers; their subscriptions to be paid in monthly instalments. 
1f, by the withitraweal of this number of slaves from the production of sugar and cotton, the 
crops of these staples should be diminished, the price could be enhanced, and thus no loss 
be sustained, In the meantime, when our planters have given such proofs of their earnest- 
ness and practical determination to carry out these improvements, capitalists will come 
forward promptly and liberally, to furnish the means of purchasing the iron for the road ; 
they will buy lands on the line of the road, and thus interest themselves in its success. 

With the labor thus supplied, the work will be greatly facilitated by the vast timber re- 
sources of this section of the country. 

By the application of modern appliances of machinery, all the difficulties presented by 
the character of the country, may be easily overcome ; and with the facilities and advan- 
tages suggested, the cheapest road in the world may be made in the shortest time. 


Maunset Wuire. 
AmeprosEe LANPEAR. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 


1.—SOUTHERN DIRECT TRADE. 


IMPORTANCE OF DIRECT TRADE TO THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE— ADVANTAGES OF 
AMSTERDAM, BREMEN, ETC., FOR SOUTHERN TRADE, ETC. 


Direcr TrRapre.—The Savannah Republican publishes the following letter from an in- 
velligent German gentleman, upon the subject of a direct trade between southern ports 
and the continent of Europe : 

Darien, November 27, 1851. 


When I first read in the newspapers of a meeting to be held in this place, to promote 
the interest of direct trade to the continent of Europe from the south of the United States, 
I considered:it my duty to say a few words about it—it so happening that I was present 
here at the time. 

You will excuse me, gentlemen, being a foreigner, thus to intrude upon your patience ; 
but by giving you a short sketch of my life, you eye will think me competent to ad- 
vise with you upon the important matter now before you. 

Born and raised in the northern part of the kingdom of Hanover, on the River Ems, 
after being well schooled, I was educated a merchant in the cities of Bremen, Amster- 
dam, Hamburg and London, from my 16th to my 30th year. In 1820 I left London, and 
although until then only engaged in general commercial business, I was sixteen years 
dealer in timber and lumber in Emden on the Ems, and was English and Brazil Vice- 
Consul the while. In 1837 I formed a co-partnership with my brother in Amsterdam; in 
1839 I retarned to the timber trade, principally in America. Forty-five years in com- 
mercial business at large, and in colonial articles: as cotton, rice, sugar, &c., and during 
that time scarcely twelve months without visiting the large commercial cities of Europe, 
always an attentive merchant. This perhaps wil entitle me to your attention. 

Your object, gentlemen, to make yourselves more independent of Liverpvol, to save 
freight, onl so many other charges by direct trade to Europe, avoiding northern ports, 
and incidental expenses, is reasonable and right. By direct trade you not only save great 
and unnecessary expense, but you also will receive in return European produce cheaper ; 
emigration will be invited this way, and home shipbuilding and ships will be encouraged. 
Direct trade has long since existed between Bremen and Charleston, Wilmington, Savan- 
nah, Mobile, New-Orleans and Galveston; but it remains for you, gentlemen, by putting 
your own hands to the work, to extend and perfect good beginnings, and save to your own 
pockets and enterprise the fruits of your industry. 

To obtain the advantages of direct trade with the continent of Europe, your attention 
has been particularly directed to the city of Amsterdam, Allow me to mention to you some 
of the advantages and some of the disadvantages regarding that trade, that you may the 
better judge for yourselves. 

Amsterdam is a wealthy city; its merchants are eminent, and some of them rich; 
money is easy to be detained from the Bank of Amsterdam ata low per cent. Amsterdam 
has communication by canals all through Holland, In about two years it will have a rail- 
road communication with Germany. By a branch of the Rhine it has communication 
with the German Rhine provinces, the most populous partof Germany. It is a market 
fur cotton and rice, and imports largely of tobacco from Baltimore. All this is true; but 
again, while the wealth of pyar on, is proverbial, it is with the merchant's wealth we 
are interested, and this is mostly employed in support of the society of commerce called in 
Dutch, “ Handel Maatschappy,” importing from ce, Sumatra, the Dutch E, India Colo- 
nies, China, &c., upwards of a million bales of coffee, 150 millions weight and more of 
sugar, spices of all kinds, Java indigo, Java tea, Java tobacco, rice and hides, and many 
articles from Japan—having a capital of seventy millions of florins. Two-thirds of these 
importations are sold to y ne my three millions of Hollanders do not consume it. 
Germany is at anytime so largely indebted to Amsterdam and Rotterdam merchants, that 
it is a question whether these merchants, proverbially cautious, would advance very 
largely on any great amount of your produce. 

he Amsterdam Bank will advance two-thirds of the amount of produce at the ex- 
change market prices, but the merchant who takes such advance must be ready any day 
to refund, even if prices go down, This in many cases has proved fatal, because if he 
fails to comply, his stock will be sold to meet his liabilities, and most, always, at ruinous 
rates. There are circumstances sometimes present, under which the bank will not 
advance ; but these are exceptions. 

The inland communication . way of canal, is admirable. The most of them have their 
outlets at Amsterdam. This is a source of much wealth to this city. This trade does not 
extend beyond its frontiers, except, perhaps, on the side of Belgium, and is confined there- 
fore to three millions of Hollanders, 
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The branch of the Rhine which makes Amsterdam’s continuation with the German 
Rhine provinces, in the summer time between Arnheim and Utrecht. is often too dry even 
for small craft—in winter, ice prevents communication altogether. In such cases, nothing 
remains but to send the goods bound for Germany over Rotterdam or by rail-road to Arn- 
heim, to be forwarded thence on the Rhine. 

A communication of the railway from Amsterdam to Arnheim, up to the Oberhausen, 
where the Cologne Minden Rail-road passes, has been lately agreed upon—this may be 
finished in two years; then, and not ull then, will Amsterdam have a regular rail-road 
communication with the interior of Germany, which your interests will require, 

The Dutch colonies hitherto produced no cotton, but they produce a vast deal of rice 
and tobacco, tnd other articles. These, imported from, and produced in the colonies, are 
free of all import duty, being considered as Ca prodacts ; the consequence is, that they 
can be sold cheaper than Carolina rice and American tobacco, 

Probably the greatest incumbrance concerning trade with Holland, is the enormous 
charges freight vessels and ship owners have to pay in entering her out-ports. Any vessel 
from Savannah will sooner sail at #12 for two tons to Bremen, although 3 or 400 miles 
further, than for $16 for thesame to Amsterdam. I myself pay that difference—bat who 
pays it? The importer from America, and lastly and really the planters. If your pro- 
duce is imported into Holland in bond, you will have to pay those extra charges which the 
people in Hamburgh and Bremen can avoid by getting the produce they want directly from 
your ports, which they do. 

Your ship-owners have nothing to load back from Holland but gin and Java coffee. 
There are noemigrants. If your vessel wants them, they have to sail from Bremenhaven, 
as some of them have—if emigrants should go by Holland, they would go by Rotterdam, 
but they will be few. 

Notwithstanding what I have said, Amsterdam is a proper place to ship some of your 
produce, but, by no means make it your sole depot on the continent ; in this you will find 
your error. Amsterdam has no regular steamers but two to Hamburgh, and a few small 
ones to England ; there are none to any port of the United States. 

Another charge on shipping to Amsterdam is the necessity for vessels of 10 feet draft of 
water and upwards, to go through by the North Holland canal, which is very considerable ; 
and in the winter this canal is closed ; whereas the Weser, the river that leads to Bremen, 
up as far as Bremenhaven, never freezes, 

The prosperity of a city and amount of trade going on, is often, and perhaps correctly 
judged, by the increase of population. Now, then, after the peace in 1815, Amsterdam 
had 200,000 inhabitants, it has now about 212,000. Bremen had then 30,000, and it has 
now 60,000. In Amsterdam you scarcely ever see new buildings going up. Bremen has 
been built and rebuilt since 1815, Amsterdam is exactly as it was in that year; whereas, 
any one who knew Bremen in 1815, would hardly recognize itin 1851, 

y Opinion therefore is, that the larger proportion of your produce might be sent to 
Bremen with more advantage than any where else. Bremen has scarcely its equal in the 
srseverance and intrepidity of its eminent merchants. Before 1815, Bremen had very 
ew vessels of her own; now she has two hundred, from 300 to 1400 tons; more than two- 
thirds of these trade tothe United States, and some with South and Central America, the 
Braziis and the Pacific. There are three regular lines, of four vessels each, to New- 
Orleans; regular lines to New-York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, Galveston, San 
Francisco, and other American ports. She exports more German emigrants than all the 
other ports put together. 

In Bremenhaven, the harbor of Bremen, are docks large enough to admit your largest 
steamers) soon to be opened. I do not know the depth of water exactly on the bar of the 
Weser, but I once crossed it with a vessel of one thousand tons, drawing eighteen feet. 
The German fleet, frigates of war, are riding there in the harbor. The Washington and 
the Hermann, large class steamers, come and go regularly from New-York. 

Shipowners have very small charges to pay there—scarcely any worth speaking of in 
comparison with other ports. American and English vessels repair there for emigrants. 

Your vessels at any time wi!] load cheaper to Bremen, although four or five hundred 
miles further, than any port of Holland; labor is cheap there. The import duty is, I be- 
lieve, only ¢ or Lee cent. on the value of all imported articles; and this is not levied by 
custom-house officers, bat paid by the consignees at Bremen, upon their declaration on 
oath es Bremen citizens, It would not pay to have a lot of custom-house officers to col- 
lect so trifling a tax. Hence it is that you can buy wine, brandy, and quite a number of 
other articles, very near as cheap in Bremen as at the places where first sold. Bread- 
stuffs, meat, &c., are cheap, and labor cheap in consequence. If desired; I can furnish 
account sales and invoices of any article of export and import, which will demonstrate in 
favor of Bremen. The trade between the two ports of Amsterdam and Bremen and the 
United States is vastly in favor of Bremen, and has been steadily on the increase since the 
European peace of 1815; in consequence, the merchants of Bremen know more of the trade 
you have in view, and understand rendering all facilities and advances. If your merchants 
and planters were to make Bremen the depot for your exports, that government would 
make itself a party, and extend every advantage and perfect every mutual understanding. 
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The advantage that Bremen holds. over Amsterdam in its communication with the inte- 
rior of Germany, claims your consideration. On the River Weser, a remarkable town 
called Munden, in the kingdom of Hanover, employs a number of steamers carrying mer- 
chandise up and down from Bremen, beside man Tand freight vehicles for the interior to 
such as choose to meet the higher charges ; but the principal communication is the rail- 
road, part of the great chain which interests in Hanover, unites Bremen with all Germany, 
France, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, &c. 

In four hours from Bremen the cars arrive in Hanover, where the rail-roads of all parts 
of Germany meet. In fifteen hours, they are in Cologne, on the Rhine, which forms the 
communication with all the Rhine provinces; with Switzerland, Belgium and France, in 
twelve hours ; in Berlin, the capital of Prussia, with 400,000 inhabitants ; in ten hours, in 
Leipzig, at the grand fairs ; in six hours, in Brunswick, another fair-market; in eighteen 
hours ; in Prague, the capital of Bohemia; in thirty-six hours, in Vienna, the capital of all 
Austria ; and in fifty-four hours, in Trieste, on the Adriatic Sea. I may be mistaken a 
little in regard to time, but there cannot be much of error, 

Tobacco and rice principally sold in Bremen, hitherto not a great deal of cotton, but at 
- rate more than in Amsterdam. My own house in the former city has made large 
sales. 

I have felt it my duty to compare commercially, the two cities of Amsterdam and Bre- 
men, and leave you to judge; and sincerely believe, that in the accomplishment of youT 
great object, direct trade with the continent of Europe, that Bremen presents the greatest 
advantages. Germany is the, heart of Europe, cad Teemne the most available port for 
economy of charges, dispatch and safety. 


2.—ANCIENT AND MODERN NEGROES. 


Tue following was published in the Concordia Intelligencer, and taken from the Lon- 
don Lancet of 1835, 

Oar aim is to furnish the readers of the Review all the information, practical or specu. 
lative, developed in those negro researches, which are now so much occupying the world 
In this connection the present paper has interest, though it controverts doctrines previous. 
ly published by us and held to be true. 

So great has been the press of material, that we have been compelled to forego the con- 
tinuation of Dew’s Essay, which we are determined, nevertheless, shall be completed in 
our twelfth volume: 


Sir,—From a learned work, printed a short time since, entitled “ Anacalypsis,” and 
written by the late Godfrey Higgens, I have made some extracts which relate to a portion 
of the early history of our race, and, as I conceive, bear reference to a part of the inhabi- 
tants still existing on our globe, 

This communication, although not strictly of a medical nature, yet may be deemed re- 
plete with interest, as connected with those extensive views which our science naturally 
embraces, Truly appertaining to the natural history of man, upon which subject your 
columns at various periods are pregnant with information, viewing it in its physical and 
moral aspects, | trust it will be thought that this article has not intruded into a quarter 
which might have been more legitimately and more profitably occupied. May I there- 
fore ee its insertion in your widely-diffused periodical, in the hope that some of the 
scientific readers of The Lancet, whose investigations have been directed towards such 
matters, may be enabled to adduce some arguments, or disclose some facts, tending to 
elucidate the apparent inconsistency, or altogether to remove the presumed resemblance ? 


EXTRACTS. 

1, It was the opinion of Sir William Jones, that a great nation of blacks formerly pos- 
sessed the dominion of Asia, and held the seat of empire at Sidon. These must have 
been the people called by M. Maurice, “ Cushites,” or “ Cuthites,” described in Genesis ; 
and the opinion that they were blacks, is corroborated by the translators of the Pentateuch 
ealled “ the Seventy,’ constantly rendering the word “ Cush” by “ Ethiopia.’ 

2. “ The religion of Buddha of India, is very ancient, as well known. In the most an- 
cient temples scattered throughout Asia, where his worship is yet continued, he is found 
black as jet, with the flat face, thick lips, and curly hair of the megro. Several statues of 
him may be met with in the museum of the Hast India Company. There are two exem- 
plars, brooding on the face of the deep, upon a coiled serpent. To what time are we to’ 
allot this negro? He willbe proved to have been prior to the god called “Cristna’ 
He must have been prior to, or contemporaneous with, the black empire, supposed by Sir 
W. Jones to have flourished at Sidon. The religion of this negro god is found, by the 
ruins of his temples and other circumstances, to have been spread over an immense extent 
of country, even to the remotest part of Britain. 

3. “ Eusebius states that the Ethiopians settled in Egypt in the time of Amenophis ; 
they came from the River Indus, and planted themselves south of Egypt. 
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4. “ Philostratus says, that the ars 8 of Ethiopia, who settled near the sources 
of the Nile, descended from the Bramins of India, having been driven thence for the mur- 
der of their king. 

5, “ Eustasius also states, thatthe Ethiopians came from India. 

6. “ The superior antiquity of India is shown by Baily, and many other learned men. 

7. “The Ethiopians are stated by Herodotus to have come from the Indus, Memnon, 
who was sent to the siege of Troy, and was killed by Achilles, Virgil decribes as 
having been a black, (Ai neid, lib. i,) as does also Pindar, [Olymp. Od. ii.; vide Diss. 
of Bishop Hewet, ch. xiii., p. 185.) That Pindar and Virgil were right, the features of 
the bust of Memnon in the British Museum prove, for they are evidently those of the 
negro. 
is “Mr. Wilsford, in his treatise on Egypt and the Nile, in the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ 
informs us that many very ancient statues of the god Buddha, in India, have crisp curly hair 
with flat noses and thick lips. Nor can it reasonably be doubted that a race of n 
formerly had power and pre-eminence in India. This is confirmed by M. Maurice, who 
says, ‘the figures in the Hindoo caverns are of a very different character from the pre- 
sent race of Hindoos: their countenances are broad and full, the nose is flat, and the lips, 
particularly the under lip, are remarkably thick.’ "’ 

9. “ This. is again confirmed by Col. Fitzclarence in his journal; and Maurice, in the 
first volume of his Indian Antiquities, states that the figures in the caves of India, are 
absolutely the same as those in Egypt described by Bruce, Nrebuhr, &c. 

10. “ Justin states that the Pheenicians, being obliged to leave their native country in the 
East, they settled first near the Persian Gulf; and Maurice says, ‘ We find an extensive 
district, named Palestine, to the east of, the Euphrates and Tigris. The word Palestine 
seems derived from Pallisthan, the seat of the Pallis, or oe in India 
means Shepherd, This, coupled with the Shepherd Kings of Egypt, confirms Sir W. 
Jones's opinion in a striking manner, respecting a black race having reigned at Sidon. © 

11, “ Sir W. Jones says, ‘the Mountaineers of Bengal and Bahar can hardly be dis- 
tinguished in some of their features, particularly in their lips and noses, from the modern 
Abyssinians, whom the Arabs call the children of Cush.’ 

12. “In my essay on Celtic Druids, I have observed that a great nation called ‘ Celt,’ 
of whom the Druids were the priests, spread themselves over almost the whole earth, and 
are to be traced in their rude gigantic monuments from India to the extremity of Britain. 
What these can hav2 been but the early individuals of the black nation, of whom we have 
been treating, I know not, and in this opinion I am not singular. The learned Maurice 
says, ‘ Cuthites, ¢. ¢,, Celts, built the great temples in India and Britain, and excavated 
the caves of the former.’ And the learned mathematician, Reuben Burrow, has no hesi- 
a in pronouncing Stonehenge to be a temple of the black curly-headed Buddha.” — 

- 52, . 
If it can be admitted with the learned author from whom I have quoted, that the most 
ancient race of which we have any record, either in the pages of history, or in the gigantic 
cavern sculptures of the east, or in the traditionary legends, were black, and in physical 
conformation and visible aspect similar to the race of negroes which at present exists, by 
what means can we account for the degraded condition of the latter? How reconcile the 
vast intellectual distinction between them ? 

I think it will be readily allowed that the negro nation, so far as we are acquainted with 
them, are fitted, neither by physical capabilities nor by moral attributes, to become the 
founders or rulers of great kingdoms. We perceive that year after year, and century 
after century, to them brings no change. We observe that their habits and their customs 
remain unaltered ; that in no respect do their intellectual endowments appear to advance 
with the experience of years ; and the most that can be stated in their favor is this, that 
they have remained stationary from the period of their first introduction to civilized man. 
How, then, were their presumed predecessors enabled to assume so commanding a situa- 
tion, to attain se waved an elevation among the empires of the world? By what means 
did they arrive at such eminence in scientific knowledge and mechanical ingenuity? In 
what manner did they extend their fame and influence into almost every region, however 
remote ? 

A query naturally suggests itself. Can the existing African negroes be the descend- 
ants of this widely-spread, intelligent, and refined race? Can the be’ so low in the 
scale of intellect as the negro is represented tous to be, be connected by consanguinity 
with this exalted people ? If it be answered in the negative, where—to what a 
shall we look for their continuance? Where are their descendants in skill, knowledge, 
and refinements, possessing the same external physical conformation ? 

If the query which I have above suggested be answered in the affirmative, to what chain 
of causes are we to affix the great debasement of the present existing wo To what 
source are we to turn for satisfactory reasons for such a manifest and striking difference 
in a intellectual endowments and sagacious actions of the same people of two different 

riods ? 

PW ithout presuming to offer an opinion, but merely to afford a hint for a. I 
would ask, whether the solution of the difficulty can be advanced by the following 
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attempt at explanation? A succession of conquests, with other political and social 
causes combined, forced these black descendants of the Palli, or India-Egyptian shepherd 
kings, and the tribes belonging to them, to emigrate progressively further into the interior 
of the vast continent of Africa, where at | they find a secure and unmolested haven 
from their toils and sufferings, unworthy of the ambition and uninviting to the cupidity of 
their neighbors. The intense heat of the climate, the sterility of the soil, and the unim- 
provable appearance of the whole face of the country, would be sufficient to ward off all 
intruders, whether hostile or commercial. Remaining for centuries in this isolated condi- 
tion, they continued a distinct and unmixed race. The powerful stimuli of foreign war, 
of commercial intercourse, of social improvement, being absent, their minds became con- 
tracted and weak. Succeeding generations adding to the solidity of their progenitors, 
became still more depressed in mental energies, and after the lapse of many ages, they 
reached the degraded and melancholy condition which they exhibit. Finally, having 
little or no intercourse with the rest of mankind, and a very limited range for the exercise 
of their intellectual and moral faculties, the gradual disuse of those powers which were 
originally implanted in them, may have created that result on their cranial configuration 
and intellectual manifestations, which, under somewhat analogous circumstances, phre- 
nologists have frequently observed. I remain, sir, your ever-instructed reader, 
T. C. Ganrin, Surgeen. 
Islington, Sept. 19th, 1835. 


3.—SLAVERY—THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


The Pennsylvanian, in an eloquent article on this subject, draws the following striking 
contrast between negro slavery in the South, and the impoverished and oppressed labor- 
ing classes in England : 

“There is, however, one department that we should like the British Government to 
reserve in the Fair ; and that is to furnish the means to contrast American slavery with 
British slavery, before the representatives of all the world, who will be found in London 
in almost numberless masses. We should be willing to agree that England should se 
George Thompson to the South to select the worst object of black servitude in that re- 
gion, while the objects of English oppression might be taken at random. He might go 
to the rice fields of South Carolina, to the cotton groves of Alabama; to the sugar plan- 
tations of Louisiana; to the tobacco plains of Virginia and Maryland ; and choose his 
specimens. Let them be carried over the wide waste of waters. Let them be placed 
in the midst of that World’s Exhibition. Let them bebroughit, face to face, with the 
rulers of —— and the slaves of England; and then let the judgment of mankind be 
pronounced. 

“ On the one hand, we should see the colored slaves of our southern states—the objects 

of British pathos and periodical pathos—and on the other, the servile slaves of England ; 
of that England, whose boast it is that the world contains no Jand where the pe 
liberty of citizens is so well secured, and where there is more personal happiness and 
comfort. Look at these white slaves, Here is an object that never saw the light of day 
before. He was born in the mines of Wales, where generations of his family had_pre- 
ceded him ; born at the side of a grave, to waste a few short years of stupidity and toil, 
and then to step into it. Lo! the next; a weak woman! Once she was beautiful as the 
May morning; once she was lovely as the loveliest of her sex. Poverty and penury 
drove her to a life of labor ; she was too proud to beg, too pure for vice, and yet too 
weak to work. Like hundreds of thousands of her sex, “ she dies every day she lives,” 
and pines away in working for those who riot in plenty. There is the once strong Irish 
tenant, with his sick and starving family ; his eye kindling with the memory of his coun- 
try’s wrongs, even while his frame is crouched down by the tyranny of a government which 
refuses to listen to his prayers, and fastens upon him foreign ecclesiastics, to be support- 
ed by bis emaciated hands. 
Sb Take next the slave of the cotton manufactories ; the child prematurely old, the perish- 
ing muther, the desponding father, the reckless daughter—all the victims of the brutality 
or beastiality of the overseer. Next examine the scenes of vice, and of the countless 
myriads that swarm in the streets of London, and beg and steal for a living. Manhood 
has long ago left his bosom, and the light of intellect has been extinguished in the continual 
struggle of his brain to invent a new plan of plunder. We let these samples of British 
slavery stand. There are others. India could send her millions. Canada might show 
her thousands. But these we have cited are domestic samples. Let the World’s Jury 
pronounce between the black slavery of America, and the white slavery of England. Let 
them decide which is better cared for—which is fitter to live because of the good he does 
and which is fitter to die. Our transatlantic friends should by all means see that the’ 
World’s Fair does not go on until a departmert for this most philosophical contrast and 
curiosity shall be prepared for the inspection of the Nations of the globe.” 
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Or all the leading and practical minds | to his practical and determined spirit, and 
who are now actively employed in develop- | untiring assiduities, 
ing the resources and elevating the industri- | Though without the advantage of early 
al rank and importance of the state of Ten- education, being afflicted in his eyes, and 
nessee, there is no one more distinguished | thus incapacitated from study during the 
at home, or more recognized abroad, than whole period of childhood and youth, and 
V. K. Stevenson. afterwards, when restored, being compelled 
This gentleman, who arrived in Nashville | from the embarrassed circumstances of his 
in 1831, a poor and friendless boy, and des- | father to enter into business, Mr. Stevenson 
titate of even a single day's support, suc- | has contrived to amass a very considerable 
ceeded very soon, by activity, energy and | amount of information, and upon the subject 


. Perr : ‘ P 
industry, in establishing himself in a remu- | o rail-roads and internal improvements in 





nerative business, and in the course of fifteen 
years in building up a very handsome for- 
tune. His earliest association was with J, 
M. Hill, a well-known merchant of Nash- 
ville. 

Retiring from the pursuits of commerce in 
1843, Mr. Stevenson’s mind was attracted to 


| general, we do not believe that any man in 
| this country has attained more extensive 

| accurate and reliable information. In our 
| conversations with him, we have been con- 
| tinually surprised by his readiness upon 
| almost every topic connected with these 


important matters. Though without any 





the subject of internal improvements, being | previous practice in public speaking, in 
among the very first to discover the neces- | bis zeal and energy he found it necessary 
sity of his state and city taking a more | t resort to arousing the attention of the 
active stand in their favor. Amid a thou- people, and by dint of practice and 
sand obstacles, and with much of the per- the earnestness of truth, has made bimself 
secution that invariably attends the footsteps | 8 very strong and impressive speaker.— 
of every innovator upon established customs | He has appeared before the people every- 
and opinions, he devoted himself assidu- | where on the hustings, in the legislative 
ously, and with energies that have never halls, and in Charleston, winning in the last 
tired, to the construction of a rail-road from | instance the highest plaudits, and carrying, 
Nashville to Chattanooga, in order, through | in despite of much indifference, and even 
opposition, public sentiment and public aid 
in favor of his enterprise. 


the public works of Georgia and Carolina, 
| 
Mr. Stevenson has lately projected a very 


to connect the capital of Tennessee with the 
Atlantic seaboard. By an almost unani- 
mous vote he was made a director in the | extensive system of public works for Ten- 
first board that was organized, and with | nessee, and his opinions and influence carry 
entire unanimity was elected first president | a very high and preponderating weight in 
of the company, a position which he still | the legislature and throughout the state. 
holds, and in which he has continued to re- | We have referred to his system several 
tain the favor and confidence of the whole | months ago, as embodied in a letter which 
stockholding interest. 
which this great public work has been con- 


The success with | he was kind enough to prepare for us when 


in Nashville. This system, with some modi- 
ducted, has, we believe, been mainly owing | fications, which we have previously suggest- 
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ed, and which have been well pointed out, 
we think, by our friends in Memphis, would 
give to Tennessee rank among the first states 
of the Union. 

Mr. Stevenson, though born in Kentucky, 
is descended from Hugh Stevenson, a native 
of North Carolina, whose parents being 
engaged in the revolution, lust a large for. 
tune hy the chances and accidents of war, 
and the subsequent depreciation of conti- 
nental money. On the mother’s side, he is 
descended from Thomas Sharp, who, with the 
Bowens, Robertsons, Buchanans, Weaklys, 
Castlemans, etc., settled first in the vicini- 
ties of Nashville; and though surrounded 
with a fierce and implacable Indian foe, 
paved the way for that civilization and 
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wealth, which have already made famous 
the metropolis. His father was a man of 
great inventive powers, employing most of 
his time in reading and reflection, whilst his 
mother partook of some of the same cha- 
racteristics, being a woman of uncommon 
compass and vigor of intellect, and not un- 
acquainted even with the abstruser topics of 
science and knowledge. She raised a large 
family, instilling into them the precepts of 
honesty and industry. 

We take leave of Mr. Stevenson with 
regret that our materials for a biography are 
so meagre, and that we are not permitted 
to do more justice to his position and useful- 
ness. 


EDITORIAL AND LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


1.—PRESENT CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. 


From the last message of the President, 
and from the reports of the Seretaries, all of 
which are now published, except that of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, we are enabled 
to arrive at a tolerably correct view of the 
present political, financial, commercial, agri- 
cultural, and industrial condition of the 
country, which would have been furnished 
sooner to our readers but for a press of other 
matters. It will be valuable, however, for 
future reference. 

We still continue to maintain the most 
amicable relations with every nation on 
earth, although events calculated to disturb 
those relations have occurred, during the 
past year—events which, in the case of 
almost any other nation, would probably have 
led to war. We must ascribe our present 
peaceful condition rather to the anti-bellige- 
rent character of our nation, than to the 
character of the events which have occurred. 
Moderation is a virtue ; but it may be car- 
ried too far. We think it has been, during 
the past year, in not only the case of Cuba, 
but in that of Tehuantepec and Nicaragua. 
The moderation of our government, in affairs 
involving the national honor, has, in the eyes 
of foreign nations, degenerated almost into 
imbecility. 





England has failed to comply with her 
treaty stipulations in the case of Nicaragua, 
besides joining with France in intervening 
in the affairs of Cuba. Both those govern- 
ments have their navies now in the neigh- 
borhood of our shores, with instructions “ to 
prevent by force, if necessary, the landing 
of adventurers from any nation on the isle 
of Cuba with hostile intention.”” The ex- 
planations of such an extraordinary move- 
ment which have been made to our govern- 
ment by France and England are not satis- 
factory. It is difficult to conceive how the 
instructions under which the naval com- 
manders of France and England are now 
acting, can be obeyed without exercising the 
right of search, which led to our last war 
with England. We like the tone of Presi- 
dent Fillmore on this subject. He observes 
that-- 

“The maritime rights of the United 
States are founded on a firm, secure, and 
well-defined basis; they stand upon the 

round of national independence and public 
aw, and will be maintained in all their full 
and just extent. 

“ The principle which this government has 
heretofore solemnly announced it still ad- 
heres to, and will maintain under all cireum- 


stances and at all hazards. That principe 
is, that in every regularly documented mer- 
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chant vessel, the crew who navigated it, and 
those on board of it, will find their protection 
in the fag whici is over them. N o Ameri- 
can ship can be allowed to be visited or 
cocodean for the purpose of ascertaining the 
character of individuals on board, nor can 
there be allowed any watch by the vessels 
of any foreign nation over American vessels 
on the coasts of the United States orthe seas 
adjacent thereto.” 

Our relations with Mexico are somewhat 
entangled. The Tehuantepec affair, to which 
the President barely alludes, is one demand- 
ing more attention than our government 
appears to have given it. The conduct of 
Mexico, in this affair, has been arbitrary in 
the extreme, and demands the firm imterpo- 
sition of our government. 

In respect to the treaty of .Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, as regards the protection of the 
northern provinces of Mexico against Indian 
depredations, it appears from the message of 
the President, and from the report of the 
Secretary of War, that everything has been 
done by our government that the terms of the 
treaty demand, as interpreted by our govern- 
ment; also, that the depredations said to 
have been committed are either gross ex- 
aggerations or pure fabrications, made with 
the view of setting up claims for damages | 
against our government. The Secretary of 
War maintains that we are not liable for 
any damages, having done all that a fair 
interpretation of the treaty demands. 

The attention of our government has been 
called, during the past year, to the subject of 
reciprocal trade between the United States 
and the British American provinces, and 
overtures for a convention on the subject 
have been received from the Brittsh minis- 
ter. Documents, exhibiting these overtures, 
have been laid before Congress, but have 
not as yet, we believe, been published. The 
great importance of this question we have 
discussed in another paper in this Review. 

From this brief sketch of some of our 





more important external relations, we pass 
3 : 2 } 
to our internal, commencing with the 





FINANCJAL CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY, 


We regret that our knowledge of this | 
most important branch of our internal rela- | 
tions, is rendered so imperfect, from the | 
want of the report of the Secretary of the | 
Treasury, which has not yet appeared. We | 
are, on this account, obliged to confine our- | 
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selves to such meagre developments as are 
afforded by the President’s message. From 
this document it appears, 

That the aggregate receipts for the last 
fiscal year amounted to $52,312,979 87; 
which, with the balance in the Treasury on 
the Ist July, 1850, gave, as the available 
means for the year, the sum of $58,917,- 
524 36. 

The total expenditures for the same period 

were,..... évenpee $48,005,878 68 
The total imports for the year 

ending Jane, 1851, were... 215,725,991 00 
Of which there were in specie, 4,967,905 00 
The exports for the same pe 

FIOd WEFE. .ccce-ccce «--- 217,517,130 00 
Of which there were of domes- 

tic products... .. 178,546,555 
Foreign goods re- 

exported....-..-. 


Specie. ........0» 


9,738,695 
29,231,880 





$217,517,130 

Since the 1st December last the payments 
in cash on account of the public debt, ex- 
clusive of interest, have amounted to 
$7,501,456 56; which, however, includes 
the sum of $3,242,400 paid under the 12th 
article of the treaty with Mexico, and the 
farther sum of $2,591,213 45, between the 
amount of awards to American citizens 
under the late treaty with Mexico, for which 
the issue of stock was authoriged, but which 
was paid in cash from the Treasury. 

The public debt on the 20th ultimo, ex- 
elusive of the stock authorized to be issued 
to Texas by the act of 9th September, 1850, 
was $62,560,395 26, 

The receipts for the next fiscal year are 
estimated at $51,890,000, which, with the 
probable unappropriated balance in the 
Treasury on the 30th June next, will give 
as the probable available means for Sat 
year, the sum of $63,258,743 09. 

The total expenditures for the next fiscal 
year are estimated at $42,892,299 19, of 
which there ,is required for the ordinary 
purposes of the government, other than 
those consequent upon the acquisition uf our 
new Territories, and deducting the pay- 
ments on account of the public debt, the 
sum of $33,343,198 08 ; and for the purposes 
connected directly or indirectly with those 
Territories, and in the fulfilment of the ob- 
ligations of the Government, contracted in 
consequence of their acquisition, the sum of 
$9,549,101 11, 

In the views of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury in reference to the expenditures re- 
quired for these Territories, shall be met by 
corresponding action on the part of Con- 
gress, and appropriations made in accord- 
ance therewith, there will be an estimated 
unappropriated balance in the Treasury on 
the 30th June, 1853, of $20,366,443 90, 
wherewith to meet that portion of the public 
debt due on the 1st July following, amount- 
ing to $6,237 931 35, as well as any appro- 
priations which may be made beyond the 
estiinates, 
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The value of our exports of breadstuffs 
and provisions, since 1847, has been on the 
decrease, as will be seen by the following : 


Exports in 1847 ....... $68,701,921 
1850....... 26,051,373 
1851.....-. 21,948,653 


The decrease in the value of the exports 
of rice and tobacco, during the last fiscal 
year, amounts to $1,156,751. 

These deficiencies Mr. Fillmore cites as 
the evil results of cur present low tariff, 
which he would have increased. We do 
not intend, in this paper, to enter into any 
discussion of the great party question of the 
day. According to all statistics, since 1846, 
our country has been making the most rapid 
strides in prosperity, and that, too, under 
the operation of the present tariff. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Fillmore’s own figures, as given 
above, our 


“ 
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exported fora given year, does not prove 
that the country has not received for it a 
full equivalent. 

The president continues te recommend a 
modification of the present tariff—a change 
of ad valorem to specific duties. His rea- 
sons for this are the numerous frauds that 
continue to be practised upon the revenue, 
by “false invoices and undervaluations,” to- 
gether with what he calls “the languishing 
condition of some of the great interests of 
the country, caused by over-importations, 
and consequent depressed prices; and the 
failure of obtaining a foreign market for our 
surplus breadstuffs. 

We now pass to a survey of those public 
affairs which belong to the 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


The Secretary of the Interior is required 
to exercise “ supervisory and appellate pow- 
ers over the acts of the Commissioner of 





Available means for 1850 were $58,917,524 
Expenditures for 1850 48,005,878 


This shows a highly favorable state of 
things ; and if we look at our exports and 
imports for the same period, we find that 
the former exceed the latter; thus 


Exports for 1850......... $217,517,130 
Imports for 1850......... 215,725,99] 


The commercial statistics ot the past year, 
show that the value of our domestic exports 
has been increased, says Mr. Fillmore, in 
the single item of raw cotton by $40,000,000 
over the value of that export for the year 
preceding. 

Great importance, too, is attached to the 
immense exportations of specie. Mr. Fill- 
more says: 

The exports of specie to liquidate our foreign 
debt, during the past fiscal year, have been 
$24,263,979 over the amount of specie import- 
ed. The exports of specie, during the first 
quarter of the present fiscal year, have been 
$14,651,827. Should specie continue to be ex- 
ported at this rate for the remaining three quar- 
ters of this year, it will drain from our metallic 
eurrency, during the year ending 30th June, 
1852, the enormous amount of $58,607,308, 

He apprehends ruinous consequences 
from the immense efflux of specie ; though 
as an economist we know that the excess of 
the efflux over the influx of that article does 
not prove that our foreign commercial ope- 





rations are unsound. The excess of specie, 


Patents, of the General Land Office, of In- 
dian Affairs, of Pensions, and of Public 
Buildings; and also over the accounts of 
marshals, clerks, and other officers of the 
courts of the United States ; over the officers 
engaged in taking the census ; the inspectors 
a warden of the Penitentiary of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the subject of lead 
and other mines of the United States. He 
is also charged with other duties.” 

The following tabular statement shows 
the estimates of the department for the fis- 
cal year ending the 30th of June, 1853, with 
a parallel column, exhibiting those for the 
year ending 30th of June, 1852. This form 
of presenting the subject is adopted for the 
purpose of making a comparison of the esti- 
mates of the two years without the trouble 
of a reference to former reports : 


1852 1853. 
Department proper. . . 28,250 00... ...35,827 50 










Land service......... 836,152 50...1,284,916 47 
Indian affairs. ...... 2,441,472 66... .1,343.276 36 
Pension Office... . . .2,624,726 31...1 040 00 
Ss iaihienitibattinenenn enema betel 150,000 00 
U. States Courts. . 592,747 00 672,053 00 
Public Buildings.. 481,275 00 ....418,504 71 
Pauper lunatics .....-- 10,000 00 10,000 00 
Agricultural statistics. ..5,500 00....... 5,500 00 
Penitentiary of the 
District of Col... ....11,900 00...... 9,210 00 
Mexican Boundary 
BET. nidetancse’ 100,000 00. . . .200,000 00 
. $7.132,023 47 $5,695,328 04 


A reference to the aggregate of the two 
colurnns will show, that = estimates for the 
next year are less by $1,436,695 43 than 
those for the present fiscal year, although 
they embrace many items of large amount 
for new objects not embraced in the esti- 
mates for the present year; as, for example, 
$150,000 for the census, and upwards of 
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$300,000 for surveying the public lands in | 
California. 


There appears to have been much greater 
activity in the Land Office during the past 
year, than was anticipated. It will be recol- 
lected that Mr, Corwin confidently predict- 
ed, in his report last year, that there would 
not be land enough sold to pay the expenses 
of the office. This prediction he made in 
connection with his view of increasing the 
tariff. For the past year, the affairs of the 
office have been as follows :— 


ecceccce $1,066,457 
2,370,947 


Expenses, 
Reeeipts for lands sold,..... 


The number of acres sold, was 1,846,847. 
The quantity of land located, during the 
last fiscal year, with bounty land warrants, 
2,454,000 acres, which, added to the quan- 
tity sold for cash, makes an aggregate of 
4,300,847,49-100 acres, Had the quantity 
located with warrants during the last fiscal 
year been disposed of for cash at the min- 
imum price, the aggregate of revenue from 
sales of the public lands would have been 
$5,438,447, 45. 
rants issued up to the Ist of November inst., 


The whole number of war- 


under the Mexican war bounty land law of 
lith February, 1847, is 80,781. Of these 
66,618 have been located and returned to 
the General Land Office; and of this latter 
number 66,200 have been patented, The 
whole number of warrants issued, up to the | 





same period, under the general bounty land 
law of September 28, 1850, is 54,201; and 
of the 3,708 which have been located and 
returned to the General Land Office, 1,950 | 
had been patented on the Ist ultimo. 


The Surveyors General of Oregon and | 
California are now engaged in establishing | 
the principal base and meridian lines in | 


those countries, preliminary to projecting | 
townships. 


The Secretary of the Interior, in his last 
report, proposed that the mineral lands of | 
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now governments, and making progress in 
civilization. In the Northwest, treaties have 
been made by which the government has ac- 
quired large tracts of land. In Minnesota a 
large domain, equal in area to the State of 
New- York, has been acquired. Treaties have 
been made also with the Indians in Califor- 
nia and New-Mexico, It appears that in 
many instances the Indians fail to vacate the 
lands which they have sold to the govern. 
ment, and they have to be removed. Many 
have been removed during the past year, 
and many are yet to be removed. 

Nothing has been done with the Texas 
Indians, owing to their not being under the 
control of the general government. They 
are only subject to Texas. 

From the papers of the Pension office it 
appears that the 

‘* Whole number of pensioners of all classes 
now on the rolls is 19,611, of whom 13,467 
were paid during the first two quarters of 
the present year, the latest periods to which 
we have reports. The number added to the 
rolls during the year was 2,287, and the 
number of deaths reported, 765. The whole 
amount expended for pensions during the 
year ending 30th September, 1851, exclusive 
of navy pensions, is about $1,439,848.’ 

The Commissioner of Pensions recom- 
mends some changes in the present laws, so 
as to confine pensioners to those who were 
in actual military service, and to widews and 
minor children of dead soldiers, He also 
recommends 
frauds. It appears that, 


some changes preventing 


“ Within the last year two hundred and 
thirty-one applications for invalid pensions 
were presented from two of the western 
states, all of which were authenticated ac- 
cording to the forms of law, But the Com- 
missioner having conceived the suspicion 
that many of them were fraudulent, caused 
a confidential agent to visit the neighbor- 
hood, and it was ascertained that only sixty- 
one were just, and that the residue were 
fraudulent.” 


He also recommends the 


“ Enactment of a law making it a felony 


California should be divided into small lots, | to forge, utter or publish as genuine, any 


and sold at public auction. 
draws that suggestion, and proposes that 


least, to all of our citizens. 

From the pepers of the indian Depurt- 
ment, it appears that the tribes in New- 
York and in Arkansas are living under their 


He now with- | 


| any endorsement or assignment thereof. 
those lands be left open, for the present, at | 


Cc 





forged land warrant, or other evidence of 
claim against the United States for land, or 


“The Circuit Court of the United States at 
columbus, Ohio, recently quashed an in- 
|dictment against a prisoner for forging a 
land warrant, on the ground that there was 
no law of the United States making it a penal 
| offence.” 
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The immense work of digesting the cems, 
sus returns has consumed all the money ap- 
propriated for that purpose by Congress, and 
$150,000 more are required to complete the 
work. 

The expenses of the United States courts 
are increased $25,000 to meet the require- 
ments of Utah, California and New-Mexico. 


The Mexican Boundary Survey, for which 
tHere was an appropriation of $100,000 for 
the past year, requires for the coming year 
another $100,000, which latter appropria- 
tion covers the deficiencies of the last year ; 
so that the actual expense of the coming 
year will be $60,000 less than for the past 
year. 


“The joint commission under the treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo has been actively en- 
gaged in running and marking the boundary 
line between the United States and Mexico, 
It was stated, in the last annual report of 
the Secretary of the Interior, that the initial 
point on the Pacific, and the point of junc- 
tion of the Gila with the Colorado river had 
been determined, and the intervening line, 
about one hundred and fifty miles in length, 
run and marked by temporary monuments. 
Since that time a monument of marble has 
been erected at the initial point, and perma- 
nent landmarks of iron have been placed at 
suitable distances along the line. 

“ The initial point on the Rio Grande has 
also been fixed by the commissioners at lati- 
tude 32° 22’, and at the date of the last com- 
munication the survey of the line had been 
made thence westward about 150 miles to 
the neighborhood of the copper mines.” 


The subject of an Agricultural Bureau 
comes under the Department of the Interior, 
The establishment of such a bureau is strong- 
ly recommended by the President. No agri- 
cultural statistics are given in the present 
report of the Secretary of the Interior. The 
subject of agriculture is one of vast import- 
ance, and yet, while Congress is constantly 
doing something to promote manufactures 
and commerce, it has never done anything 
directly for agriculture. All the principal 
governments of Europe have their agricul- 
tural bureaus. France has its separate 
government department of agriculture, con- 
nected with which is a bureau of statis- 
tics, the results of which are annually pub- 
lished for the benefit of the government and 
people. Committees are also from time to 
time appointed by that government to inves- 
tigate all improvements connected with 
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agriculture, and to collect and distribute 
seeds, plants, vegetables and fruits. There 
are also twenty colleges in France, esta- 
blished under the patronage of the govern- 
ment, in which agriculture is taught asa 
science. 

Belgium has also its Agricultural and Sta- 
tistical Bureau, with an agricultural council 
of eighteen members. 

Prussia has also its Statistical Bureau; 
and Russia, Austria, Spain and Sweden 
have all established bureaus for the collec- 
tion of statistics, 

This subject is not a new one in the 
United States, for Washington himself, while 
President, recommended to Congress the 
establishment of an Agricultural Bureau. 
The fact that more than four-fifths of our 
population are engaged in agriculture, en- 
titles this subject to the especial attention of 
Congress. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 


The entire army of the United States at 
the present time, consists of only 10,538 
men, including officers of all grades. The 
actual effective force consists of not more 
than 8,500 men. Such a standing army for 
so large a country as ours, is found tu be en- 
tirely inadequate to the wants of the coun- 
try ; and, accordingly, the General-in-Chief 
recommends, as indispensably necessary, 
the creating of an additional regiment of 
cavalry, and also an increase in the rank 
and file of the infantry and artillery. When 
it is considered that so small an army as the 
present is scattered over a frontier of several 
thousands of miles in extent, its insufficiency 
must be apparent. So small a force cannot 
afford that protection which our remote 
frontiers require. Our entire force on the 
Pacific, at the present time, for the protec- 
tion of all our vast possessions west of the 
Rocky Mountains, is only 736 men! So 
small a force in that region is nearly a use- 
less expense to the government; it is so 
much money thrown away. If we cannot 
have a larger force there, we had better have 
none, 

On the subject of our obligations to de- 
fend the northern frontier of Mexico against 
the incursions of the Indians dwelling with- 
in our borders, as required by the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, the Secretary of War 
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shows, that the United States have done all 
that that treaty requires—that it never was 
contemplated that the entire expense and 
responsibility of defending the Mexican fron- 
tiers devolved upon us; that a part of that 
duty belonged to Mexico, who ought to station 
troops on her side of the boundary line, as 
we do on ours; and that in no other way 
can the frontier be protected from the in- 
cursions of Indians. 


The expense of the army for 
the fiscal year, ending June 30, 


VEEL, Wakes. we esoapeisecoedcead $9,060,268 
The estimates for the next 

JOAr ATC. 2... .ccccce ecoseevcece 7,898,775 
Showing a reduction of....... $1,161,493 


The enormous expenses of the army ure 
ascribed to the following causes: 1st. That 
more than one-half of the army is stationed 
on cur remote frontiers, and, so far as ex- 
penses are concerned, may be considered as 


gress. The clearing of Red River of its 
obstructions, would be of immense advan- 
tage, not only to the general government, 
but particularly to Louisiana, Texas, and 
Arkansas. 

As another means of reducing the army 
expenses, it is recommended that the white 
inhabitants of all our territories be copi- 
ously supplied with arms; also that the 
predatory incursions of the Indians be re- 
pressed by conciliatory means, such as dis- 
tributing food among them, thereby render- 
ing plunder unnecessary to them for a sub- 
siatence. 

We pass over the report of the Postmas- 
ter-General, it having already been exten- 
|} sively noticed in previous pages of this 
number of the Review, and will conclude 
with a glance at the 

NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


The entire Navy of the United States, at 
the present time, consists of 77 vessels, as 





follows : 


in active service in time of war. 2d. That | 


our military posts, which were formerly 
either on or near navigable rivers, are now 
far from them, in the interior of the country, 
or on the coasts of the Pacific. They can, 
therefore, be reached only by land journeys 


of handreds of miles, or by sea-voyages of 


thousands of miles. Lastly, our military 
posts have heretofore been situated in fer- 
tile regions, which furnished nearly all the 
supplies for the troops ; while now they are 
in the most unproductive regions in the 
world, to which all supplies have to be 


transported over immense distances by 


land. 


The increase of our army expenses, con- 


sequent on our new accessions of territory, 
including Texas, is $4,556,709. 


Every possible mode of retrenchment of 


army expenses has been adopted, and, as 
will be seen in the preceding statement, an 
important reduction has been made. The 


Secretary recommends, as a means of re- 
ducing land transportation, the improve- 
ment, by government, of the navigation of 
Red River. He thinks that the government 
would save, in three years after the im- 
provements in the river were completed, 
enough to pay the expenses of them. This 
is a highly important recommendation, 
which we trust will meet with favor in Con- 





Ships of the Line........ eoceel2 
Frigates, lst class......-,...... 12 
P.O tt wapehan gain 2 

Sloops of War....-.seceeeees+ 22 

Brigs .cccccscccccccsocccvsoce 4 

Schooners........cccceesscece 5 

Steamers... cccceccccncesecees 14 

Storeships and Brigs........... 6 

77 


This force is divided into six squadrons, 
as follows : 
Home Squadron, Com. F. A. Parker. 
Brazil Squadron, “ I. McKeever. 
Pacific Ocean, “ Chs, S. McCauley. 





Mediterranean, “ CC. W. Morgan. 
Coast of Africa, “ JE. A. F, Lavalette. 
East Indies, “« P.F, Voorhees. 


In consequence of the inhibition, by Bra- 
zil, of the African slave trade, the Secretary 
of the Navy recommends our squadron to be 
discontinued, as a permanent force, on the 
coast of Africa, and that it be removed to the 
coast of Brazil ; and that the home squadron 
be required to prevent the importation of 
slaves into the Spanish West India Islands, 
those and Brazil being the only councries 
to which slaves are imported. 

The different squadrons, during the past 
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year, have had no very active and unusual 
services to perform. The home squadron 
was called to prevent unlawful invasions of 
Cuba, but without success; that of the 
Mediterranean, has had the pleasant service 
to perform of rescuing from exile the great 
Hungarian patriot, scholar and orator, Gov- 





ernor Louis Kossuts; that of the Pacific, 
has been engaged in visiting the different 
ports and islands of the Pacific Ocean; 
that of the East Indies, inthe usual service 
in those distant seas. One of the ships of 
that squadron will return home soon, bring- 
ing, by order of the department, valuable 
varieties of the seed or root of the East 
{India sugar cane, and of the tea-plant, with 
the view of introducing their cultivation 
into this country. 

Ninety officers of the navy have been 
employed, during the past year, in the coast 
survey, and the Secretary recommends that 
that entire service be transferred to the 
navy. 

The great stone dock, at the Brooklyn 
navy-yard, which was commenced ten years 
ago, is now nearly completed. It has cost 
the government $2,146,255. Other dock- 
yards are in progress. 

The Secretary, conceiving that there is a 
want of adaptation of our present naval 
laws to the actual state of our naval affairs, 
proposes several changes in these laws. 
He recommends an elevation of the ranks 
of the service ; the legalization of the rank 
of commodore; and the appointment of two 
rear-admirals—one to be stationed at 
Washington, and the other at San Fran- 
cisco—from whom orders can emanate to 
the squadrons of the Pacific and of the 
Chinese seas. He also recommends a re- 
tired list, for invalids or the superannuated ; 
also a revision of the laws settling the rank 
of officers. 

The great defect, however, of our naval 
code, is found in its not furnishing any sub- 
stitute for the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment in the navy. This defect has already 
led to serious evil consequences, and the ne- 
cessity of applying some remedy is earnestly 
urged upon Congress. 

The naval school at Annapolis is in a flour- 
ishing condition, affording ‘‘ advantages equal 
to those for military education at West 
Point.” 
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“The Naval Observatory and Hydrogra- 
phical office have been vy bee aad vigor- 
ous operation during the year. A second 
volume of astronomical observations has been 
published and already laid before you. The 
wind and current pw planned by Lieu- 
tenant Maury, the superintendent of the ob- 
servatory, and prosecuted under his direc- 
tion with much industry, are being extended 
to the Pacific and Indian oceans. This 
work is viewed with great interest and satis- 
faction by our sea-faring communities, and 
all those interested in the safe and speedy 
navigation of the ocean. It has materially 
shortened the passage along the highways 
by which our commerce passes into and 
through the southern hemisphere, bringin 

the ports of those distant.parts of the worl 

some ten days and some several weeks nearer 
to us than before. A letter from the super- 
intendent of the observatory, which accom- 
panies this communication, states the im- 
portant fact, that vessels sailing from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific ports of the United 
States with the instructions afforded by 
these charts, make the voyage in forty days 
less, upon the average, than those sailing 
without them: and that there is reason to 
hope the time may be still further reduced. 

“The expedition for astronomical obser- 
vations at Santi de Chili appears, from 
the reports of Lieutenant Gilliss, to have 
been actively conducted, and will probably 
be brought to a close in the latter part of the 
next year. 

“ The Nautical Almanac, under the super- 
intendence of Lieutenant Davis, is also in a 
satisfactory state of progress, and the first 

blication of the work may be expected to 

made in the course the next fiscal 
year.” 


The total expense of the navy to the 
government for the year ending June 30, 
1851, was $9,044,597. The estimates for 
the year ending July 1, 1853, amount to 
$8,540,698, These sums include appropri 
ations for extraordinary purposes. 

The Secretary recommends the establish- 
ment of an United States steam-engine 
manufactory for fitting out complete United 
States steamships. He also recommends the 
establishment, at the navy yard in New- 
York, of a national bakery to supply the 
navy with good bread. This is to prevent 
impositions, the government having lost on 
bad bread during the past year under the 
present contract system, money enough to 
erect the buildings of a national bakery, 





Such is an imperfect summary of the va- 
rious important government documents that 
have thus far appeared for 1851. They con- 





stitute the only authentic, documentary, 
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official materials out of which one can ga- 
ther the history of the principal affairs of the 
nation for the past year. Some minor de- 
tails we have been obliged to omit, For 
those details, and for a full view of those 
subjects which we have noticed, we must 
refer our readers to the documents them- 
selves. 


2.—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC POULTRY. 


Our attention has been recently directed 
to this important branch of rural economy, 
by seeing a catalogue of foreign fowls, now 
offered to the public in the poultry estab- 
ment of Mr. H. Lawrence, of New-Orleans. 
That gentleman is engaged in collecting the 
choicest and rarest species of fowls, for the 
accommodation of such of our rural citi- 
zens as may wish to engage in the business 
of raising poultry for market, and to whom 
it is an important object to have the most 
improved species. 

Nothing is more common, in the country, 
than domestic poultry; and yet it is only 
very recently that the subject has been re- 


garded in a scientific or economical point of | 


view. Great attention has been bestowed 
on domestic quadrupeds, of almost every 
description, while domestic fowls, as an ele- 
ment of agricultural wealth, have received 
scarcely any attention. Their importance 
is now beginning to be developed; and 
both in England and in this country, within 
a few years past, a lively interest has been 
awakened Several valuable works have 
been written, and a vast amount of scien- 
tific information and statistics has been ac- 
cumulated, from which poultry raising has 
been reduced to a system, and rendered a 
highly important branch of agricultural 
science. 

The low estimation in which the poultry- 
yard bas long been held, is owing to a gen- 
eral want of information regarding it. The 
old notion that fowls are unprofitable to the 
farmer, is now exploded. The agricultural 
returns of the United States census—and 
here we have another proof of the import- 
ance of a minute and accurate national cen- 
sus—show that the raising of poultry is a 
highly important branch of rural economy, 
and a material element of agricultural na- 
ticnal wealth. 
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The following table, compiled from the 
census of 1840, exhibits the value of the 
poultry at that time in the several states; 


Maine......... $123,171 Kentucky... ..536,439 
New-Hampshire ..97,862 ‘Tennessee. ...581,531 
Vermont. .......176,437 Louisiana ....273,314 
Massachusetts ..540,295 Mississippi. ..369,481 
Rhode-Island....61,492 Alabama... ....829,220 
Connecticut ....176,659 Missouri... ... 230,283 


New-York. . . ..2.373,029 Indiana....... 

New-Jersey..... 412,487 Illinois....... 330,968 
Pennsylvania..1,033,172 Michigan -....- 82,730 
Delaware.*...... 47,465 Arkansas...... 93 549 
Maryland....... 219,159 Florida ...-.... 61,007 
Virginia. ....... 467 Wisconsin 16,167 
North Carolina. 544,125 lowa.......... 17,101 
South Carolina. .590,594 Dist. of Colum...3,092 
Georgia........ 473,158 _— 
DE deh=casncd 734,931 $12,176,170 


The above table shows, that raising hens 
and chickens in the United States is no 
trifling business. The people are waiting 
impatiently for the census returns for 1851. 
When they come, they will probably show 
that the value of the poultry stock of the 
United States is more than $20,000,000 an- 
nually. 

From the foregoing table it appears that 
the value of poultry in the single state of 
New-York, is more than $2,373,000}; while, 
according to the United States census, the 
value of all the sheep of that state is less 
than that aum. The value of the poultry 
of New-York is greater even than that of 
its cattle, and five times greater than that 
of all its horses and mules. 

The amount of poultry sold at a single 
market, in Boston alone, in 1848, was 
$674,423; and for the whole city, during 
that year, it exceeded $1,000,000. We 
have no accurate statistics for our other 
large cities, but it is highly probable that 
the poultry trade, in such cities as New- 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and New- 
Orleans, must be counted by millions for 
each. 

The statistics of the egg trade are equally 
curious, The city of New-York expends 
annually for eggs, $1,500,000. It consumes 
half a million of eggs monthly. The Astor 
House alone, is said to require a supply of 
1,000 eggs a day, for five days in the week, 
and on Saturdays 2,500. 

At a single market, in Boston, there were 
sold in 1848, 1,129,735 dozens, which, at the 
average price for the year, amourted to 
$203,352. For the whole city, during that 
year, the sales amounted to about $1,000,000. 
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The state of Maine shipped to Boston in 
1848, eggs to || e amount of $350,900; and 
a single house in Cincinnati is said to have 
dealt in them to the extent of $100,000. 

We are indebted for these statistics to a 
work on poultry, by Mr. J. C. Bennett, of 
Boston. We might extend them much 
farther, but the foregoing are sufficient to 
show the [importance of the trade of the 
United States in poultry. 

The egg and poultry trade of France ex- 
ceeds $57,000,000 annually. England has 
invested in the poultry trade, $50,000,000 ; 
France, $73,000,000 ; and the United States, 
$15,000,000. 

The business of raising poultry, in this 
country, is left almost entirely to chance. 
There can be no doubt, that if the same at- 
tertion was paid to it that is bestowed upon 
the raising of sheep, hogs, ani cattle, the 
trade would be increased tenfold. 

We are glad to see that efforts are begin- 
ning to be made in theYSouth to improve 
this branch of rural economy. The efforts 
of Mr. Lawrence and others, to introduce 
the finest species, are praiseworthy, and 
ought to be encouraged, Mr. L. has obtained 
the following rare varieties: Red and Buff 
Shanghaes, very pure; White Shanghaes, a 
very scarce variety; Cochin-Chinas; large 
Eagle Fowls, or Imperial Chinese; Poland 
Fowls, and Chittagongs. 

For the information of those who would 
wish to know something of the natural his- 
tory of these species, we add the following 
brief description of each: 

The Shanghae Fowls are of two varie- 
ties, the red and buff, or yellow, and the 
white. They were originally imported from 
the city of Shanghae, China, whence their 
name. The annexed engraving will convey | 
a good idea of their appearance. The plu- 
mage of the Yellow Shanghaes is usually of 
a bright yellow or gold color, variegated 
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when full grown, and standing erect, carries 
his head about on a line with the height of 
a common flour barrel. 

They are very prolific. They commence 
laying when from five to seven months old, 
and a single fowl has been known to lay 


120 eggs in 125 days. Their eggs are 
yellow. 

The White Shanghaes possess all 
characteristics of the yellow, with the ex- 
ception of color. The Shanghae fowls com- 
mand a high price ; they bring from $15 to 
$25 a pair. 


The Cochin China fowl has been only 
very recently introduced into Great Britain, 
by Queen Victoria, who is styled by Mr. 
Richardson, “ that royal patroness of poul- 
try fanciers.” These fowls so far exceed in 
size our ordinary domestic fowls, that per- 
sons not conversant with zoology, have re- 
ferred them to the Bustard family. They 
are, however, genuine poultry. Some of 
the males have been known to weigh from 
thirteen to fourteen pounds. The average 
weight is from seventeen to twenty pounds 
the pair. 

Their general color is rich glossy brown, 
a deep bay. On the breast there is “a 
marking of a blackish color, and of the 
shape of a horse-shoe.”” The comb is of a 
moderate size, serrated, and the wattles are 
double. The wing is strikingly peculiar ; it 
is jointed, ‘so that the posterior half can, 
at pleasure, be doubled up, and brought for- 
ward between the anterior half and the 
body. The bird can do this at pleasure, and 
the appearance the manceuvre imparts to 
their form, has procured for them the title of 
Ostrich fowl.” 

The Cochin China fowl is very {prolific, 
frequently laying two, and occasionally three, 
eggs ou the same day. The eggs are large, 
of a chocolate color, and possess a very deli- 
cate flavor. 





with dark brown and red. Their legs are 
uniformly large, and usually a bright red 
and yellow or white mixture, sometimes 
flesh-colored, and very heavily feathered. | 
The tail is short, body well-formed, wings | 
small,and high on the sides; comb single, 
straight, and serrated. The feathers are 
rather fine and downy. These fowls grow tc | 
a large size, and, when full grown, weigh 
about nine pounds. The male Shanghae, 





The Polish fowls are very beautiful ; they 
wear tufted crests. There are three varie- 
ties—the Spangled Polish, a bird of rare 


| beauty, its plumage presenting a symmetri- 


cal and regular combination of bright orange 


| —a clear white, a brilliant green, and a jetty 


black—softened down with a rich and pure 
brown, and every feather being tipped with 
white, whence the term spangled ; the 


| Black Polish, of a jet black throughout, ex- 
cept the crest, which is a white tuft; and 
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the White Polish, of a brilliant white 
throughout, except the crest, which is a jet 
black taft. The Polish fowls produce large 
and finely-flavored eggs. 

Lastly, the Chittagongs. These are the 
most remarkable, for size and beauty, of all 
the varieties. The Chittagong is the true 
Gallus Giganteus of the zoologists, and 
excites astonishment and admiration in all 
who behold it. It is a native of Sumatra. 
The male is frequently so tall as to be able 
to pick crumbs without difficulty from an 
ordinary dinner table, and weigh from ten to 
fourteen pounds. The average weight of a 
pair is about twenty-two pounds, They are 
the largest domestic fowls in the world, of 
various colors, and produce large rich eggs. 


3.—LAFITTE. 


We referred in our last to the statement 
of parties in New-Orleans, that Lafitte was 
not present at the battle of New-Orleans, as 
has been commonly supposed. That he 
was there is sustained by a writer in the 
National [ntelligencer, dated Alabama, etc., 
as we find in the following extract, We 
trust that, as Gen. Butler has been referred 





to, he will settle this mooted point. 


In the columns of the “ National Intelli- | 
gencer,” of the 28th instant, I noticed an | 
article, in which it is said: It has been cur- 
rently believed, on the authority of novel- 
ists, &c., that the celebrated Lafitte was a 
pirate, and fought in the American ranks at 
New-Orleans, and that both of these facts are 
now discredited on the testimony of certain 
persons in New-Orleans. Whoever knows 
personally anything of Lafitte, as stated, 
could not have asserted any such thing. 
The writer of this had the honor of serving 
under General Jackson at the siege of New- | 
Orleans, as an officer; saw Lafitte every | 
day, and knew him personally. He was | 
not in the first battle fought with the British | 
forces on the night of the 23d of December, 
1814; but was at the breastworks called 
Jackson's lines immediately thereafter, 
where he remained until the retreat of | 
the enemy and the breaking up of the | 
American camp. He was placed with his 
men by Gen. Jackson—who had full confi- 
dence in his skill, ability, and fidelity to the 
American cause—in command of a battery 
of two 24 or 32 pounder cannon, not far 
from the river, and between the 7th United 
States Infantry, Major Piere and Planche’s 
battalion of city volunteers; and I affirm 
that a more skilful artillerist, a braver or 
more determined officer, soldier, or one who 





|the August number. 





rendered more effective service during the 
siege, was not in Jackson’s army. And, 
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pirate or blacksmith, the services he ren- 
dered the American cause should not be 
denied, blotted out, or buried in eblivion, 
now that he is no more, and perhaps has 
left none behind to defend him. 

What I have stated ison my own per- 
sonal knowledge, and acted under my own 
eye; and is well known to Gen, Wm. O. 
Butler, of Kentucky, at that tim2 a captain 
in the 44th Infantry. 


4.—HOW THE SOUTH JOGS ON. 

A planter in Mississippi, who has no great 
horror of paper resolutions, etc., writes us 
a long letter in regard to the true malady 
which afflicts the South. We give an ex- 
tract, which, unfortunately, has more truth 
than poetry in it: 

Let the cotton planters, for three years’ 
dare to make their own corn, pork, beef’ 
mutton and wool—and they will see cotton 
at a certain price of 12 cents, and see g 


corn-houses, full barns, fine pastures, thrift, 
and all else indicative of prosperity. 1m lieu 


of which, what did you see in your last 
summer’s tour ? Did you see any little 12 
by 6 log cribs, covered with four feet 


boards? Any fodder stacks, with the Mis- 
sissippi mud! A pasture for calves, with- 
out grass or water? Sheep, with the one- 
half of each without wool? Fences, as if 
the rails had fallen from above, and happen- 
ed to light upon each other? Men, riding 
with rope bridle reins? It boots it not what 
I am, whether the one thing or the other. 
Are these things true or false? Has the 
age of false prophets and bad counsellors 
passed ? 


5.—PUBLIC LANDS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A very serious error crept into the appen- 
dix of our rail-road address, published in 
In speaking of the 
extent of public lands in the states, we 
quoted from the official documents, and 
copied the figures from the army column. 
The result is, that they show the whole area 
of the states, and not the unoccupied do. 
main. By reference to the index of our 
volumes the reader can readily inform him, 
self of the true figures, should he have 
need of them. We regret that this error 
was not discovered in time for the press, 


6,—SUBSCRIBERS AND DUNS. 
Every now and then a subscriber flares 
up and stops his Review, because his bill is 
modestly enclosed in the number for the 
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second or the third time, when not attended 
to. He writes back, “ I have received your 
frequent duns,” etc., etc, Another is call- 
ed upon again, after he has once paid—he 
forgets the difficulty of keeping 4,000 ac- 
counts—forgets that agents frequently re- 
ceive amounts without returning for several 
months, and sometimes not at all—forgets 
that bills may be given out for collection be- 
fore he has paid, and that it is impossible to 
communicate with the agent to prevent his 
presenting them, etc., etc. Yet the editor 
gets all the blame, who knows nothing about 
it, and who has, during six years, never had 
an instance of a subscriber paying twice 
over, that it was not at once refunded; nor 
of a subscriber paying to an agent, however 
irresponsible, or even without the slightest 
shadow of authority—without the receipt 
being admitted, and the work sent for twelve 
months. At the end of the year the sub- 
scriber perhaps stops, and thus we have 
had our labor and our pains, and spent our 
money and given him a book of 1200 pages, 
all free gratis, etc. Now this may be public 
spirited in us, and all that sort of thing, but 
when we get abuse too, as it sometimes hap- 
pens, we do repine over the ills that flesh is 
heir to, and editors’ flesh, the worst in the 
world. Let us deal kindly by each other. 
If you receive a bill éwice, or a “dun,” as 
you invariably call it, just drop a line, good- 
humoredly, to the editor, and a hundred to 
one you will find him more quick to give 
than to receive, and quite indisposed to 
take advantage, even mm the smallest par- 
ticular. This much we say, from a better 
knowledge of him than you can, by any 
possibility, have. 


7.—LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


The Queens of Scotland and English 
Princesses. By Agnes Strickland, author 
of the Lives of the Queens of England, 
Vol. If, Harper & Brothers. J. C. Mor- 
gan, New-Orleans. 

In our last, we noticed the first volume of 
this intended series. The second contains | 
the Life of Mary of Lorraine, and that of 
Lady Margaret Douglas, Countess of Len- 
nox. The work is handsomely issued, and 
will, ro doubt, be as popular as the others 
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Memoirs of the Life and Writengs of 
Dr, Chalmers. By his Son-in-law, Rev. 
William Hanna, in Three Volumes. Har- 
per & Brothers, New-York. Morgan, New- 
Orleans, 1851. 

We have received the third volume, 
which includes that period of his life srbse- 
quent to the age of forty-three, or from the 
time of his appointment to the chair of the- 
ology at Edinburgh. Contrary to the edi- 
tor’s original intention, he has concluded to 
add a fourth volume, in order not to contract 
the scale of narrative, and to preserve a 
great deal of interesting material. The ap- 
pendix to the third volume contains many 
interesting letters and speeches, 


Moby Dick, or the Whale. By Herman 
Melville. This is another of the attractive 
series of sea stories, by Mr. Melville, which 
embraces, ‘* Typee,”’ “‘ Omoo,” “* Redburn,” 
“ Mardi,” Xe. The English critics are ex- 
travagant in their praises of them. Black- 
wood declares that, after reading these, all 
other sea stories must appear flat and unpro- 
fitable. The Times thinks they will ever 
have greedy devourers. Douglas Jerrold 
finds in them much of the charm which has 
made Robinson Crusoe immortal—life-like 
description, &c. Speaking of Mardi, the 
Literary World, New-York, says, ‘‘ There 
is a world of poetical, thoughtful, ingenious, 
moral writing in it, exhibiting the most vari- 
ous reflection and reading, It is imposgi- 
ble not to be hurried away delightfully with 
the author from chapter te chapter of his 
most attractive books. New-York: Harper 
& Brothers. New-Orleans : J. C. Morgan. 


Historical Sketches of North Carolina, 
from 1684 to 1851. By John H. Wheeler, 
late Treasurer of the State. The author in- 
forms us that he has forwarded to our ad- 
dress this work, which, as soon as received, 
we shall gladly examine, and review at 
length. We have seen a notice in which it 
is stated, he proves incontestably that North 
Carolina was the first state upon which the 
Anglo-Saxons landed. He also places the 
Mecklenburg declaration of May, 1775, be- 
yond cavil. 

Tue Foreign Reviews.—Edinburgh 
Review for October, 1851; London Quar- 





from the same distinguished source. 





terly, October, 1851; Westminster, Octo- 
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ber, 1851; Blackwood. We believe that 
the enterprise of Leonard Scott & Co., in 
these admirable republications, has been 
crowned with most abundant success, which 
is highly creditable to the taste and judg- 
ment of the American reading public. They 
are furnished at less than one-half of the 
English prices. 

Bankers’ Magazine for December. Con- 
tents: Pressures, Panics, &c.; Private Bank- 
ing in New-York, 1851; Legal Miscellany ; 
American lock controversy in England; 
new varieties of gold and silver coin ; notes 
on coins; decisions of Supreme Court U. 
States on Banking digested; Bank Statis- 
tics; Debts and Finances of European Go- 
vernments ; Notes on money market, &c. 
Published by J. Smith Homans, New-York. 

The publisher of the Bankers’ Magazine 
gives notice that the following important and 
nteresting works will be embodied in “ The 
Bankers’ Magazine and Statistical Regis- 
ter,” for the year beginning July, 1851, and 
ending June 1852: 


I. New varieties of Gold and Silver Coins 
and Bullion.—1, Recent Coins of the 
World. 2. Recent Counterfeit Coins. 3. 
Gold from California. 4. Recapitulation of 
the Net Mint Value of Gold and Silver 
Coins, issued within twenty-five years. 5. 
Silver from Lake Superior. 6. Table of 
Correspondence between Pennyweights and 
Grains, and the decimal fractions a Troy 
Ounce. 7. i of American and 
Foreign Weights used for Precious Metals. 
8. Bulk and Packing of Precious Metals. 
9. Determination of the Value of a Speci- 
men of Gold or Silver in its Native Rock or 
Gaugue, 10. Transaction of Business at 
the Mint. By Jacob R. Eckfeldt and W. 
E. Dubois, Assayers of the United States 
Mint. 

IL. The American Law of Banking, A 
Synopsis of the Decisions of the higher 
Courts of every state in the Union; upon 
the subjects of Banking, Bills of Exchange, 
Promisso 3 Notes, Damages on Bills, Usury, 
Notaries Public, &c. The decisions of each 
state will be arranged by themselves, com- 


mencing with Maine; to be followed in or- 
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III. History of Banking and Currency. 
BY W. J. Lawson, Esq. ; a recent English 
0} 


IV. Historical Sketches of the Early Cur- 
rency among the American Colonies. 


8,—OoUR RAIL-ROAD STATISTICS, ETC. 


We have received a great many valuable 
rail-road reports, addresses, &c., during the 
last month, but must defer their notice to 
our next, when we shall club a great deal 
that we have upon this subject together. 
The rail-road fever appears to be at its height 














der by New-Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New-York, &c. 





in the South-west, and we are sanguine 
enough to expect the happiest results. One 
comfortable reflection we find in the fact, 
that the volumes of the Review seem to 
have become a magazine, from which is forg- 
ed much of the thunder employed at present 
in waking up the public mind. Scarcely a 
document is issued, but what we trace our 
facts and figures in their various ramifica- 
tions. Sometimes we are credited with 
these, but most often they are appropriated 
wholesale without the slightest acknowledg- 
ment. Now, gentlemen rail-road men, we 
do not care a pinch of snuff for the credit of 
having done anything,’so that itis done ; but 
we do care for the influence and circulation 
of the Review, which a breath of yours 
would materially aid. Nobody expects you 
to invent rail-road facts ; therefore, when 
you draw upon our repository, why not give 
the volume or page, or, at least, say ‘“ Re- 
view, passim.” We could put our finger 
upon addresses—yea, we have them on the 
table now—most full and elaborate, in which 
whole columns of our figures, and paragraphs 
verbatim literatim, &c., are taken without 
one “ compunctious visiting.” Now think of 
our midnight lamp, and then repent in sack- 
cloth. If you find our work so useful, do 
you begrudge the circulation you could add 
to it by simply acknowledging the fact? 


| Come, come, gentlemen—“ honor bright.” 
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